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PREFACE. ' 



This book is designed for pupils that have received some element- 
ary instruction in the use and form of language. In preparing it, the 
author has endeavored to keep constantly before his mind the needs of 
the class-room. He has tried to present the subject of Grammar in 
such a way as to give culture to the powers of inductive and deductive 
reasoning, and familiarize the pupil with the ways in which thought 
is expressed, as well as to assist him in learning to use the language 
correctly. The part devoted to Composition seeks to lead the pupil, 
step by step, from the expression of his thought in simple sentences 
to the writing of narratives, essays, etc. Prominence is given to let- 
ter-writing, as the written composition of most persons is mainly in 
the form of letters. 

It will be seen that many time-honored topics have been omit- 
ted ; that the relations and forms of words and sentences are to be 
learned by studying these relations and forms, rather than by commit- 
ting definitions about them; and that the subject as a whole has been 
greatly simplified, without sacrificing system or thoroughness. New 
^ terms have in a few instances been introduced, but only to name exist- 

2 ing distinctions. No imaginary classes or relations have been invent- 

3 ed and labeled : indeed, many subdivisions of subjects and minor dis- 
5 tinctions have been omitted, in the belief that they do not come within 
^ the scope and design of the work. 

Among the features of this work that it is thought will arrest the 
attention of progressive teachers, the following may be mentioned : 

1. The two courses, in which the subject is so presented that but 
one text-book on technical grammar is needed for the various classes 
in public schools. (See p. vL) 

2. The general plan of the work, and the development of the sub- 
ject in accordance with pedagogical principles. 

8. The clearness and simplicity of the definitions. 



iv PREFACE. 

4 The "Inductive Lessons." The principle, Use the inductive 
method to discover a truth, the deductive to apply it, has been closely 
adhered to. 

5. The forms of analysis and parsing, both oral and written. The 
oral forms are stripped of useless words, and are expressed in plain 
sentences, simply and correctly constructed. The advantages of using 
written forms of analysis are admitted by all good teachers. The 
forms herein presented, which are essentially the same as those pub- 
lished several years ago in the author's " Forms of Parsing and Analy- 
sis," have been fully tested in the class-room, and found to be of great 
assistance to the pupil in preparing a lesson, as well as in reciting it. 

6. The treatment of clauses, and especially abridged clauses. 

7. The treatment of subordinate conjunctives. 

8. The gradation and literary character of the sentences selected 
for analysis and parsing. 

9. The exercises of copying and committing sentences. 

10. Part III, " Position of the Parts of Speech." 

11. Classification of pronouns, conjunctive pronouns, etc 

12. The treatment of the objective case, of predicate nouns and 
adjectives, nouns used adverbially, etc 

13. The classes of verbs, the treatment of infinitives and parti- 
ciples, verbals, infinitive and participial moods, etc 

14 "Language Tables," and exercises in correcting errors of 
speech. Objections have sometimes been made to exercises in " False 
Syntax" in a work of this kind; but when it is remembered that in- 
correct modes of expression are learned, not by seeing them, but by 
hearing them, and that most children come to school with many incor- 
rect expressions already learned, the use of such exercises at once be- 
comes apparent. 

15. The Course in Composition, as presented in Part V, including 

Letter-Writing^ Business Papers, etc. 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness to the works of Maetz- 
ner, Morris, Mason, Bain, and others. His thanks are due to the 
scholars and teachers who kindly examined the "Advance Pages" of 
this work, printed for private use about two years ago. Their sugges- 
tions and criticisms have been of much service to him in the revision 
of the work. 

In conclusion, it is proper to add that the book, both in its general 
plan and in its details, has been thoroughly tested in common schools 
and in higher institutions of learning. 

State Normal School, Millebsvillb, Pa., 
January 19, 1886. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHEES. 



1. Do not have pupils begin the study of grammar before their minds are 
mature enough to understand the subject 

2. Bear in mind that English grammar is to be studied (1) to give culture 
to the powers of inductive and deductive reasoning ; (2) to assist pupils in 
learning to read (L e., in learning to obtain thought from written or printed 
words combined in sentences) ; and (3) to assist them in learning to use the 
language — and especially written language— correctly. 

8. In teaching the ideas and truths of grammar, be guided by the follow- 
ing pedagogical principles : (1) From the known to the related unknown. 
(2) From particulars to the geneiuL (3) Ideas first, then words ; thoughts 
first, then sentences. In teaching the application of these ideas and truths, 
follow the prindple : From the general to the particular. 

4. The book is divided into two courses. The first course includes the 
paragraphs and exercises marked with bold-faced figures.* The second course 
embraces the contents of the entire book. Pupils who are beginning the 
study of technical grammar, and those who have but a short time in which 
to study the subject, should take the first or shorter course. Do not be too 
particular about having every definition recited verhatim in this course. It is 
much more important that pupils should understand yrh&t is expressed by the 
definitions and remarks, than that they should recite them parrot-like, with- 
out understanding them. 

6. See Special Suggestions to Teachers, Appendix, p. 261. 

* The paragraphs and exercises marked with italic letters belong to the second 
coarse. They are not necessarily related to the numbered articles after which they 
are placed. Thus Exercise (<?), p. 59, is an exercise belonging to the second course : 
it is not related to Exercise 214, p. 56. So also. Art, 218 belongs to the first course, 
while Art. 218 a is part of the second course ; but the two articles are not related as 
principal and subordinate. 



GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 



PART I. 

ELEMENTS OF SPEECH. 



NOUNS. 

iBdnetire Lesson. — No trees can be seen on Gibraltar, if it is 
Tiewed from the sea ; but there are wooded glens in the nooks of the 
mountain. In the crevices of the rock, asparagus, aloes, and other 
plants grow; and birds, rabbits, and apes play on the upper parts. 
At its highest point it is called the Sugar Loaf. It contains a number 
of caves, some of which are large, and others are mere passages. 

QuBiTiOK. — Can you find twenty namei in ths foregoing j^aragraphT 

The foregoing names are called nawM, 

To THs Teaodbb. — See Appendix, p. 261, Suggestion 1. 



1* A Vonn is a word used as a name. 

EXERCISES. 

2. Copy the nouns in the foregoing pardgraph. 

3. Write five names of plants. Five nouns that are the 
names of animals. Five nouns that nam^ places. 

4. Point out the nouns in your reading-lesson. 

To THE TsAOHEB. — See Appendix, p. 261, Sug. 2. 



NOUNS. (Continued.) 

IndaetiTe Lesson. — 1. Mary and Martha are sisters. 2. The city 
of Chicago is in the State of Illinois. 3. Where is the city of Louis- 
ville t 4 Is not May a pleasant month! 
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Qttestioks. — What particular namet have the tistert f Which of the fore- 
going nouns are particular names f Which are general names ^ Bow do the 
two hinds difer t What hind of Utter does each particular name begin with t 



6. The particular names given to persons, places, and 
other objects should begin with capital letters. 

6. The names of the days of the week and the months 
of the year are particular names, and should begin with 
capites letters. The names of the seasons should begin 
with smaU letters. 

EXERCISES. 

7* Write the particiilar names (13) in the following list in 
one column^ and the general names (7) in another. Capital' 
ize when required, 

city, louisville, Philadelphia, lancaster, boy, girl, tree, John, 
man, Johnson, alice, harold, towser, country, plato, venus, 
mary, england, California, planet. 

8. Write the names of the days of the week. The months 
of the year. The seasons. 



NOUNS. (Cantintied.) 

Indnctiye Lesson. — 1. New York is in the United States. 2. 
James A. Garfield was elected President in 1880. 3. Doctor Evans is 
a dentist. 4. Who was Lodovico Comsro f 5. J. A. Garfield died in 
1881, and Chester A. Arthur became President of the U. S. 

Quscrnoirs. — JPnnt out the nameSj or nouns, in the foregoing sentences. 
What names consist of more than one word t In what names are initial letters^ 
or *^ initialSj*^ used t How is the name *^ United States " abbreviated t 



9. A noun may consist of Tnore than one word. 

10. Each word of a particular name consisting of more 
than one word should begin with a capital letter, 

11. An initial letter should be followed by a period ( . ). 
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EXERCISE. 

12. Write the names of five cities. Of five rivers. The 
names of the President of the U. S, and the Governor of the 
State. Of two great men. Your own name. 



SENTENCES. 

Indnetire Lesson.— In each of the following groups or combina- 
tions of words, some object is named and something is said about it. 
These groups of words make statements, and are called sentences, 

1. Iron rusts. 2. Dogs bark. 3. Soldiers fight. 4. Trees grow. 
5. Jewels glitter. 

The following groups of words do not make statements : 

1. Old iron. 2. Barking dogs. 3. Soldiers at war. 4 Thrifty 
trees. 5. Costly jewels. 

We can say of a statementf ^ is true; or^ 3 is not true. Complete state- 
ments are sentences. 

The following combinations of words ask questions, and are also 
called sentences : 

1. Does iron rustt 2. Do dogs barkt 3. Can soldiers fight f 
4. Will the trees grow f 5. Has William Cullen Bryant gone f 

The following combinations of words give commands, and are also 
called sentences : 

1. Mary, come. 2. Boys, study. 3. Soldiers, fight. 4. Work, 
William, 5. Try again. 

13. A Sentence is a combination of words used to make 
a complete statement, to ask a question, or to give a 
command. 

14. The Jirst word of a sentence should begm with a 
cental letter. 

16. A statement or a oommamd should generally be 
followed by a period ( . ). 

16. A question should be followed by an interrogation- 
poin^{%). 
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EXERCISES. 

17. Which of the following combinations of words are 
aentenoei! Whyf 

1. Does wood float ? 2. Does twinkle. 8. General Braddock 
was defeated. 4. The battle of Gettysburg. 5. Longfellow died. 
6. Longfellow^s death. 7. Seeds sprout. 8. Could Ceesar have 
been crowned ? 9. Braddock's defeat. 10. Stars twinkle. 

18. Punctuate these sentences. Which make ftatemeiLt(% 
which ask question^ and which give commandB! 

1. Doves coo 2. Sin degrades 8. Bees hum 4. Boys, re- 
tire 5. Can parrots talk 6. Does the sun shine 7. Comwallis 
surrendered 8. Soldiers, advance 9. Do snakes crawl 10. Na- 
poleon was banished 

19. Change the following questions to ftatements : 

1. Can birds fly ? 2. Was Cato banished ? 8. Will Rover bite ? 
4. Was Stonewall Jackson killed ? 5. Do flowers bloom ? 

20. Ask a qnestion and make a statement about — 

1. Horses. 2. Wrens. 8. Water. 4. General Grant. 5. New 
York. 

PRONOUNS. 

Inductive Lesson. — 1. John lost John's book. 2. John lost his 
book. 3, Victoria became queen when Victoria was nineteen years 
old. 4. Victoria became queen when she was nineteen years old. 

QuisTioKS.— WMch HnUnot should be used, ihefini or ike Mcond f Why t 
What word in the/ourth sentence is used instead of the noun " Victoria " / 

The words his and 8he are used instead of nouns, and are called 
pronowM, 

21. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. 

22. Nouns and pronouns are sometimes called sabfltantiyea 
They are used to represent* objects: noims, by naming them; pro- 
nouns, without naming them. 

1. To represent an object is to bring it before the mind. 

EXERCISES. 

23. Write a list of the nouns (22) and the pronouns (11) in 
the following story : 



f 



( 
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Did you ever hear how Deborah Read first saw her future hus- 
band, Benjamin Franklin? The young runaway apprentice had 
just bought three penny rolls at a baker's in Philadelphia ; and 
with a roll under each arm, and eating the third one,' he walked 
along the street, by the house of Mr. Read,* whose ^ daughter stood 
at the door, wondering at the strange appearance of the youth 
who^ was afterward to be her husband. But Benjamin was wholly 
unconscious of how he appeared to his future wife, and wandered 
about the streets of the city until he had finished his breakfast. 

1. A pronoun. 2. Mr, Bead is a noon. 

24. Use pronoims in place of the blanks in the following 
sentences: 

1. Mary dropped knife as was opening . 2. Lon- 
don is the metropolis of the world. is three times as large 

as New York. 8. " shall not go with ," said. 

4. "Ah, yes," said the old man ; **of course the boy will deceive 

. will make believe anything." 

/ 5. Suppose, little lady, 

doll should break head. 

Could make whole by crying. 

Till nose and eyes were red ? 



VERBS. 

Inductive Lesson.— 1. Iron rusts. 2. They fight 8. Flowers 
are blooming. 4. Does iron rust t 5. Have they gone t 6. Was Soc- 
rates poisoned t 7. Boys, study. 8. Come, Lilian. 

Questions.— Wha^ words in theftni ikt^MnUiuuii aee vMdAoiik nouns or 
pronouns to make statements f What ifiords in the fourth^ Afth, and sixth 
sentences are wed toith nouns or pronouns to ask questions f Which sentences 
give commands f 

The word rusla is used with the noun iron to make a statement. 
It is called'a verh^ and the noun iron is called its subject. 
Does rust and study are also called verbs, 

26. A Verb is a word used with a noun or a pronoun to 
make a statement, to ask a question, or to give a command. 
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26. A verb may consist of mm^e than one word. 

Examples. — "Flowers are Jtoowtn^." *fflave they ^cmc/" "It 
might have been" 

27. The Subject of a verb is the noun or the pronoun 
with which it is used to make a statement, to ask a ques- 
tion, or to give a command. 

28. The subject of the verb is also called the subject of 
the sentence; and the verb is called the predicate of the 
sentence, 

(a) The subject of a sentence represents the person or thing 
spoken of; the predicate deAotea what is asserted of the person 
or thing represented by the subject. 

In "Dogs bark," "Dogs are cross," "Dogs bite strangers," harhing^ 
being cross, and bUing strangers, are asserted of these animals. 

To THE Teaoheb. — See Appendix, p. 262, Sug. 8. 

29. The subject of a verb in a sentence that gives a 
command is generally thou or you understood. 

Example. — " Woodman, spare (tJiau) that tree I " — Morris, 

EXERCISES. 

30. Supply subjects for the following verbs : 

1. bloom, 2. sing. 3. Is coming? 4. Do 

skate ? 5. bums. 6. are jingling. 7. roar. 



8. Can run ? 9. sparkle. 10. swim. 

31. Supply verbs for the following subjects : 

1. Flowers . 2. Frogs . 8. grass ? 4. 

Rabbits . 5. Stars . 6. We . 7. I ? 8. 

Water . 9. Horses . 10. Who ? 

32. Which are the subjects^ and which the predicates^ of 
the following sentences f 

1. Flowers bloom. 2. Sin degrades. 3. I can work. 4. Can 
you sing ? 5. Has she come ? 6. Morning is breaking. 7. Bells 
are jingling. 8. Who whispered? 9. Knowledge comes. 10. 
Wisdom lingers. 
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MODIFYING WORDS. 

Remark. — If the rule with reference to whispering were changed 
80 as to allow you to whisper more frequently, you could say that the 
rule was modified. So also we may say, " Our actions are modified by 
circumstances." " They agreed to modify the contract." " His trip 
through the South modified his views," etc. 



33. To modify means to chomge BomewhaL 



Indactire Lesson. — Show me a book ; a new book ; an old book ; 
a small book ; this book ; Mary's book ; John's book. 

When I say, " Show me a book," the word hook applies to any book 
in the room. But when I say, " a new book," " an old book," " a small 
book," the word hook applies to a certain kind of book. The words 
neu;, old^ and smoiHX change the application of the word hook^ and are 
therefore said to modify it. So also the words Mary's and JdhrCs, 

Move your hand. Move it slowly, fast, up, down. Do you vary 
the act of moving as I mention the words slowly, fast, up, etc. t 

The words slowly, fast, up, and dovm are said to modify the verb 
m>ove. 

So also, if I say, " I strike the table, the chair, James, Henry," the 
application of the verb strike is changed or varied by the words taMe, 
chair, etc. These words modify the verb strike. 

When I say " the arching sky," the word arching adds something 
to the meaning of the word sky, but does not change its application so 
as to make it refer to a particular kind of sky. Arching is said to 
modify sky, 

34i To modify a word is to change its application or add 
to its meaning. 

36. A Hodifier is a word or a group of words joined to 
a word to change its application or add to its meaning. 

The mcanlDfif or application of a word may be changed by a limiting word 
or group of words, or by an explanatory word or group of words. Thus, in 
the sentence, *^ Good boys study,^^ the word good limits or restricts the word 
hcys to one kind of boys, good boys. In " The aU-vme BxtUr of the uni- 
MTM," aU'Wise is explanatory but not limiting. 
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EXERCISE. 

36. Point out the modifying words (12) in the following 
sentences, and the words modified by them : 

1. Old men walk slowly. 2. That bright little boy recites welL 
8. Those soldiers fought courageously and cautiously. 4. Did she 
sing sweetly ? 5. Ella^s book is on my desk. 



ADJECTIVES. 

Indactiye Lesson. — 1. Is fresh water a wholesome drink t 2. 
Ella's new book is torn. 8. Venus is brilliant. 4. My father is old. 
5. He is old. 

Questions. — Ibini out eight words in the foregoing sentences that are used 
to modify nouns. Which two of these represent oljects (22) ? Which word 
modifies a pronoun / 

The words fresh, a, wTiolesome, new, hrilUant, and old modify nouns 
without representing objects ; and they are called adjectives. 

The word old modifies the pronoun he without representing an 
object ; and it is called an adjective. 



37. An Adjective is a word used to modify a noun or a 
pronoun without representing an object. 

EXERCISES. 

38. Use adjectives in place of the following blanks : 

1. beggar sat by — wayside. 2. A teacher 

will have pupils. 8. A name is better than — riches. 

4. When did you purchase flute ? 

5. How doth bee 

Improve hour, 

And gather honey day 

From flower ! 

39. Use a^ectives in place of the words in brackets [ ] : 

1. [Which?] [what kind of?] book is mine. 2. [Which?] 
oranges are [of what size ?] [of what shape ?] and [of what taste ?]. 
8. The [how many ?] conmiandments are given in the [which one ?] 
chapter of Exodus. 4. The Eastern Continent contains [how 
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many ?] [what kind of ?] divisions. 5. Do the [what kind of ?] 
goods always come in the [what kind of f ] packages ? 

4a Point out the a^ectives in the following stanzas (10), 
and the word that each adjective modifies : 

ThB DAin>ELION. 

Brave little dandelion I Pale little dandelion, 

Fast falls the snow, In her white shroud. 

Bending the daffodil^s Heareth the angel-breeze 

Haughty head low ; Call from the cloud ; 

Under that fleecy tent, Tiny plumes fluttering 

Careless of cold, Make no delay ; 

Blithe little dandelion Little winged dandelion 

Counteth her gold. Soareth away. 

— Helen B, Bostwick, 

Questions. — What hind of letter does each Une of the foregoing poem 
begin withf How many of the pufietttation'marks that are vsed can you 
namef Why is the name ^^Helen 3. Eostwick '' placed after the poem t 



ADVERBS. 

Indactive Lesson. — 1. Listen attentively. 2. I saw James fre- 
quently. 8. It will soon be quite dark. 4. Listen very attentively. 
5. Try to study well. 

QuESTioKs. — What word mMfiee the verb *' listen '* f What two worde 
modify " saw " t Which one of these repreeente an object t What word in 
the third sentence modifies the adjective ** dark '' / What ward in the fourth 
sentence modifies " attentively " f What word in the fifth sentence modifies 
theverbal ''to study" (62)1 

The words attentively and frequently modify verbs without repre- 
senting objects ; and they are called adverhs. 

The word qwite modifies the adjective da/rk ; very modifies the ad- 
verb attentively; and well modifies the verbal to stitdy, Quite^ very, 
and tveU are called adverbs, 

41. An Adverb is a word used to modify a verb, a 
verbal, an adjective, or another adverb, without represent- 
ing an object. 
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EXERCISES. 

42. Use tAYeT}n in pla(^ of the following blanks: 

1. Baby bye, 's a fly. 2. A large crop of wheat has 

been harvested. 8. Christmas will be . 4. Is 



glass brittle ? 5. The oak grows . 

43. Use adverbs in place of the words in brackets : 

1. My sister can sew [how ?]. 2. I saw her [where ?]. 8. I saw 
her [when ?]: 4. Young persons [when ?] speak [how ?J. 6. 
[When ?] write [how ?] and spell [how ?]. 

44. Point out the adverbs in the following stanza (9), and 
the word that each adverb modifies : 

Twenty frogs once went to school 
Down beside a rushy pool — 
Twenty little coats of green, 
Twenty vests, quite white and clean. 
**We are very prompt," said they ; 
"First we study, then we play : 
That is how * we keep the rule, 
As' we daily go to school." 

1. The adverb how modifies keep. 2. As modifies go. 



PHRASES. 

Indactire Lesson. — 1. Wise men act carefully. 2. Men of 
wisdom act with care. 3. The German lady speaks our language 
well. 4 The lady from Germany speaks our language well. 5. The 
tree lies there. 6. The tree lies in that place. 7. Toward London 
is east. 

Questions. — What group of words in the second sentence is used in place 
of the adjective in ths first? In the fourth sentence, what combination of 
words is used in place of the Oiffective " German " ? What two words in the 
second sentence are used in place of the adverb " car^ully** in the first t In 
the sixth sentence, what comMnation of words is used as an adverb t How is 
" toward London " used t 

The combination of woi*ds of wisdom is used as an adjective ; with 
core is used as an adverb ; toward London is used as a noun. These 
combinations of words are called phrases. 
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46. A Phrase is a combinatioii of words that does not 
contain a subject and a predicate, and is nsed as a nonn, 
an adjective, or an adverb. 

EXERCISE. 

46. Select the phrases (12) in the following sentences, and 
the words that they modify : 

1. America was discovered by Columbus in 1492. 2. Did you 
speak to the man from the city of Boston ? 3. The lowing herd 
winds slowly o'er the lea. — Gray, 4. In the spring a fuller crimson 
comes upon the robin's breast. — Tennyion, 
5. Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time. — LcmgfeUow, 



PREPOSITIONS. 

Inductive Lesson. — ^1. The lady from Germany speaks our lan- 
guage with fluency. 2. Men of honor will be trusted at all times. 
8. I spoke to him. 

QuEsnoKB. — What word is vsed wUh the notm ** Germany^* to form a 
phrase f WUh the noun ^^ honor ^^ f WUh the pronoun ^^him^^f What 
word does the phrase *^/rom Germany " modtfy t " WUh fluency " t " To 
him " f What word Joins the phrase ^^/rom Germany " to the noun " lady " / 
The phrase " at times " to the verb " toiU he trusted " / 

The word from is used with the noun Germany to form the phrase 
from Germany, which it joins to lady ; and it is called a Reposition, 

The words with^ of at, and to are used with nouns or pronouns to 
form phrases, which they join to the words that the phrases modify ; 
and they are called prepositions. 



47. A Preposition is a word nsed with a nonn or a pro- 
nonn to form a phrase, which it joins to the word that 
the phrase modifies. 

48. After^ at^ lehmd^ helow^ for^ from^ of, in, over, 
and up are among the prepositions most commonly used. 
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49. The noun or the pronoun with which a preposition is used 
to form a phrase is called the oitjeet of the preposition. 

EXERCISE. 

60. Supply prepositions /or the following blanJes : 
1. The triumphs — the warrior are bounded — the narrow the- 
atre — his own age. — Prescott, 2. — his youth, Whittier worked 

his father — a farm. 3. I looked — the swallow building its 

nest — the eaves — the bam. 4. Alexander Hamilton was killed 
— a duel — Aaron Burr, — 1804. 

5. All are architects Fate, 

Working these walls Time ; 

Some massive deeds and great, 

Some ornaments rhyme. — Longfellow. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

Indactire Lesson. — 1. The sun was shining, and the birds were 
singing. 2. Knowledge comes, but Wisdom lingers. 8. We study 
grammar and geography. 4 The old man is ill or tired. 5. Through 
fields and through forests he bounded away. 

Questions. — Whal two tentenees does the word " and " join t What word 
Joins *•*• Knowledge comes'*'* and '''•Wisdom Hn^ert^^ f What two words does 
" and " Join in the third sentence t " Or " in the fourth t What word Joins 
the two phrases in the fifth sentence t 

The words and^ but, and or join sentences, or parts of a sentence ; 
and they are called conjunctions. 



61. A Conjunction is a word used to join sentences, or 
parts of a sentence. 

For obviooB reasons, the chief classes of conjanctions are given below. 



CO-ORDINATE CONJUNCTIONS. 

IndactiTe Lesson. — 1. Jupiter and Venus are brilliant. 2. He 
walks rapidly but awkwardly. 3. Heat expands metals, and cold con- 
tracts them. 

Questions. — Between what two words is ^^and^^ placed in the first sen- 
tence f What two words does '•'' but '' Join in the second sentence t What two 
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fumna are the eul^fects of the verb " are " t Are they need in the same way t 
What verb does the adverb ** rapidly '' modify ^ *^ Awkwardly " / Are these 
two words used in the same way t 

Words used in the same way in a sentence are said to have the 
wme eoMibruetion, 

The word aind in the first sentence joins two words that have the 
same construction, and it is called a co-ardincUe conjtmction. In the 
third sentence, the conjunction cmd joins two sentences, and it is called 
a co-ordinate conjunction, 

62. A Co-ordinate Conjunction is a conjonctioQ used to 
join sentences, or parts of a sentence that have the same 
construction. 

53. The chief co-ordinate conjunctions are andy hutj or, 
and nor. 

EXERCISES. 

64i Point out the co-ordinate conjunction^ and tTie parts 
joined by them : 

1. Trees and shrubs are growing in the yard. 2. Old and tried 
soldiers fight courageously, but cautiously. 3. We rush through 
valleys and across ravines. 

66. Use co-ordinate conjunctions in place of the blanks: 

A thirsty crow once searched everywhere for water, she 

could not find a drop. At last she spied a jug, pitcher, with 

water in it. Down she flew at once, eagerly pushed in her 

bill, tried to drink; she could not reach the water. She 

then attempted to tip the jug over, upset it, it was too 

heavy, she could not move it. Just then she saw some stones 

lying near ; she bravely cheerfully went to work 

dropped them one by one into the jug ; soon the water rose, 

she could drink all she wanted. 



CLAUSES. 

Indnctire Lesson. — 1. Wise men act carefully. 2. Men who are 
wise act carefully. 3. The German lady speaks our language well. 
4. The lady that came from Germany speaks our language welL 5. 
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The tree lies there. 6. The tree lies where it felL 7. She will come 
then. 8. She will come when the bell rings. 9. Did you hear the 
news t 10. Did you hear that Garfield was shot t 

QuxsnoNS. — What group of words in the second sentence is used in plaes 
of the o/djedive in the first f Does "wAo are icise^^ contain a sul^ect and 
predicated In the fourth sentence^ what combination of words containing a 
subject and predicate is used in place of the a(ffedive '* German" f In the 
sixth sentence, what combination of words is used in place of the adverb " there " 
in the fifth t In the eighth sentence, what combination of words is used as an 
adverb / What combination of words in the tenth sentence is used in place of 
the noun ** news" in the ninth t 

The combination of words v3ho art wise is used as an adjective ; 
wh^e it fell is used as an adverb ; that Oarfisld was shot is used as a 
noun. Each of these combinations of words contains a subject and 
predicate, and is called a clause. 



66. A Clause is a combination of words containing a 
subject and a predicate, and used as a noun, an adjective, 
or an adverb. 

EXERCISE. 

67. Point out the danses in the following sentences: 

1. Pupils that study will improve. 2. The troops surrendered 
because their commander was killed. 8. Make hay while the sun 
shines. 4. Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 

5. We count the broken lyres that rest 

Where the sweet wailing singers slumber. — Holme%, 

QuEsnoKB. — Which two of these clauses modify nouns, and are thertfore 
adjective clauses f Which three of them are used as adverbs to mod^fi/ verbs t 
Which one is used as a nounf 



SUBORDINATE CONJUNCTIONS. 

Indactire Lesson. — 1. I will go if you remain. 2. The troops 
surrendered because their commander was killed. 8. Performance is 
better than promising (is). 

QuEsnoKS. — What clause follows " wUl go " f What word is used with 

" you remain " to form a clause t ff ^^ if** were dropped, would the clause be 

Joined to " will go" f What clause modijles '* surrendered " / Which is the 

first word of the clause t Does " because " Join the clause to " surrendered*'^ t 

What uford Joins " than promising {is)** to " better ** t 
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The word if is used with the subject you and the predicate reifnain 
to form a clause, which it joins to vrill go ; and it is called a subordi- 
nate conjunction. 

The words if, because, and t?ian are used to join clauses to the words 
that the clauses modify. They are called subordinate conjunctions. 



68. A Subordinate Conjnnotion is a conjanction used 
with a subject and a predicate to form a clause, which 
it joins to tie word that the clause modifies. 

69. Among the chief subordinate conjunctions are a«, 
because, if, thatij and that. 

EXERCISES. 

60. Use sabordinate coiqunctions in place of the blanks in 
the following sentences : 

1. Contentment is better wealth. 2. Was Caesar slain 

he was ambitious ? 8. She is younger I am. 4. — ye love 

me, keep my commandments. 5. the moon is very much 

smaller the sun, yet it is much nearer the earth, it ap- 
pears to be nearly as large as the sun. 

61. Use a co-ordinate or a subordinate coiqunction in place 
of each of the blanks in the following sentences : 

1. — the moon should pass between the earth the sun, 

there would be an eclipse of the sun; the earth should pass 

between the sun the moon, there would be an eclipse of the 

moon. 2. Which study do you like best, arithmetic, algebra, — 

geometry ? 3. I like geometry better the others, I think 

it is more interesting perhaps more useful. 4. Vice 

crime will flee before us. 5. I know he knows it. 



VERBALS. 

VERBALS USED AS NOUNS. 

Indactire Lesson. — 1. I desire something. 2. I desire to go. 3. 
You will oblige me by remaining. 

QussnoKS. — What word in the second sentenee is used instead of the noun 
^^ something*^ in the first r What is the oli;ea of the preposition^' by ^f From 
what verb is ^^ to go '' derived t ** JUmaining " f 
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The words to go and remaining are derived from the verbs go and 
remain, and are used as nouns. They are called verbals, 

VERBALS USED AS ADJECTIVES. 

Indactire Lesson. — 1. He has opportunities to study. 2. Money 
that is earned is appreciated. 3. Money earned is appreciated. 

QuEsnoNB.— What hind of opportunities hat \e t What do€$ ** to &tudy " 
modify t Read the adjective elauee in the second eentenee. What word in the 
third sentence is used instead of this clause f What does the clause modtfyt 
What does '* earned *^ in the third sentence modify ^ 

The words to study and earned are derived from the verbs study 
and earn, and are used as adjectives. They are called verbals, 

VERBALS USED AS ADVERBS. 

Indactire Lesson. — 1. She has come for this purpose. 2. She 
has come that she might study. 3. She has come to study. 4 Be- 
cause they were suspected, they withdrew. 5. Having been suspected, 
they withdrew. 

QuEsnoirs. — What phrase in the first sentence teUs why she has comef 
What clause in the second sentence tells why she has come t What verb does 
the phrase modify f The clause f What verb in the third sentence does "fo 
study " modify t What verb does " having been suspected " modify t 

The words to stvdy and having been suspected are derived from the 
verbs study and suspect, and are used as adverbs. They are called 
verbals, 

62. A Verbal is a word that is derived from a verb and 
partakes of its natnre, and is used as a noun, an adjective, 
or an adverb. 

EXERCISES. 

63. Point out the verbals used as nouns : 

1. To err is human. — Pope, 2. To resist evil by evil is evil. — 
Mohammed, 3. To have ideas is to gather flowers. To think is to 
weave them into garlands. — Madame Swetchine, 4. Heading with- 
out purpose is unprofitable. 5. He objected to being defeated. 

64i Point out the verbals used as adjectives : 

1. Have they the courage to try ? 2. Wealth acquired dishon- 
estly is frequently a curse. 8. A noun is a word used as a name. 
4. The passage is to be feared. 5. The bird flying is a wren. 
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66. Point out the verbals v^aed as adverbs : 

1. They have gone to stay. 2. Having been detected, they 
were punished. 3. I was persuaded to remain. 4. Scaling yon- 
der peak, I saw an eagle. 5. He is anxious to be employed. 



RESPONSIVES. 

Inductive Lesson. — 1. Is Autumn dying! Yos. 2. Do you ex- 
pect him f No. 

QrssTioir. — What tvorde <xre used to reply to the foregoing qttestionef 

The words yes and no are used in replying to questions, and are 
called re»ponsive8, 

66. A Besponsiye is tbe word yes^ yea^ ay^ no^ nay^ or 
amen^ used to reply or respond to a question or a petition. 

67. Use responsiyes in place of the foUowing blanks : 

1. Will you go? . 2. Have they returned? . 8. 

Can you recite ** The Vagabonds " ? . 4. As many as are of 

the opinion that the tariff bill should be repealed will say Ay, 
. 5. Deliver us from evil. . 



INTERJECTIONS. 

Indaetive Lesson. — 1. Oh I I am wounded. 2. Hurrah ! hurrah I 
It is over ! 3. Ha, ha 1 4. Hark I did ye not hear it t 5. Halloo I 

Questions. — Which of the foregoinff words are rued to expreee a sudden 
feeUng t Wlwih are used to eaU attention t 

The words 6h^ h/urrdhy and ha are used to express a sudden feeling, 
and are called interjections. The words hark and halloo are used to 
call attention, and are also called interjections. 



68. An Inteijection is a word used simply to express 
a sndden f eeKng or to call attention. 

(59- An interjection should generally be followed by an 
exdamationrjpoint ( I ). 
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EXERCISES. 

7a W%tc/io/f^/o{Zcnmngti;ord8 are intexjectioiui! 

1. AlaS) poor Yorick ! 2. Ho, ho I Come here. 8. Hush I he 
will hear you. 4. ** O * stay ! " the maiden said. 
5. Be sure that you blow out the candle — 

Ri fol de rol tol de rol lol. — Horace Smith, 
1. The interjection is always written with a capiUd letter, 

71. Use intexjections in place of the following blanks : 

1. ! I am hurt. 2. I What is it ? 3. I She is 

dying. 4. ^ John I 5. I Tread softly. 



DEFINITION OF LANGUAGE. 

72. Language is the expression of thought by means of 
words combined in sentences. 

We think, and our mental products are ideas and thoughts. An idea is 
expressed by a single word, or a group of words not oontiuning a subject and 
predicate ; as, Urds^ trees, grow, can fly ^ wiee^ more beautiful^ etc. A thought 
is expressed by a group of words containing a subject and predicate ; as, Birds 
can fly ; Trees are plants^ etc. 

73. All the words of the language can be divided, ac- 
cording to their use, into ten classes, cdMed parts of speech. 
A Part of Speech is, therefore, a class of words that is 
made according to their use in sentences. 

74i The ten parts of speech are — 
Nouns, Pronouns, Verbs, Adjectives, Adverbs, Proposi- 
tions, Conjunctions, Verbals, Ilesponsives, and Interjections. 

76. The part of speech to which a word belongs is determined 
from its rise in the sentence in which it is found. Hence a word may 
be a noun in one sentence, a verb in another, an adjective in an- 
other, and so on ; as, "The fast is over" (w.). **I fast twice a 
week" {v,). *'He owns 9k fast horse" (adj.). "The horse trots 
fast'*'* (adv.). 

The word word is firequently used in this book as the equivalent of part 
of speech. It must not be forgotten, however, that a part of speech may con- 
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sist of several words. Thus, General FUz-Jdhn Porter is a noun ; migM Tmvb 
been marching is a verb ; more gallant is an adjective ; lees wisely is an ad- 
verb ; to be reproved is a verbal ; according ^ is a preposition ; a« ^ is a con- 
junction, etc 

EXERCISES. 

76. Write a list of the words belonging to each part of 
speech in 23, 40, H, and Jfi, 

11, Name the parts of speech in your reading-lesson. 



DEFINITION OF GRAMMAR. 

78. Orammar is the science that treats of the relations 
and forms of words and sentences^ as used in the correct 
expression of thought. 

When words are so combined as to bring together the ideas expressed by 
them, they are said to be related. The relation of words is indicated by their 
form and position. 

The form of a word is determined by the idea that it expresses, and the 
relation that it bears to other words. The position of a word is determined 
by the relation that it bears to other words. 

The leading logical divisions of English grammar are etymology^ which 
treats of the classification and form of words, and syntax, which treats of the 
relation of words and the construction and form of sentences. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 

Indnetire Lesson. — 1. Gen. R. E. Lee was a brave soldier. 2. 
Prof. 0. W. Holmes, M. D., resides in Mass. 3. The sirup cost twenty- 
five cts. a gal. 

Questions. — What is thejirst word of the first sentence f Is it abbreviated ? 
What does ^^ abbreviate" m^eanf What other words are abbreviated f With 
what hind of letters do they begin t What punctuaMon-marh follows them f 



19, Shortened written words like Gen,y li,^ P^of^ 
M, -D., etc., are called abbreviations. 

In speaking, the word for which the abbreviation stands is usually pro- 
nounced in full, except in the case of initial letters in a person's name, and a 
few tities, such as A. M., LL. D., M. D., etc. Thus, "Robert E. Pattison, 
Gov. of Pa.," should be read Hobert E, Pittison, Governor of Pennsylvania, 

2 
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80. An ahbreviation should begin with the same kind 
of letter as the word for which it stands, and be followed 
by a period. 

EXERCISES. 

81. Write the following abbreviations and the words for 
which they stand : 

Mr., Mrs., Dr., M.D., A. M., Col., P.M., Ala., 111., Pa., W. Va., 
N. O., Acct., Reed., A. D. (See Appendix, p. 257.) 

82. Abbreviate the following words: 

Esquire, Doctor of Laws, Honorable, Professor, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, British America, county, hour, France, bushel, 
creditor, debtor, yards. 

83. Write the abbreviations for the days of the week. The 
months of the year. 



CONTRACTIONS. 

Indnetire Lesson. — 1. I Ve treasured it. 2. They '11 come soon. 
8. Can't, ma'am, o'er. 

Questions. — What does "7'm" mmnf How may ^'' fhey wilV^ he eon- 
traded f What is meant by ^^ contracted^'* f From what is '•''canH^^ con- 
tractedr "t^er'V 

84. Shortened spoken and written expressions like der, 
I ^vcy etc., are called contractions. 

A contraction should be read as it is written. Thus, " I *11 go " should 
not he read " I will go." Contractions should be avoided in formal writing 
and speaking. 

86. An apostrophe ( ' ) should be nsed in a contraction 
to show the omission of one or more letters. 

86. The contraction ain't should not be used. DonH should be 
used as a contraction of do not^ and not of does not. 

EXERCISES. 

87. Explain the following contractions: 

Don^t; sha'n't ; he's; they're; aren't; isn't ; I'll; 'tis; we've. 
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88. Correct the following enora: 

• 1. Theyre not coming. 2. Weve found them. 3. I aint going. 
4. He dont care. 5. Aint you mistaken ? 
To THE Teaoheb. — See Appendix, p. 262, Sag. 4. 



OMITTED ^A^ORDS. 

Indnetire Lesson.—!. Who is there! William. 2. When was 
Gladstone born f In 1809. 

Questions. — Does the word *^ William^^ answer the first question in full f 
Do the words " William is there '' / What words are omitted in the answer to 
the second question t 

89. Words necessary to the sense are frequently omitted 
in speaking and writing. The hearer or reader must be 
able to supply them. 

Frequently, it is hetter to answer questions without omitting words. We 
should form the habit of using sentences to express our thoughts. 

EXERCISE. 

90. Supply the omitted words : 

1. Where is Gibraltar? In Spain. 2. To what government 
does it belong ? England. 3. Pride goeth before destruction, and 
a haughty spirit before a fall. — Prov. am, 18, 4. Who won the 
battle of Chancellorsville ? General Lee. 5. How ? By skillful 
generalship. 

To THE Teaoheb.— See Appendix, p. 262, Sug. 5 and 6. 

FOR REVIEW. 

91. Beview the remarks and exercises that are numbered, 
and illustrate each remark with an original sentence. 



EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION. 

To THE Teacher.— Pupils should now begin to study Part V, " Elements 
of Composition." See p. 208. See also Appendix, p. 262, Sug. 7. 

The exercises in Part V can not he omitted teithout great disadvantage to 
the pupil. 



PART 11. 

]SLEMENTS AND ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 



SENTENCES. 

92. A Sentence is a combination of words nsed to make 
a complete statement, to ask a question, or to give a com- 
mand. 



SENTENCES CLASSED ACCORDING TO FORM. 

Indaetire Lesson. — 1. Birds fly. 2. The sun is shining. 3. Men 
who are wise, act carefully. 4. The tree lies where it fell. 5. Knowl- 
edge comes, but wisdom lingers. — Tennyson. 

QuKSTioNB. — What is the subject of the first sentence f The predicate f 
What words form a clause in the third sentence f In the fourth t Of what 
two sentences is the fifth sentence composed t 

The first sentence contains but one subject and one predicate, and 
is called a simple sentence. The third sentence contains a clause, and 
is called a complex sentence. The fifth sentence is composed of two 
sentences, and is called a compound sentence. 



93. Sentences are divided, according to their form, into 
three classes : Simple^ Complex^ and Compound. 

94. A Simple Sentence is a sentence that contains but 
one subject and one predicate. 

96. A Complex Sentence is a sentence that contains a 
clause. 

96. A Componnd Sentence is a sentence composed of 
two or more sentences. 
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97. The sentences used to form a compound sentence 
are called members of the compound sentence. 

It Bhonld be remembered that the term dause is loosely nsed in many text- 
books on rhetoric and granmiar to name any part of a sentence containing a subject 
and predicate. The reasons for restricting the nse of this term to subordinate 
' propositions, and asing the term member to name the co-ordinate parts of a com- 
pound sentence, are obvious. 

(a) A sentence that contains two or more subjects or predicates, 
and can be expanded into a compound sentence, may be called 

a contracted compound sentence; as, ''Days come and go" 

(= Days come and days go). 

(b) A sentence that contains two or more subjects, and can not 
be expanded into a compound sentence, may be called a partial 
compound sentence; as, ''Charles Jones and Henry Brown con- 
stitute the firm." 

EXERCISE. 

98. Which of the foUounng sentences are simple, which 
complex, and which compound ? Why f 

1. Sirius is a bright star. 2. How I wonder what you are I 
3. I came, I saw, I conquered. 4. The Queen of Sheba, who had 
heard of the wisdom of Solomon, visited him. 5. The British 
army left America in 1782 and 1783, and in 1783 the American 
army was disbanded. 6. Love your enemies. 7. Observe the 
scope and design of the writer. 8. Righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion, but sin is a reproach to any people. — Prov, adv, SJ^, 9. I saw 
who came. 10. Men labor that they may become rich. 



SENTENCES CLASSED ACCORDING TO USE. 

Indaetire Lesson. — 1. Sirius is a bright star. 2. Is Sirius a 
bright star f 3. Boys, go to work. 4. How bright Sirius is ! 5. If 
your letter is finished, bring it to me. 

Questions. — WhUTt sentences are used to mahe statements f Which one is 
vsed to ash a question f Which ones are used to give commands? 

The first sentence is used to make a statement, and is called a 
declarative sentence. The second sentence is used to ask a question, 
and is called an interrogative sentence. The third sentence is used to 
give a command, and is called an imperative sentence. 
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99. Sentences are divided, according to their use, into 
three classes : Dedaraivoe^ Interrogative^ and Imperative. 

100. A Declarative Sentence is a sentence nsed to make 
a statement. 

101. An Interrogative Sentence is a sentence nsed to ask 
a question. 

102. An Imperative Sentence is a sentence nsed to give 
a command. 

(a) Some declarative sentences are used to express a sudden 
thought or feeling, and may be called exdamatory sentences. An ex- 
clamatory sentence should be followed by an exelamatiorirpoint ( I ). 

EXERCISE. 

103. Claaaify the following sentences according to form 
and use: 

1. Give me liberty. 2. Do you love your enemies ? 8. Do you 
know where Lucknow is? 4. The niunerous harbors of Maine 
offer the best facilities for conmierce. 5. Doubt vanished with 
Smoke, and Hope began with Flame. — MitcheU. 



ANALYSIS. 

Indnetire Lesson. — Diligent pupils improve rapidly. 

QuxsnoNS. — What hind of sentence is ilu foregoing t What is iie sttb- 
jectt Its predicate/ By what a^edvve is ^'•pvpils^* modyiedf By tvhat 
adverb is ^^improve^* modified f 

The answers to the foregoing questions may be given according to 
a certain form, as follows : 

This is a simple, declarative sentence. Pupils is the subject ; it is 
modified by diligent, an adjective. Improve 
is the predicate ; it is modified by rapidly, written analysis. 

*°^^''^^^- . pupils 

This statement is called the analysis of jgj) - 

the sentence. It may be expressed in writ- 



DUigent «<'i 
improve p 



ing, thus : rapidly 



•«f« 
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104. Analysis is the process of separating a sentence into 
the words, phrases, and clauses of which it is composed. 

Analysis may be either oral or written. The written analysis of a sen- 
tence is conveniently and appropriately called an ozUUne of the sentence. 

105. The words, phrases, and clauses of which a sen- 
tence is composed are called its elements. 

106. The elements of a sentence may be divided into 
essential elements (the subject and predicate)^ modifying 
elements, conjunctive elements, and independent elements. 



CHIEF USES OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 
ANALYSIS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES. 



NOUNS, PRONOUNS, AND VERBS. 
Verbs and Their Subjects. 

Remark. — In the sentences " Birds fly " and " He came," the noun 
birds is the subject of the yerhfly; and the pronoun Tie is the subject 
of the verb came. Birds and Tie are also the subjects of the sentences, 
and fly and came are the predicates (28). It may be seen that — 

107. Nonns and prononns may be nsed as the subjects 
of verbs (27). 

108. Nouns and pronouns thus used are called the subjects of 
the sentences of which the verbs are the predicates. 

The way in which words are used in sentences is called their eandrucUon, 
The word construction means " buili^ng together." 

EXERCISES. 

109. Analyze the following sentences : 
1} Music charms. 

ORAL ANALYSIS. WRITTEN ANALYSIS. 

This is a simple, declarative sentence. Music ^ jyiMtmc* 
is the subject. C%an»d is the predicate. icharmsP 
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2. Must I stay ? 3.* Intelligence rules. 4. Study.* 5. Gentle 

persons are greatly admired.' 

1. Sentences marked with black figurce, like this, ehoald be committed to mem- 
ory. 2. You onderstood is the sabject. In oatlining, inclose it in parentheses. A 
sentence the sabject or the predicate of which is omitted, may be called eUiptieaL 
8. In the fifth sentence, the subject persons is modified by the adjective ffentle, and 
the predicate are admired is modified by the adverb greatly. (See 37 and 41.) Ad- 
jectives and adverbs thus used will frequently be found in the following exercises. 

ExFLANATioir. — A stravjTit^ vertical Une^ rather heavy, joins the subject 
and the predicate. It should bo drawn close to the words that it joins, and 
extend from the upper part of a small letter in the subject to the line of writ- 
ing of the predicate. The letters to the right and above the words should be 
written neatly and in a smaller hand than the sentence ; and the usual punct- 
uation-rcarks for abbreviated words should be omitted. Modifying words 
are written under tlie words that they modify, beginning about the space of 
four letters to the right. 

To THE Teaoueb. — See Appendix, p. 262, Sug. 8. 

110. Copy three sentences containing noims tised as the 
subjects of verbs. Two containing prononiUL 

To TUE Teaoheb. — See Appendix, p. 263, Sug. 9. 



Possessive Nouns and Pronouns. 

Remark. — In " John's books," the noun John's modifies the noun 
books by denoting possession. So also the pronoun our in " our na- 
tion." It may be seen that — 

111. Nouns and pronouns may modify other nouns and 
pronouns by denotinff possession. 

112. Nouns and pronouns thus used are called possessive nonns 

and pronouns. 

EXERCISES. 

113. Analyze the following sentences : 

1. My brother-in-law's valuable property was partly destroyed. 

ORAL ANALYSIS. OUTLINE. 

This is a simple, declarative sen- 
tence. Property is the subject; it is 
modified by brother-in-law^ s, a possess- " -^ 
ive noun, and valuable, an adjective. 



property • 

\l)rother-in-law^8 p * 

I Mypp 

[valuable «<'■' 

J . - hcas dest/royed p 

Brother-in-law^ s is modified by my, a partly '^^^ 

possessive pronoun. Was destroyed is 

the predicate ; it is modified by partly j an adverb. 
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Ei^PLANATioN. — A guide-line is drawn from the fourth letter of the subject 
to the word valuable^ to show at a glance that valuable^ as well as brother-in- 
law^s, modifies property, A guide-line should always be used when words 
mo(Ufying the same word are separated by other words. 

2. Whose books were taken ? 3. General Jackson^s forces were 
soon engaged. 4. Where did Longfellow's Evangeline live ? 
5. The old man's feeble footsteps slowly died away. 

114. Copy three sentences containing possessive noniUL 
Two containing possessive prononiUL 



ApposUive JSauns and l^ronouns. 

Eemark.— In "The poet Keats," the noun Keats modifies the 
noun poet by representing the same person. It may be seen that — 

116. Nouns and pronouns may modify other nouns and 
pronouns by r^esentinff the same person or thing . 

116. Nouns and pronouns thus used are called appositive nouns 

and pronouns. 

Appositive means " placed by the side of/ 



11 



a n 



EXERCISES. 

117. Analyze the following sentences : 

1. The steamer Tallapoosa was lost. 2. I outline. 

myself will go. 3. When did the painter Raphael steamer • 
live ? 4. Has your friend Sarah returned ? The^^J 

6. Was our late President, General U. 8. Grant,* Talhpoosa 

ever woimded ? 

1. General XT. 8. Grant is a noun (9). 

118. Copy two sentences containing appositive nouna 



Complements. 

Bemark. — In the sentence "Dogs bark," nothing is needed to 

complete the sense ; but if we say, " Dogs chase ," or " Dogs are 

,*' the sense is incomplete, and some word, as rabbits or cross, 

must be added to express the full meaning ; thus : " Dogs chase rab- 
bits," or " Dogs are cross." The words rabbits and cross are the com- 
plements of the verbs that they follow. And in the sentence " Thoy 
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desire to be mMiers^ the word toidiers is needed after the yerbal to be 
to complete the meaning, and is its complement. 

The word complement means ^ something that completes." 

119. A Complement is a nonn, a prononn, or an adjec- 
tive, added to a verb or a verbal to complete the meaning. 

EXERCISE. 

12a Supply complements : 

1. Longfellow was a . 2. He wrote . 3. Evangeline 

and Hiawatha are . 4. I want to be an . 6. To chase 

is . 6. Whose is that ? 7. Whose have you ? 

8. The child was called . 9. Gibbon was an , 10. Jef- 
ferson was elected . 



Subjective Predicate Nouns and Pronouns* 

Remark. — In the sentence " Longfellow was a poet," the noun 
poet modifies the noun Longfellow by representing the same person, 
and it is also the complement of the verb teas. It may be seen that — 

121. Nonns and prononns may be the complements of 
verbs and modify their subjects by representing the same 
person or thing. 

122. Nouns and pronouns thus used are called subjective 

predicate nonns and prononna 

EXERCISES. 

123. Analyze the following sentences : 
1. Beaumont was Fletcher's co-laborer. 

ORAL ANALYSIS. OUTLINE. 

Was is the incomplete predicate. Its „ J Beaum^ont • 
complement is co-laborer, a subjective iwas^-^ 

predicate noun, which modifies Beait- co-laborer 'p* 

mmtt Co-^oZ^orer is modified, etc. Fletcher's p^ 

Explanation. — The complement of a verb that modifies its subject is 
written under the verb, beginning at the fourth letter. Add a small sign 
( + ) to a verb or a verbal when it is incomplete. 
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As was has but throe letters in it, a small dash is used on the line of 
writing in place of the fourth letter. 

2. Sirius is a bright star. 3. Millard Fillmore was not elected 
president. 4. Was Charles chosen umpire ? 6. The French em- 
peror Napoleon was a great general. 

124. Copy three sentences containing subjective predicate 
noims. 



Verhala sometimes refer to preceding nouns and pronouns; as, 
^^ James wishes to become a scholar." " J3e is tired of being a clerk." 
" Goldsmith spoke of returning to London." (506.) 

Verbals are sometimes used without reference to a preceding noun 
or pronoun ; as, " To become a scholar requires study." " To be em- 
ployed is to be happy." (506.) 



Stibjedive Predicate Nouns, (Contintied.) 

Bemark. — In the sentence "James wishes to. become a scholar, 
the noun scholar modifies the noun James, and is also the complement 
of to become. It may be seen that — 

126. NoiULS and pronouns may be the complements of 
verbals, and modify the nomis and pronouns to which 
they refer by representmff the same person or thing. 

126. Nouns and pronouns thus used may conveniently be called 

subjective predicate nouns and pronouns. 



>» 



EXERCISE. 

127. Explain the vse of the words in italics : 

1. Do you desire to become a poetf 2. /have no desire to be he. 
8. Did Henry Clay expect to be elected President f 4. JSe became 
tired of being a coimtry physician. 5. Try to be a brave man. 



Nouns and Pronouns Used Absolutely. 

Bemark. — In the sentence " To become a scholar requires study," 
the noun scholar is the complement of the verbal to become, but it does 
not modify any preceding noun or pronoun. It may be seen that — 
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128. NomiB and pronomiB may be used merely as the 
complements qfverbah, 

129. In such constructions nouns and pronouns are said to be 
used absolutely (335, 2). 

Absolutely means ^^ in a loosened sense." 

EXERCISE. 

130. Explain the use of the words in italics : 

1. To be called a Christian was at one time a reproach. 2. It 
requires courage to be a soldier, 3. The difficulties in the way of 
becoming a successful laicyer are not slight ones. 

Direct Objects* 

Bemark. — In the sentence " Dogs bite strangers," the noun stran- 
gers modifies the verb Mte by representing the persons receiving or 
directly affected by the act of biting, and it is also the complement of 
the verb. And in the sentence " We talk of educating our children," 
the noun children modifies the verbal educating in the same way, and 
is also the complement of educating. It may be seen that — 

131. Nouns and prononns may be the complements of 
verbs and verbals, and modify them by representing the 
person or thing receiving or directly affected hy the 
action expressed hy them. 

132. Nouns and pronouns thus used are called direct objects. 

133. The direct object of a verb or a verbal can be found by 
asking a question with whom or what before the verb or the verbal. 
The answer will be the direct dtject ; as, ** Whom did John strike ? " 
*'John struck Jamesy '''•What did Columbus discover?" ** Co- 
lumbus discovered America,'*'* ** Whom do we talk of educating ?" 
** We talk of educating our children.^'* ** What is it profitable to 
study ? " ** To study grammar is profitable." (But see 403.) 

Verbs and verbals that have direct objects are said to be transitive. (394.) 

EXERCISES. 

134. Explain the use of the words in italics, and analyze 
i, 2, 4, 6, and 7. 
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L Ceesar conquered Oaul, 

ORAL ANALYSIS. OUTLINE. 

Conquered is the incomplete predicate. Its q ^CcBsar* 
complement is Oaul, a direct object, by which '^c(mqiteredp+ 
it is modified, ' Oaul<^o 

ExPLAKATiON. — The sign + shows that the predicate is incomplete. 

2. You have wronged me. 3. Flavius exhorted the heathen to 
abandon idolatry. 4. Did Aaron Burr kill Hamilton? 6. Valdez 
tried to suppress the sla/oe-trade in Cuba. 6. Columbus discovered 
Ciiba. 7. Columbus's brother Bartholomew visited the English 
monarch, Henry VIII.* 

1. See 9 and 115. 

135. Copy three sentences containing nouns used as direct 
objects. Two containing prononna 



Objective Predicate Nouns and Pronouns* 

Bemark. — It has been shown that in the sentence " Charles was 
chosen umpire," the noun umpire is the complement of the verb was, 
and modifies its subject. In the sentence " The captains chose Charles 
umpire," the noun umpire is a complement of chose, and modifies 
Charles by representing the same person. But Charles has become 
the direct object of chose, and consequently modifies it and is also a 
complement of it. The verb chose has therefore two complements : the 
noun Charles, by which it is modified, and the noun umpire, which 
modifies its direct object. So also in " They endeavored to elect Mr. 
Brown president," in which the verbal to elect has two complements : 
Mr. Brown, its direct object, by which it is modified, and president, 
which modifies Mr, Brovm. It may be seen that — 

136. Nouns and pronouns may be the complemenis of 
verbs and verbak, and modify tbeir direct objects by 
representing the same person or thing. 

137. Nouns and pronouns thus used are called objective predi- 
cate nouns and pronouns. 

138. The principal verbs that may join predicate nouns or pro- 
nouns to their direct objects are appoint, call, crovm, elect, name, 
etc. 
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It may "be seen tliat the oomplements of incomplete predicates, or wba, 
are: 1. Direct objects; 2. Subjective predicate nouns or ac^ectives; or, 8. 
Direct objects and objective predicate nouns or adjectives. 

EXERCISE. 

139. Explain the use of the words in italics^ and analyze 
i, 2, 5, 5, and 6, 

1. Our friends call their home Bellevue. 

ORAL ANALYSIS. OUTLINE. 

Co// is the incomplete predicate. Its \ friends* 

complements are honiej a direct object, ^-^ OurPP 

by which it is modified, and Bellews, an \caup+ + 

Ji/yme^ * 
objective predicate noun, which modifies thp'rpp 

home. Home is also modified by (heir, a BelletmCP* 

possessive pronoun. 

Explanation. — The objective predicate noun is written under the word 
that it modifies. The two complement signs show that a direct object and an 
objective predicate noun are needed to complete the meaning of the predicate. 

2. They crowned Victoria queen, 3. Name it Jip, 4. Why do 
they wish to appoint him derJc f 6. Mohammedans call Mecca the 
holy city. 6. The Democratic party elected Jackmn president, 
7. The inhabitants were talking of naming the place New IMan, 



Indirect Objects. 

Bemark. — ^In the sentence " I shall give Anna the ring," the verb 
shall give is followed by two nouns that modify it, Anna and ring. 
The noun ring is its direct object. The noun Anna modifies the verb 
by representing the person to whom the action expressed by the verb 
is done. So also in the sentence " General Grant desired to send him 
more troops," the pronoun him modifies the verbal to send in the same 
way. It may be seen that — 

140. Nouns and prononns may modify verbs and verbals 
by representing that to or for which the actions eaypressed 
ly them are done. 

141. Nouns and pronouns thus used are called indirect objects. 

142. The indirect object of a verb or a verbal can be found by 
asking a question with to whom or what or for whom or wh^ before 
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the verb or verbaL If the answer is a noun or a pronoun^ it is the 
indirect direct; as, "To whom did he give the book ? " "He gave 
me the book." ^*JPbr whom did Ann's mother promise to buy a 
doll ? " " Ann's mother promised to buy her a doll. " 

143. The principal verbs that may have an indirect object are 
allowy askj brings buy, get, give, leave, lend, make, offer, pass, pay, 
present, promise, r^use, send, show, sing, tea/ih, tell, throw, write, etc. 

The indirect object expresses the relation usiudly expressed by to or for, 

"The indirect object is equivalent to a noon with the preposition to or for 
before it ; as, ' Give John his book.' ' He bears William a grudge/ * Build me a 
house/ * William = to William, John = to John, me = for me.' ''—Morris. 

EXERCISES. 

144. Explain the iise of the words in italics, and analyze 
1, 2, S, 4, and 6. 

1. Give me liberty, 

ORAL ANALYSIS. OUTLINE. 

Give is the incomplete predicate. Its com- « j 1 (t/ou) • 

plement is liberty, a direct object, by which it is • OiveP+ 

modified. It is also modified by me, an indirect ^f 

object. liberty'- 

2. Did he show tJiem Caesar's wounds f 3. They have grudged 
us contribution. — Shale. 4. Send thy children food. 5. He tried 
to secure my vote by promising me the position. 6. The Scots sold 
the Parliament their sovereign, Charles L 7. ** Give vs a song,^^ the 
soldiers cried. 

146. Copy three sentences containing indirect objects of 
verbs. 

Indirect Objects. {Continued.) 

Remark. — In the sentence " A man near him was killed," the pro- 
noun Mm modifies the adjective near by representing the person whom 
the man was near. And in " They fought like brave men," the noun 
men modifies the adverb like by representing the persons whom they 
fought like. It may be seen that — 

146. Nouns and prononng may modify a few adjectives 
and adverbs by representing that to which the quality is 
directed. 
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147. Nouns and pronouns thus used are called indirect objects 
of the words that they modify. 

148. The indirect object of an adjective or an adverb can be 
foimd by asking a question with whom or wTuit before the adjec- 
tive or the adverb. The answer will be the indirect object; as, 
''What did they look like?'' **They looked like roae-huds,'' 
** Whom did they fight likef " "They fought like brave men.'' 

149. The principal adjectives and adverbs that may have an 

indirect object are like, near, nigh, opposite, unlike, etc. 

" The adjectives nigh^ near, next, &nd like, both in adjective and in adverbial 
nae, may be and usually are followed by a dative-objective directly (without the 
connective to).^''— Whitney. 

EXERCISE. 

160. Analyze the following sentences : 

1. They fought like brave men. 2. A man near him was hurt. 

fought m>an- 
like «''» A «*'> 

menL** near^^^J 

hrave'^^j him''' 

3. No storm like this ever before came so near the city. 4. Burned 
Marmion^s swarthy cheek like fire. — Scott, 6. A noise unlike any 
earthly soimd was now heard. 



Adverbial Objects. 

Remark.— In the sentence " The guns roared all night," the noun 
night modifies the verb roared by showing how long the guns roared. 
In " She tried to walk ten miles," " The river is a mile wide," " He 
came an hour later," miles modifies to walk and mile modifies wide by 
denoting extent in space, and h^ur modifies later by denoting time. 
It may be seen that — 

151. Nouns and pronoTms may modify verbs, verbals, 
adjectives, and adverbs, by denoting time, extent, degree, 
manner, or a similar idea, 

162. Nouns and pronouns thus used are called adverbial 
objects 
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"We may distingnish a word thus ased by calling it an adverbial object." — 
WhUney. " The adverbial objective case."— ifa«m. 

The adverbial object, like the indirect, is sometimes incorrectly disposed of as 
the object of a preposition understood. " But it is not to be supposed that a prepo- 
sition was thus inserted in early English."— ^660^^. 

EXERCISE. 

163. Explain the use of the words in italics, and analyze 
i, j?, 5, ^ 5, and 7. 

1. He remained an hour, 2. Come an Tiour earlier. 8. It faces 

remained earlier'*^* 

hour * * hmtr * * 

an '*'^J an "''^ 

both loays, 4. She brought him the petition three times. 5. The 
thieves ran several miles. 6. The dome of St. Peter's is fifty feet 
wider and sixty-four feet higher than that of St. Paul's. 7. Have 
you ever seen a river a mile wide ? 



Objects of ^Prepositions* 

Remark. — In the sentence " Washmgton died at Mount Vernon,'* 
the noun Moimi Vernon is used with the preposition at to form a phrase, 
and it is called the object of the preposition. It may be seen that — 

154. Nouns and pronouns may be used as the objects of 
prepositions. 

EXERCISES. 

166. Explain the use of the words in italics : 

1. Queen Mary was a prisoner in England for nineteen years. 
2. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Sena- 
tors from each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six yea/rs. 

166. Copy three sentences containing nouns used as the 
objects of prepositions. Two containing pronouns. 

Nouns and Pronouns Used Independently. 

Remark. — ^When we say, " James, where were you f " " Alas, poor 
Yorick I " " Ah, me I " the words James, Yorick, and me are not con- 
nected in construction with any other words, and are said to be used 
independently. It may be seen that — 
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167. Nouns and pronouns are Bometimes used mde- 
jmidenUy. 

EXERCISE. 

168. Explain the use of the follotoing nouns and pro- 
nouns, and analyze i, 2, 4, and 7. 

1. My father, must I stay ? 

ORAL ANALYSIS. OUTLINE. 

Father is a noun used independently. It is g^j [/• 
modified, etc. ^\mugt stayp 

Explanation. — The independent element may also j J^"^ 

be written above, or to the right. ' ^ 

2. What mean you, Caesar ? 3. Ah, poor me I 4. Boys, do 
you know your lessons ? 5. Webster's Dictionary. 6. Be still, sad 
heart 1 7. Come, Mary. 

In addition to the foregoing uses, a few pronouns are used also to 
ask questions ; as, " Who discovered Florida f " (282.) 

Some pronouns are also used to introduce clauses, and join them to 
the words that they modify ; as, " I know whom he saw." " The man 
that came yesterday, left this morning." (199 ; 284) 



ADJECTIVES. 

169. The chief use of a^ectives is simply to modify 
nomis and pronotms. 

For illnstrations, see the foregoing sentences. 

Subjective Predicate Adjectives* 

Remark. — In the sentence " William Cullen Bryant was old," the 
adjective old modifies the noun William Cullen Bryant, and it is also 
the complement of the verb was (119). It may be seen that — 

160. A^ectives may be the complements of verbs and 
modify their subjects, 

161. Adjectives thus used are called subjective predicate 

a^ectives. 
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EXERCISES. 

162. Analyze the following sentences : 

1. He was called wise. 

ORAL ANALYSIS. OUTLINE. 

Was called is the incomplete predicate. Its ^-AHe* 
complement is wiaey a subjective predicate ad- iwas caUedP+ 

jective, which modifies Ae. wise'P.^ 

2. The old foreigner's little daughter was ignorant. 8. The 
haughty barons were powerful, 4. The day has become pleasant. 
5. The wall is six feet high. 

163. Copy three sentences containing subjective predicate 
a^ectivea 

Subjective Predicate Adjectives. {Continued.) 

Remark. — In the sentence " He desires to be wise," the adjective 
wise modifies the pronoun he, and is also the complement of the verbal 
to he. It may be seen that — 

164. A^ectives may be the complements of verbals, and 
modify the nouns cmdpronotms to which the verbals refer. 

166. Adjectives thus used may conveniently be called subjective 

predicate adjectives. 

EXERCISE. 

166. Explain the use of the words in italics : 

1. Do you desire to become loisef 2. He was accused of being 
ignorant. 3. Try to be Irave. 4. The old physician objected to 
being called aged. 

Adjectives Used Absolutely. 

Remark. — In the sentence " To be brave is not easy," the adjective 
hram is the complement of the verbal to he, but it does not modify any 
preceding noun or pronoun. It may be seen that — 

167. A^'ectives may be used merely as the complements 
of verbals. 

168. In such constructions adjectives are said to be used dbM- 
lutdy. 
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EXERCISE. 

169. Explain the use of the words in italics : 

1. To be good is better than to be called good, 2. It requires 
care to be always conmtent, 3. TTie difficulties in the wa/y of being 
mccessful are not slight. 



OliJective Predicate A^ectives. 

Remark. — It has been shown that in the sentence " He was called 
great," the adjective great is the complement of the verb wa^s called, 
and modifies its subject. In the sentence " They called him great," 
the adjective great is the complement of called, and modifies him. 
But him is the direct object of called, and therefore modifies it, and is 
also a complement of it. The verb called has therefore two comple- 
ments : the pronoun him, by which it is modified, and the adjective 
great, which modifies its direct object. So also in " They tried to keep 
the water hot," in which the verbal to keep has two complements: 
water, its direct object, by which it is modified, and h^t, which modi- 
fies water. It may be seen that — 

170. A^ectives may be the complements of verbs and 
verbals, and modify their direct objects, 

171. Adjectives thus used are called objective predicate ad- 
jectives. 

EXERCISE. 

172. Analyze the following sentences : 
1. We bleached the linen white. 



ORAL ANALYSIS. OUTLINE. 

Bleached is the incomplete predicate. Its o tJ^^* 

complements are linen, a direct object, by u>lea/ihedP^-^ 

which it is modified, and white, an objective linen'' ^ 

predicate adjective, which modifies linen, ^jr* 

Linen is also modified by the, an adjective. 

2. The buffaloes tramped the ground hard. 3. The storm 
stripped the trees naked. 4. Can you plane this board smooth ? 
5. They left him dead. 

In addition to the foregoing uses, a few adjectives are used also to 
ask questions ; as, " Which route will you take ? " (463, 3.) 
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Some adjectives are used also to introduce clauses and join them to 
the words that the clauses modify ; as, " I shall take what money is 
needed." *' Do you know which route you will take f " (199 ; 463, 4.) 



ADVERBS. 

173. The chief use of adverbs is to modify verbs, ver- 
bals, adjectives, and adverbs. 

For illustrations, see the foregoing sentences. 

Adverh8 Modifying Nouns and Pronouns* 

Remark. — In " Even me," the adverb even is used to render the 
pronoun me more emphatic, and it is said to modify the pronoun. 
And in the sentence "Only Major Washington escaped unharmed," 
the adverb only is used in the same way to modify the noun Major 
Washington, It may be seen that — 

174. Some adverbs may modify nouns and pronouns. 

175. The adverbs only, even, and merely are frequently used for 
this purpose ; and when thus used, they are called adverbs of 

emphasis. 



EXERCISE. 

176. Analyze live following sentences : 

1. Even children sometimes deceive us. 

ORAL ANALYSIS. OUTLINE. 

Children is modified by even, an adverb of em- children 
phasis. ^^ "''• '"* 

2. Even philosophers are sometimes mistaken. 3. They were 
merely children. 4. I saw him only. 5. Only I saw him. 



Adverbs are sometimes used to modify phrases and clauses; as, 
" It fell just below the falls." "Even if I were a beggar," etc. Some- 
times sentences are said to be modified by adverbs ; as, " Truly, this is 
the Son of God." 
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The Adverb of TosUUm. 

Remark. — In the sentence " No one is here," the subject is found 
in its usual place before the predicate. But when the sentence begins 
with thtre^ as in " There is no one here," the subject is placed after the 
predicate. It may be seen that-^ 

177. The adverb there is sometimes used simply to 
change the relative position of the subject and predicate 
of a sentence. 

178. When thus used, fhere is called an adverb of podtloil. 

EXERCISE. 

179. Analyze the following sentences : 

1. There is no one here. outline. 

ORAL ANALYSIS. [Th^e^^'P 

There is an adverb of position. It is jg 



I one J. 



used to change the relative position of one 

and is. One is the subject, etc. Tiere **'• 

2. There are twenty-five pupils here. 3. There is rest there. 



In addition to the foregoing u^es, a few adverbs are used also to 
ask questions ; as, " WJien was Florida discovered f " (488, 1.) 

Some adverbs are used also to introduce clauses, and join them to 
the words that the clauses modify ; as, " No one knows wJien the hour 
of death will come." (488, 2.) 



VERBALS. 
VerbcUs Used as Nouns, 

EXERCISES. 

180. Explain the use of the following verbals, and analyze 
i, 2, 5, 5, and 7. 

1. This day will I begin to magnify thee. — Joshua Hi, 7. 
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ORAL ANALYSIS. OUTLINE. 

WiU hegin is the incomplete predi- Sl)i^*' 
B. Its complement is to magnify, ^will begin p+ 

an incomplete verbal used as a direct 



cate. Its complement is to magnify, ,^ .^ ,j 

'^ \tomagn^y**''^+ 

I thee ** ** 
object, by which it is modified. The 

complement of to magnify is thee, etc. 



dayi 

Thu<^^i 



2, To da right is not easy. 3. Trying to do 9. good deed is 
doing a good deed. 4. What do you expect to gain by trying to 
defeat the measure ? 5. It is wrong to steal. ^ 6. Hornblende dif- 
fers from mica in being brittle. 7. It is a difficult task to root out 
old errors. 

1. T7. a. »., modifying U, 

181. Copy two sentences containing verbals iLsed as nouns. 

Verbals Used as A^ectlves. 

EXERCISES. 

182. Explain the vse of the foltomng verbals, and analyze 
i, J?, Jt, and 6. 

1. The British Government made extensive preparations to 
crash the rebellion. 

ORAL ANALYSIS. OUTLINE. 

Preparations is modified by extensive, an preparations 
adjective, and to crush, an incomplete verbal extensive'*^ J 

used as an adjective, etc. to crush •' « i + 

2. A soldier lay dying, 3. The slate used for roofing houses is 
a kind of rock. 4. A kind act done quickly is done twice. 6. 
Magnetite is an iron-black ore of iron, having a black powder. — 
JDana, 6. A man trying to do his duty is a man to be admired. 
7. Ney*s passage of the frozen Dnieper was one of the most daring 
feats recorded in history. 

183. Copy two sentences containing verbals used as adjec- 
tives. 

Verbals Used as Adverbs. 

EXERCISES. 

184. Analyze the following sentences : 

1. Marmion stopped to hid adieu. 2. Mortier abandoned the 
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city to join Napoleon. 8. Hearing a noise, I looked around. 
4. The man came running. 5. Jo is very glad to see his old 
friend. 6. To obtain money to join the First Crusade, Robert 
sold his duchy. 

186. C7qp2/ tvoo sentences containing verbaLi used as ad- 
verbs. 

Verbals* {Continued,) 

(a) Analyze the following sentences : 

2. To become a scholar re- 
quires study. 

OUTLINE. 

\To lecome^^^- 
8D 9chola/r**^ 

requires p+ 
study ^ • 

ORAL ANALYSIS. 

To become is an incomplete ver- 
bal used as the subject. Its com- 
plement is scholar^ a noim used 



1. James wishes to become a 
scholar. 

OUTLINE. 

\ James* 
\wishesip^ 

to hecome'^^'*-^ 
schoh/r'p* 






ORAL ANALYSIS. 

The complement of io "become 
is scholar, a subjective predicate 
noun, which modifies James, 



absolutely. 
3. They endeavored to elect Mr. Brown president. 



OUTLINE. 



grAThey' 

{endeavored p+ 



ORAL ANALYSIS. 

Endeavored is the incomplete 
predicate. Its complement is to 
elect, an incomplete verbal used 
as the direct object, by which it 
is modified. The complements 
of to elect are Mr, Brown, a direct object, by which it is modified, and 
president, an objective predicate noun, which modifies Mr, Brown, 



to elect'^^'*+ + 
Mr, Brown ^* 

president^ p* 



4. Some persons wished to crown Washington king. 5. We 
tried to bleach the linen white.^ 6. Washington did not desire 
to be crowned king. 7. To he called a Christian was once a re- 
proach. 8. To be employed is to be happy.' 9. How often we 
resolve to be better ! ' 10. Who were the first persons to be called 
Christians ? * 

1. 170. 2. AcU- ab., 167. 3. 164. 4. 125. 



<r 
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COORDINATE CONJUNCTIONS. 
Conjunctions J'oining Words. 

EXERCISES. 

186. Analyze the following sentences : 

1. When did the French conquer Milan and Genoa ? 

OUTLINE. 



ORAL ANALYSIS. 

Did conquer is the incomplete predicate. 
Its complements are MUcm and Genoa, direct 
objects, by which it is modified. They are 
joined by cmd, a co-ordinate conjunction. 

Explanation. — Co-ordinate conjunctions are 
written between the parts that they join, and be- 
gin about the space of two letters to the right. A 
dotted line connects the co-ordinate parts. 

2. They are wise and honorable men. 



Sin 



French* 

did conquer p ^■ 
Milan '^^ 
and^^ 
Genoa ^'^ 
When''^'' 



OUTLINE. 



tW^/l— 



ORAL ANALYSIS. 

Men is modified by wine and honorable, ad- 
jectives joined by a/nd, a co-ordinate conjunc- 
tion. 

3. We are two travelers, Roger and I. 4. 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 5. Slowly and sadly we laid 
him down. 6. Saturn has large rings and belts. 



wise^^^j 
and^^ 
honorablc*^^ 



ORAL ANALYSIS. 



OUTLINE. 



Mings and belts are joined by and, a r^jy\Satum* 

/vrfWrtAiA pruiiimnfinn Jtrifl mnrlififtfl hv \ha>8£ + 



[rings '^^ 

•\-'la/rge^^i 

and^^ 
belts'^ " 
+ ' 



00-ordinate conjunction, and modified by 
large, an adjective. 

Explanation.— The sign + is used as a 
referenee-^n when a word modifies two or 
more words. In the foregoing sentence, the 
position of large shows that it modifies rings ; 

the sign before it, in connection with the sign under belts, shows that it also 
modifies beUs, 

Eeference-signs are used in pairs. Each one of a pair is marked with a 
prime ( ' ), a second ( " ), or a third ( '" ), for convenience of reference. (It 
will be observed that the complement-sign is smaller than the reference-sign, 
and is not marked with a prime, etc.) 
8 
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7. Old soldiers fight very cautiously as well as * courageously. 
8. Do you know the moon's weight and size ? 9. How regularly 
and rapidly the earth moves 1 10. Loan oft loses both * itself and 
friend. — Sliak, 

1. As well (» is a co-ordinate conjunction. 2. Both modifies the words joined 
by and. 

187. Copy a sentence in which nouns are joined by a co- 
ordinate conjunction. One in which a4joctive8 are joined. 
One in which adverbs are joined. 



Co-ordinate conjunctions are also used to join — 

Phrcises ; as, ** His goodness is seen in tJie Tieavena ahove and in (he 
earth beneath:' (193, 3.) 

Sentences; as, ^' Slight email injuries, and they toUl become none at 
alV'-^Fuller, (214,3.) 

Cla/uses; as, "John the Good was succeeded by his son Charles the 
Wise, wJw was of a peaceful disposition, and whose measures did much 
to restore prosperity in France," (207,5.) 



Conjunctions Introducing Sentences* 

EXERCISE. 

188. Analyze the following sentences : 

1. But he came not. 

ORAL ANALYSIS. OUTLINE. 

This is a simple, declarative sentence. But is ; But * * 

a co-ordinate conjunction; it is used simply to SD)f^* 

introduce the sentence. J?e is the subject, etc. \camep 

not'^* 

2. And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown, 

And her graceful ankles, bare and brown. 
8. He left. But did he remain away ? * 
1. No. 3 contains two sentences not connected. 



RESPONSIVES AND INTERJECTIONS. 

EXERCISE. 

189. Analyze the following senteaces containing respon- 
sives and inteijections : 
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1. Has he gone ? Yes. 

OUTLINES. 






^^tLg<me^ ^^ 



2. He came too late, alas ! 

OUTLINE. 

\Re' 



8D 



eameP 

toe'* 



Oral Analysis. — Yes is a responsive. 

8. Are our minds limited ? Yes. 4. Can matter be destroyed ? 
No. 5. Oh, name him not I 6. Alas, Csesar must bleed I 



CHIEF USES OF PHBASES. 



PREPOSITIONS. 

Remark. — In the sentence " Education is the evolution of power," 
the preposition of introduces the phrase of power, and joins it to the 
noun evoltUion, which the phrase modifies. And in ** Toward the 
earth's center is called down/' the preposition toward introduces the 
phrase totDord center. It may be seen that — 

190. Phrases are introduced hj prepositions. 



PHRASES. 
Phrases Used as A^ecUves. 

EXERCISES. 

191. Analyze the following sentences : 

L The layers of most stratified rocks were originally horizontal. 



ORAL ANALYSIS. 

La/yera is the subject. It is modi- 
fied by the, an adjective, and of rocks, 
a phrase used as an adjective. Of is 
a preposition, and rocks is its object. 

Explanation. — Phrases are written 
under the words that they modify, the 
words introducing them be^nning about 
the space of four letters to the right. 



8D 



OUTLINE. 

h/yers* 

T\6**i 
of f rocks'* 
•<*> most «*'> 
st/raJtificd*^^ 
werep+ 

origindUy *''• 
horieontal'p* 
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2. The great hope of society is individual character. — Chomr- 
niTig. 3. A bird in the hand is worth * two in the bush. 4. The 
Cation of the Colorado is a gorge two hundred miles' long.' 
5. Igneous rocks cover thousands of square miles of the western 
slope of the Rocky Mountains. 

1. S. p. a. 2. A. 0. of long. 8. It modifies gorge. 

192. Copy three sentences containing phrases used as ad- 
jectives. 



Phrases Used as Adverbs, 

m 

EXERCISES. 



193. Analyze the following sentences : 

1. Perfection is attained by slow de- 
grees. 2. By his victory at Rossbach, 
Frederick the Great* recovered the 
whole of Saxony. 

3. Through fields and through 4. 

forests he bounded away. falls. 



OUTLINE. 

lioundedp 

Through p fields * 

adv 

and*" 
[through p forests « 

adv 

6. They marched up and 
down the hill. 

OUTLINE. 

ajy\They 
marched p 
upp-\-' 
and''" 
downP-\'' hill" 

the<"^J 



OUTLINE. 

q jy\ Perfection • 
lis attained p 

lyp degrees*^ 
•''• sUm ^^J 

It lies just below the 



OUTLINE. 



helow p falls • 
«<*• th^ *''■' 
I just «*'• 

Oral Analysis. — Below falls 
is modified hjjustf an adverb. 

6. Tempering is the process 
of hardening or softening sub- 
stances. 

OUTLINE. 

process 

of\hm'dening^"+ 

i +' 

\sqftening *^ " -h 
«<'^' +^ substances^" 



7. Leaves expose the sap of plants to air and light. 8. Even 
from out' thy slime the monsters of the deep are made. 9. Learn 
to write business papers before attempting to transact business. 
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10. These delicates he heaped with glowing hand 

On golden dishes and in baskets bright 
Of wreathM silver. — Keats, 
1. Frederick the Oreat ia the subject. 2. From ouiiBa, preposition. 

I94i Copy three sentences containing phrases rised as ad- 
verbs, 

Phrases Used as Nouns. 

EXERCISE. 

195. Analyze— 

1. Toward the earth's center is • outline. 

called down. 2. Toward London is Toward p center « 

east. 3. He came from among the 07^ • ea/rtTCaP* 

people.* . „ , the^^i 

, , . 18 called p+ 

1. Among people is the object of from. dcywn • P • 

Or, call from among a preposition. 



Phrases Used Independently. 

EXERCISE. 

X96. Analyze— outline. 

1. In a word, you are wrong.* 5i>|2^^' 



1. By an obvions ellipsis, the phrase is made inde- 
pendent. 



vyrong'p*^ 
In p word " 

in d adj 



CHIEF USES OF CLAUSES. ANALYSIS OF 

COMPLEX SENTENCES. 



SUBORDINATE CONJUNCTIVES. 

Remark. — ^In the sentence " I know that exercise is beneficial,*' 
the sabordinate conjunction that introduces the clause tliat exercise is 
beneficial, and joins it to the verb know, which the clause modifies. 
Other parts of speech may be used for the same purpose. Thus, in the 
sentence " I know whom you saw," the clause whom you sa/w modifies 
the verb know, to which it is joined by the pronoun whom. In the 
sentence **I can not see what flowers are at my feet," the clause wh>cU 
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flowers a/re ai my feet modifies the verb eon see, to which it is joined 
by the adjective vjhcU^ And in the sentence '* The tree lies where it 
fell," the clause where it feU modifies the verb lies, to which it is 
joined by the adverb where. It may be seen that — 

197. Clanses may be introduced by mbordinate con- 
jimctionSy pronouns^ adjecti/ves^ or adverbs. 

198. Words that introduce clauses and join them to the words 
that they modify, may be called subordinate OOXqimctivefl. 

Eemember that a subordinate coigunctive is a part of the clause which it 
introduces ; and that if it is a pronoun, an adjective, or an adverb, it is con- 
strued with some word in the clause. 

199. The following words are among those frequently 

used to introduce clauses, and join them to the words that 

they modify : 

Subordinate ooiyunctions : if^ tecaueej thaty than^ unless, etc. 

Pronouns: wJiOj which, what, that, whoever, etc. 
Adjectives: which, whichever, what, whatever, etc. 
Adverbs: when, where, as, "before, how, etc. 

EXERCISES. 

200. Point out six clauses in the following sentences, the 
words that they modify, and the subordinate coi\junctives 
that introdtice them : 

1. He liveth long who liveth well. 2. Praise God, from whom 
all blessings flow. 3. Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? — 
Pope, 4. The man who has planted a garden feels that he has 
done something for the good of the world. — Warner. 6. I can not 
see what flowers are at my feet. — Keats. 

201. Copy two sentences containing subordinate coi^unc- 
tions. Two containing coiqunctive pronouna Tvx> contain- 
ing coiqunctive adverbs. 



SUBORDINATE CONJUNCTIVES. (Continued.) 

Remark. — ^In the sentence "That the earth is round is well 
known," the clause tJiat the earth is roimd is the subject of the verb is 
hnoum. The subordinate conjunction that is used simply to introduce 
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the clause. The pronoun whai and the adverb why are used for the 
same purpose in " What you do, should be done quickly;" "Why he 
went, is evident.'* It may be seen that — 

202. Subordinate ooiyimotiyes are sometimes used sim- 
ply to introduce clauses. 



CLAUSES. 
Ciauaes Used as A^ectives* 

EXERCISES. 

203. Analyze the following sentences : 

1. An idler is a watch that wants both hands. — Cowper, 



OUTLINE. 



CxD 



idler* 

An "'J 
i»2^ + 

watch* p^ 

that'"' 
wants P-\- 
hands ^* 
both •d J 



adj 



ORAL ANALYSIS. 

This is a complex, declarative sen- 
tence, etc. Waich is modified by a, an 
adjective, and that wants both h^ands, a 
clause used as an adjective. Th>at is 
the subject of the clause ; it is used also 
as a subordinate conjunctive. Wants 
is the incomplete predicate, etc. 

EzpLAiTATiov. — ^In outlining a clause, 
first select the word that it modifies, or 

with which it is construed. Then select its subject and predicate, and the 
word by which it is introduced. Clauses are written under the words that 
they modify, beginning about the space of four letters to the right 

2. Those who play with edge-tools must expect to be cut. 
3. No pleasure from which ^ our health 
suffers is innocent. 4. The province was 
named Pennsylvania, which means Penn^s 
woods. 6. Many of the men whose ' in- 
ventions have been of great practical 
value were mechanics. 6. I am monarch 
of all I survey. 7. Kindness is the gold- 
en chain by which society is bound to- 
gether. — Goethe, 8. The sorrow for the 
dead • is the only sorrow from which we 
refuse to be divorced. — Irving, 9. (General K16ber, whom Napo- 



adj 



OUTLINES. 

health' 

ourpp 
suffers p 

JromP which^'* 



ad* 



ofaU- 



«dj 



I' 

survey p+ 
(that)^**'"" 
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leon had left in command of the French army in Egypt, was assas- 
sinated by a fanatical Mohammedan. 
10. We paused amid the pines that stood 

The giants * of the waste. — SheUey, 

1. Notice carefully the place of from which in the oatline. 2. P. p., s. c. 
3. Object of /or. 4. 121. 

204. Copy three sentences containing clauses vsed as ad- 
jectives. 



Clauses Used as Adverbs* 

EXERCISES. 

206. Analyze the following sentences : 
1. Because the cur has bitten me, 



Cxin 



must I bite the cur ? 

ORAL ANALYSIS. 

Must bite is also modified by because 
the cur has bitten me, a clause used as an 
adverb. Because is a subordinate con- 
junction. Cur is the subject of the clause, 
etc. 

2. As a man thinketh in his 
heart) so is he. — See Prov. oxciiiy 7. CxD\ 
3. Contentment is better than 
wealth.^ 4. Substances that rise in 
air are lighter than air. 5. It bear- 
eth the name of Vanity Fair, be- 
cause the town where' it is kept 
is lighter than vanity. — Bunyam,. 
6. Is it as wise to be great as it is to be good ? 



OUTLINE. 

\must biteP+ 
\cwrJ' * 
i the ^i 
Because*^ 
cur-* 
«''» the <»<'^ 
has bitten p+ 
me^^ 

OUTLINE. 



he* 
isl- 



adv 



Wise • p « 



Ul. 



as 



adw 



tobe*^''**+ 
great ^^^ ** 



manL 

thinketh p 
As «''• • * 
in p heart • 
«*'• hisPP 



(wise) • p • 



7. Come as the winds come when navies are stranded. 



\winds 
\come 



as 



adt $e 



na^tes 

are stranded 
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8. Love thy neighbor as thyself.' 9. The stoical scheme of sup- 
plying our wants by lopping off our desires, is like* cutting' off 
our feet when we want shoes. — Sw^t. 
10. Some murmur, when their sky is clear 

And wholly bright to view, 
If one small speck of dark appear 

In their great heaven of blue. — Trench. 

1. Than wealth {is good) modifies better. 2. WJiere introduces an adjectiye 
clause. 8. 89. 4. 160. 5. VI., i. o. 

206. Copy three sentences containing clauses used as ad- 
verbs. 

Clauses Used as Nouns. 



EXERCISES. 

207. Analyze the following sentences : 

1. Do you believe that the earth is round ? 

ORAL ANALYSIS. 

This is a complex, interrogative sen- 
tence. You is the subject. Do believe 
is the incomplete predicate. Its comple- 
ment is that the earth is rotmdj a clause 
used as a direct object, by which it is 
modified. TTiat is a subordinate con- 
junction. Earth is the subject of the 
clause, etc. 

2. That the earth is round is well known. 



OUTLINE. 



^^^nDodeliei>eP+ 



do 



that*' 
ea/rth* 

the^<'J 
is£^ + 

round • p « 



CxD 



ORAL ANALYSIS. 

This is a complex, declarative sentence. 
Thai the earth is rou/nd is a clause used as 
the subject. That is a subordinate conjunc- 
tion. Earth is the subject of the clause, etc. 
Is known is the predicate of the sentence, etc. 

SuGOEsnoN. — If you find that it is difllcult to 
outline some of the following sentences, give the 

written construction of each word separately, and you will then be able to 
see how the sentence is constructed. Frequently, the most difficult word to 
^spose of is the subordinate conjunctive. Notice whether it is a pure sub- 
ordinate conjunction, or a pronoun, adjective, or adverb. 



OUTLINE. 

That*<> 
earth* 

the'^J 
is£- + 

round 'P' 
is hnoumP 
weU *''• 
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3. Where Homer was bom is un- 
known. 

ORAL ANALYSIS. 

Wcu bom is the predicate ; it is modi- ^^ ^ 
fled by wTtere^ an adverb. Where is used 
also as a subordinate conjunctive. 

4. " My diplomacy," said a famous 
statesman, ^^ consists in saying just what I 
mean." 

ORAL ANALYSIS. 

What I mean is modified hyjuat, an adverb 
of emphasis. 

6. Consider well what your 
strength is equal to, and what 
exceeds your ability. — Horace, 

OUTLINE. 



OUTLINE. 

^ Homer* 
wa^homP 

Where **'• • * 

unJcTiown • p • 

OUTLINE. 

inP saying *^ "* + 

•\-'\meanP+ 

what <** • « 
-f 'just ^^* •"* 



^HS 



6. Whatever is, is right. 

OUTLINE. 

\WhMeDer**'' 
I 
CxD 



do 



Consider pat 
toell •''• 
strength* 

yourpp 
is£^ + 

equal • p « 

top what"*'' 
and * * «''• 
what**'' 
exceed8P+ 
ability ^^ 
yourPP 



\tSP 

right'P* 

7. Whatever you do, do as 
well as you can. 

OUTLINE. 



Cx Im 



yov) 



\t 



do 



8. That will depend on what he receives. 

ORAL ANALYSIS. 

Will depend is modified by on what 
he receives^ a phrase used as an adverb. 
^ is a preposition, and what he re- 
ceives is a clause used as its object, etc. 



Whateoer '^ * • • 

* *\can (do)p+ 

[weU) ««'• 
as ***'• • * 



9 





CxD 



OUTLINE. 

\Thaf 
\wiU depend p 

onp\he* 

«<*» <>lreceive8P+ 

what^*'*'' 



9. Whoso keepeth the law, is a wise son. — Prov, xxviii, 7. 
10. They will take what is needed. 11. They will take what they 
need. 12. This will depend on who the trustees are. 13. Shame 
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may restrain what law does not prohibit. — Seneca, 14. That you 
have wronged me doth appear in this. — Shah, 16. We attend to 
what we hear more closely than to what we read. — Wickersham. 

208. Copy ttvo sentences containing clauses used as nouns. 



Antdysis. (Continued,) 

(a) Analyze the following sentences: 

1. If you wish to enjoy the pleasure of resting, you must work. 
2. Come while our voices are blended in song. — Holmes, 3. If 
England could have communicated with America by telegraph, the 
battle of New Orleans would not have been fought.* 4. Whither* 
I go ye can not come. 6. We know what • master laid thy keel. — 
Longfellow, 6. If you wish to find the best apples in the orchard, 
go to the tree under * which • the clubs lie. 

7. Justice, while she winks at crimes, 

Stimibles on innocence sometimes. — Butler, 

8. What is the name that is given to instruments used for measur- 
ing heat ? 9. Write it on your heart that • every day is the best ^ 
in the year. — Emerson, 10. Benedict Arnold, who had incurred 
vast debts by his extravagance, was charged by Congress with hav- 
ing committed fraud while ' military governor of Philadelphia. 

1. Why not ? 2. Adv.^ 8. c. 8. What (acf)., 8. c.) modifies master^ and joins the 
clause to know. 4. The preposition under introduces the phrase under which, and 
joins it to lie. 5. Which introduces the clause under which the dubs lie, and joins 
it to tree. 6. The clause introduced by that is used in apposition with it (a n). 
7. Supply day. 8. What two words must be supplied ? 



ABRIDGED CLAUSES. 

209. The three essential parts of an unabridged clause 
are the svhject^ the predicate^ and the stihordinate con- 
jtmeti/oe. (56, 58.) 

Sometimes the subordinate conjunctive is omitted, and should be supplied ; 
88, " I am sure {that) he did it." " The soldiers {that) they captured were 
Hessians." " Were I you, I would go " {= ffl were you, I would go). 

210. Some clauses have only two essential parts, the 
si^ect and ihe predicate. They are called abridged clatuea 
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Examples. — " I desire him to go" " Spring having come, all nature 
is clothed in beauty." " Let him go," 

211. The verbs lelievey cormder^ declare^ mahey thinkj and some 
others, are sometimes followed by abridged clauses in which the 
verb toheia understood ; as, **I believed him my friend " (= I be- 
lieved him to J>e my friend). *' He thought me (to he) wrong." 

In some sentences an abridged clause can be used in place of a clause con- 
tiuning three essential parts without varying the sense ; as, ^* I believed him to 
he dead" (= that he was dead). ''*• Spring having oome^ all nature is clothed 
in beauty " (= As spring has come^ etc.). " He finds the task to he difficult " 
{=ithat the task is difficult), ^^I find them (to be) good men and true^^ 
(=that they are, etc.). "The engineer ordered the signal to he given *^ 
(= that the signal he given), " The troops were reported to have been en- 
gaged " (= That the troops were engaged, was reported). 

But it is often impossible to substitute an unabridged clause for tlie 
abridged clause without changing the sense, and sometimes no substitution 
can be made. Examples. — " He felt himself sinking " (ahnost equivalent to 
" He felt that he was sinking "). " I heard her sing " (not " I heard that she 
sang"), "I saw tJiem run." *'I saw them running." "Let us go." 
" Hath not old custom made this life {to he) more sweet f" " It is too warm 
for them to travel." 

It must be remembered (1) that the term abridged clause is appropriately 
applied to these clauses because they have but two essential parts, and (2) that 
the abridged clause is not a mere abridgment of a clause. 



Abridged Clauses Used as Adverbs, 

EXERCISE. 

212. AnaljTze the following sentences : 

1. This done, repair to Pompey's porch. 

ORAL ANALYSIS. OUTLINE. 

Repair is also modified by this ^ j- \(pou)* 
being done, an abridged clause used WepairP 

as an adverb. This is the subject, j^jrff^p*' , ^^ 

and being done is the predicate, being j m-,. , -'^ ^ 

being understood. ''^"{(being) done p 

2. Spring having come, all nature is clothed in beauty. 3. 
Shame being lost, all virtue is lost. 4. He being a foreigner, his 
family was protected. 5. This said, he sat down. 6. The ammu- 
nition being exhausted, the troops surrendered. 7. You sleep in 
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peace, the tyrant being slain. — STiaJc, 8. The cat away, the mice 
play. 9. These injuries having been comforted internally, Mr. 
PecksnifE having been comforted externally, they sat down. 
10, My story being done. 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs. — Shak, 



Abridged Clauses Used as Nouns* 

EXERCISE. 

213. Analyze the following sentences : 
1. Do you believe the earth to be round ? 



ORAL ANALYSIS. 

Do believe is the incomplete predi- 
cate. Its complement is t?ie earth to be 
roimd, an abridged clause used as the 
direct object, by which it is modified. 
Earth is the subject of the clause, etc. 



OUTLINE. 

\Do believe p+ 



do 



earth' 

the'^J 
tobeP + 

round • p « 



2. His being a foreigner pro- 
tected him. 

OUTLINE. 

\Hi8' 
^\beingp+ 

foreigner • p * 

protected p+ 
him^^ 



CxD 



3. The Cretans were believed 
to be liars. 

OUTLINE. 

Cretans' 
8 The^'^J 

tobeP+ 
liars ' p * 
were believed p 



CxD 



CxD 



\It' 

warm'P^ 
too^^* 



4. It is too warm for them to travel. 

ORAL ANALYSIS. OUTLINE. 

Warm is modified by too, an ad- 
verb, and for them to travel, a phrase 
used as an adverb. Eor is a preposi- 
tion, and tJiem to travel is an abridged 
clause used as its object. TTiem is the 
subject of the clause, and to travel is 
the predicate. 

5. Let us go.* 6. The rain causes the grass to grow. 7. He 
felt himself sinking. 8. He finds the task » difficult. 9. We did 
not hear of the troops crossing the river.* 10. All men think all 



forPlthem* 
''I to travel p 

adv 
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men mortal but themselves. — Young, 11. They made Claudius 

emperor. 12. Claudius was made emperor.' 13. They are known 

to have perished among the icebergs. 14. Success depends upon 

his remaining true* to the cause.* 15. A lively writer has not 

hesitated to pronounce' Colchis the Holland of antiquity.^ 

1. Go is the predicate of the clause, not to go. 2. Supply to be. 3. Is this sen- 
tence ambigaous ? 4t. S.p.a, 6. See Outline 4. The phrase to cause modifies true. 
6. VI. i adv, 7. What muBt be supplied f 

Sometimes, thoiigh rarely, abridged clauses are used as acyectives. 



ANALYSIS OF COMPOUNB SENTENCES. 



EXERCISE. 

214. Analyze the following sentences : 

1. Doubt vanished with Smoke, and Hope began with Flame. 



ORAL ANALYSIS. 

This is a compound sentence, consist- 
ing of two members joined by and^ a co- 
ordinate conjunction. 

The first member is a simple, declara- 
tive sentence. Doubt is the subject. Van- 
ished is the predicate, etc. 

The second member is a simple, declara- 



OUTLINE. 

\vanuhedp 

! with p Smoke • 

! and « * 

[began p 

with p Flame • 



tive sentence. Hope is the subject, etc. 

2. To doubt is worse than to have lost ; and to despair is but 
to antedate those miseries that must fall on us. — Massinger. 

OUTLINE. 



lCxD\T<i^^^' 

\t8P + 



Cd 



+' 



worse • p • 
than*'' 
«*'• to have hst"** 

(i8)£± 

and'><' (bad)»p» 



cia^j)\to despair^' 



ISlJr 



to antedate^ 'p*-^ 

hit «*'» ** 



mtsertes 



do 



those^^^J 
\thaf* 
* \muiitfallp 
onP us* 



Explanation. — Space may sometimes be economized by writing the sec- 
ond member of a compound sentence to the right of the first, as shown 
above. The sign + ' indicates the connection between the two members. 
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Art is long and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Fimeral marches to the grave. — LoTigfeUow, 



ORAL ANALYSIS. 

This is a compound sentence, 
consisting of two members joined 
bjon^, a co-ordinate conjunction. 

The first member is a com- 
pound sentence, consisting of two 
members joined by and^ a co- 
ordinate conjunction. The first 
member of this sentence is a sim- 
ple, declarative sentence, etc. The 
second member is a simple, de- 
clarative sentence, etc. 

The second member of the 
sentence is a complex, declara- 
tive sentence, etc. 



V'SD 

V Cd 

2"Sd\ 

Cd 

2'Cxl) 



OUTLINE. 

Art' 
is£^ + 

lang'P' 
and'^ 
Time' 
is£^ + 

fleeting ' p • 
And'^ 
hearts' 

ourPP 
are heating p-\- 
ma/rcJies^*^ 

Ihineral^'^J 
to p grave • 
Still <"i* adj the^dj 

like «*'• 
drums*'' 

mvffled *^^ 
though'^ 
{they) ' 
{are)x + 

stout ' P * 



adv 



and''^ 
brave • p * 



Explanation. — The marks ('), 
("), ('"), etc., are used when the 
members of a sentence are com- 
pound, to show the relative rank of 
the parts joined. Thus "1' Cd'^ 
and " 2' Cte i> " are subordinate to 
" CW," and co-ordinate with each 
other. "l"iSi>" and ''2" SD'' 

are subordinate to " 1' C5i " and co-ordinate with each other. It will be seen 
that it is not necessary to use these marks unless a sentence contains one or 
more compound members, 

4. Gk)d made the country, and man made the town. — Cowper, 

6. Good nature will supply the place of beauty, but beauty can not 
long supply the place of good nature. — Addison, 6. Difficulties 
strengthen the mind, as well as* labor does the body. — Seneca, 

7. What we know here is very little ; but what we are ignorant of 
is immense. — Laplace. 

8. Be thou the first true merit to befriend ; 

His praise is lost, who stays till all commend. — Pope, 

9. Napoleon's troops fought in bright fields, where every helmet 
caught some beams of glory, but the British soldier conquered 
under the cool shade of aristocracy ; no honors awaited his daring. 
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no dispatch gave his name to the applauses of his countrymen ; his 
life of danger and hardship was uncheered by hope, his death un- 
noticed. — Napier, 
1. See 186, 7. 

Ckympound Sentences with Common Elements. 

EXERCISE. 

(a) AnsLtyzB the following sentences : 

1. Here the old man toiled and his children thoughtlessly 
played. 



ORAL ANALYSIS. 

This is a compound sentence, con- 
sisting of two members joined by arid, a 
co-ordinate conjunction, and containing 
an element common to both members. 

The first member is a simple, declar- 
ative sentence, etc. Toiled is the predi- 
cate. 

The second member is a simple, de- 
clarative sentence, etc. Played is the 
predicate ; it is modified by thoughtless- 



ISD 



Cd 



2SD 



OUTLINE. 

manL 

The^^J 

old «''> 
toiled p 

+ ' 
and*'* 
children* 

hisPP 
played P 

tTumghtleasly *<*• 
'^'Here''^* 



lyt an adverb. 

Toiled and played are modified by Tiere, an adverb. 

2. When the president came, the audience took their seats and 
the speaker began to deliver his address. 

8. I slip, I slide, I gleam, I glance, 

Among my skimming swallows. — Tennyson. 



Contracted Com,pound Sentences. 

EXERCISE. 

(b) Analyze the following sentences : 
1. Time and tide wait for no man. 

ORAL ANALYSIS. 

This is a contracted compound, 
declarative sentence. Time and tide 
are the subjects, joined by and^ a co- 
ordinate conjunction, etc. 



CCdD 



OUTLINE. 

Time* 

and** 
tide' 
wait p 

for p mani 



adv 



fl^adj 
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2. You are young, and have the world before you ; stoop as you 
go through it, and you will miss many a hard thump. — Mather, 

3. He who would free from malice pass his days, 
Must live obscure, and never merit praise. — Oay, 

I^rUal compound sentences ore analyzed like contracted compound sen- 
tences. 



AN AL YS I S. ( Continued.) 

(c) Analyze the following sentences : 

1. The lightest known substance is hydrogen. 2. O Liberty I my 
spirit felt thee there. — Coleridge. 3. My motto : Work and wait. 

4. Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the distant mountain-tops. — Shak. 

6. The noblest mind the best contentment has. — Spenser. 6. 
Conscience, her first law broken, wounded lies. 7. She let no 
morsel from her lippes fall. — ChauLcer. 

8. The fittest place where man can die 

Is where he dies for man. — Barry. 

9. Tin and lead form the valuable alloy called solder. 10. 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells I — Poe. 11. I 
am satisfied that we are less convinced by what we hear than by 
what we see. — Herodotus. 13. Roll on, thou deep and dark-blue 
Ocean, roll I — Byron. 

13. Ay I and should not life be gay ? 
Yes, Aurelia — come away. — Dyer. 

14. To refuse to do a bad thing is to do a good one. — Westlahe. 
16. Character is what we are ; reputation, what others think us to 
be. 16. Gyges was seen by no one, but he himself saw all things. 
— Cicero. 

17. Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant I 

Let the dead Past bury its dead I — Longfellow. 

18. Be not deceived : evil commimications corrupt good man- 
ners. — 1 Cor. XV J 33. 19. Ground-glass globes are made by forcing 
a jet of sand against the glass. 20. If you would do what you 
should not, you must bear what you would not. — Franklin. 

21. New laws from him who reigns new minds may raise 
In us who serve. — Milton. 
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22. A good name is worth gold. — STiah, 23. The tutor break- 
fasts on coffee made of beans, edulcorated with milk watered to 
the verge of transparency. — Holmes, 

24i How sharper than a serpent^s tooth it is 

To have a thankless child. — SJidk, 

25. Any coward can fight a battle when he 's sure of winning ; 
but give me the man who has pluck to fight when he 's sure of 
losing. — George Eliot, 26. A ruler who appoints any man to an 
office, when there is in his dominion another man better qualified 
for it, sins against God and against the state. — Koran, 

27. Then with eyes that saw not, I kissed her ; 

And she, kissing back, could not know 
That my kiss was given to her sister, 
Folded close under deepening snow. — Lowell, 

28. The French National Convention, which assembled at Paris 
in 1792, decreed that royalty was abolished in France, and there- 
after time, instead of being reckoned from the birth of the Sav- 
iour, should be reckoned from the 22d of September, 1792, the 
birthday of the French Republic. 29. The cynic who twitted 
Aristippus by observing that the philosopher who could dine on 
herbs might despise the company of a king, was well replied to by 
Aristippus when he said that the philosopher who could enjoy the 
company of a king might also despise a dinner of herbs. 

30. New occasions teach new duties ; Time makes ancient good 
uncouth ; 
They must upward still and onward, who would keep abreast 
of Truth. — LoweU, 

Questions. — What punrCtuaHon-fnarka are used in the foregoing Mnten^ist 
Why are they used f What is a substance t Hydrogen t What are " mghfs 
candles " / What is tin f Solder f Do you agree wUh Herodotus (11) I Why 
is the ocean blue f Who was Gygesf What are ground^glass globes used fort 
What is the meaning of " edulcorated*^ t ** Verge'*'* f " Transparency** t 
''''Dominion** f Where is Paris f Who was Aristippus f What do you 
hnow of the authors of the foregoing sentences? 

FOR REVIEW. 

215. Beview the remarks and exercises that are numbered^ 
and illustrate each remark with an original sentence. 



PART III. 

POSITION OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 



Bemarks. — ^In the English language it is generally necessary to 
know the place of a word in a sentence in order to tell what idea the 
speaker or writer intends it to express. Thus, in " The well is deep," 
** The waters well up," ** He is well," or " He studies well," the place 
of the word loell indicates its relation to the other words of the sen- 
tence in which it is used (78, note). So also, if we wish to use the word 
welly we must know where to place it in a sentence to express the in- 
tended meaning. 

Tho relation of words that are inflected is indicated by their form as well 
as by their position, (Soe Appendix, p. 260, note 1.) 

*' We have d priori reasons for believing that in every sentence there is some 
one order of words more effective than any other ; and this order is the one which 
presents the elements of the proposition in the succession in which they may be 
most readily pat together."— /Sjp^fk;er. 

The usual place in which words are found in a sentence is their 
natural position. When words are used out of their natural position, 
they are said to be transposed. As we naturally expect to hear or see 
words in a certain order, we are more likely to notice them when they 
are out of their usual place, and consequently the transposition of a 
word renders it more emphatic; and one of the chief reasons why 
words are transposed is to make them emphatic. 

QuBSTiONS. — How is the relation of words indicated? What is meant by 
the natttral position of words f When is a word said to be transposed f Why 
are words transposed t What is the position of the words in Exercise 98 with 
respect to the words wUh which they are construed f Which is placed frst^ 
the wl^ect or the predicate t Are any of the words transposed? 



NOUNS, PRONOUNS, AND VERBS. 

216. In declarative sentences, the subject is generally 
placed before the verb. 

217. In interrogative sentences, the subject follows the 
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verb or the first part of the verb, nnless an interrogative 
word is the subject or a modifier of the subject. 

Examples. — "Who was Blennerhasset 9^* "Where were youf" 
" What has he done I " " Who came with you I " " Which book was 
taken I " 

From these examples it is seen that interrogative pronouns, adjectives, 
and adverbs are placed at the beginning of sentences. 

218. In imperative sentences, the subject follows the 
verb. 

Examples. — " Go (thou) in peace." " Hallowed be Thy name," 

(a) When the subject of a verb in an abridged clause is used 
with it as the subject of a verb in a sentence, the verb of the clause 
sometimes follows the verb of the sentence, and the subject pre- 
cedes it ; as, **/j5 was found to "be correct." *' Twenty thousand 
men were said to have been engaged.^"* " The Cretans were believed 
to he liara,'*^ (See foot-note, p. vi.) 

(b) The subject is tran^sposed — 

1. When a supposition is expressed without using a conjunc- 
tion ; as, "Were he in your place, he would go." 

2. When a wish is expressed by the use of the auxiliary may ; 
as, " May you prosper." 

3. When the adverb there is used to change the relative position 
of the subject and the verb ; as, " There was no one here." (177.) 

4. Sometimes, when the verb is preceded by h^e, there, thence, 
thus, yet, herein, therein, wherein, etc. ; as, "Thus spaJce A«." 
" Therein have ye done wrong." 

5. Sometimes, to add strength or beauty to a sentence ; as, 
** Great is Diana.^^ "Prom peak to peak leaps the live thunder, ^^ 

219. A possessive noun or pronoun is placed before the 
word that it modifies. 

Example. — " The groves were God's first temples." — Bryant, 

220. An appositive noun or prononn generally follows 
the word that it modifies. 

Examples.—" Ye hills"— -Thomson. " Spring, the sweet spring." 
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(a) The appositive is sometimes transposed; as, '^A i>n)m])t, 
dedfliye man^ no breath ova father wasted." — Whittier, ** 6*«7y, 
eannany itoreSj every thing was lost." 

221. The complement of a verb or a verbal gcnenilly 
f ollowB it. 

ExAKFLES. — ** God is goodness.** " IIo tried to Ikkjoiuc a scholar,** 
" Bome was mighty** ^ Brutus killed Ccesar** 

(a) The complement is sometimes transposed — 

1. In interrogative sentences ; as, " What is lie ? " 

2. In clauses ; as, *' I know wha:t ho is." 

8. In exclamatory sentences ; as, " y(\\fit fools tlioy are I " 
4. In poetry and rhetorical expressions ; as, ^^An cX(|uiHiio 
intention this (is)." — Leigh Hunt, 

222. A predicate nonn or prononn (or adjective) g(*ti- 
erally follows the word that it modifies. 

Examples. — " God is goodness,** " Why cull yo me, good f ** 

223. Direct and indirect objects generally follow tlu) 
words that they modify. 

Examples. — **Show me the matu** " They fouf^lit like brave* 7ntn,** 

(a) The direct object sometimes precedes the verb — 

1. When it is emphatic ; as, " Jf<? he restored to mine ollujo, and 
Mm he hanged."*^ — Gen. xli, IS, 

2. In poetry ; as, " His daring foe sccunily lii/n d(ifio<l." — Milton, 
8. In clauses ; as, " We can easily describe wfuit wo thoroughly 

understand,^'* **The dust that we tread shall cluuige." 

224. Adverbial objects of verbs and verbals generally . 
follow them. 

Example. — " The Irish guns continued to roar all night** — Macaulay. 

225. Adverbial objects of adjectives and adverbs gen- 
erally precede them. 

Examples. — " Three miles longj* " An hmir sooner." 

226. The object of a preposition generally follows it. 

Example. — " The saddest of the year,** 
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(a) The object of a preposition sometimes precedes it — 

1. In clauses; as, ^^What he came /<>r, I know not." "The 
books that he sent for, are here." 

2. In interrogative sentences ; as, " WJiat have you come far ? " 

3. In poetry ; as, "The rattling crags among, ^^ 

227. When three objects of diflEerent kinds modify the 
same verb, they are generally arranged as follows : first, 
indirect object; second, direct object; third, adverbial 
object. 

Example. — " He brought me the hook the next morning.^* 

But we may also say, " The next morning, he brought me the book.'' 

228. Polite usage requires that the person addressed 
should generally be mentioned first, and the speaker last. 

Example. — ^^ You, Thomas, and I are invited " ; not, " I, you, and 
Thomas," or " Thomas, you, and I," or " You, I, and Thomas." 

EXERCISES. 

229. Arrange the following words in sentences, and ana- 
lyze the sentences : * 

1. Do love, children, you ? 2. Defeated the, in, and the, in, 
Austrians, Napoleon, Spaniards, 1808, 1809. 3. And signifies, the 
Latin, is derived, agreement, from, cancordia, concord. 4. Death^s, 
gray hairs, blossoms, are. 6. Met, brave men, the Pilgrims, every 
hardship, like. 

1. The process of combining words in sentences is called synthesis. 

230. Change the transposed words to their natural posi- 
tion, and explain the effect of the change : 

1. Him well I knew. 2. Instantly follows the rapid thunder 1 * 
3. Down swept all his power. 4. Six times his gossamery thread 
the wary spider threw. 6. What a world of merriment their mel- 
ody foretells 1 

1. When a word is transposed, the words modifying it accompany it. 

231. Transpose the italicized words, punctnate the sen- 
tences, and explain the effect of the transposition : 

1. They set him at defiance 2. Jffe has gone 3. There is none 
to dispute my right 4. How sad is the news 5. Thet/ are brave hoys 
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ADJECTIVES. 

232. An adjective is generally placed before the noon 
that it modifies. 

Example. — " Some puma drops the closing eye requires." — Chray. 
Tor the position of predicate cuUectives, see 221 and 222. 

233. Adjectives that express number generally precede 
adjectives that express quality, and follow other adjectives. 

Examples. — " One little girl." " Those ttuo old men." 

(a) 11 two or more adjectives are of unequal rank, the one ex- 
pressing the most obvious or most permanent quality modifies the 
noun most closely and is placed nearest to it ; as, ^* Large red 
apples." ** The unclouded arching sky." 

(5) If two adjectives are of equal rank, the longer word is 
placed last ; and they are joined by and or separated by a comma ; 
as, '* A sober y industrious man." ^^ A sober and industrious man." 

(c) Adjectives that express quality are sometimes transposed — 

1. When they themselves are modified ; as, " One perfectly 
upright,^^ "A man sound in all his members." "A «>«W twenty- 
five feet dfe^." 

2. When several adjectives modify the same noim ; as, "A 
man, wise, learned, and good.^'* 

8. To add strength or beauty to a sentence ; as, ** Oreat is 
Diana." (218, 6 ; 221, 4.) 

{d) Else follows the noun or the pronoim that it modifies ; as, 
^^ S(mAody dsey "-WhoeheV 

(e) Whatever, whatsoever, etc., sometimes follow the words that 
they modify ; as, ** There is no doubt whatever, '*'' — Dickens, 

EXERCISES. 

234. Arrange the following words in sentences, and ana- 
lyze the sentences : 

1. I have, red, ten, large, apples. 2. How beautiful is, yellow, 
the, waving, grain I 3. There is, way, more natural, better, a, 
and. 4. Dog, boy^s, the, black, little, cross, is. 5. Makes, things, 
sloth, all, dif&cult. 
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242. Adverbs of emphasis are generally placed before 

the words, phrases, or clauses that they modify. 

Examples. — "0»7yaboy." **^ven from out thy slime." ^^Even 
as a miser counts his gold," etc. 

(a) Great care must be taken to place adverbs of emphasis 
properly, and especially the adverb <ml/y. 

"The word requiring most attention is only. According to the poeitlon ot 
Ofi/y, the very same words may be made to express several very different meanmgB. 
(1.) ' He only lived for their sakes/ Here only must be held as qualifying ' lived for 
thefar sakes/ the emphasis being on Umd^ the word immediately adjoining. The 
meaning, then, is, * he livedo'' but did not work, did not die^ did not do any other 
thing for thefar sakes. (2.) * He lived ordy for their sakes/ Only now qualifies 'for 
their sakes,* and the sentence means he lived for their sakes, and not for any other 
reason. (8.) ' He lived for their sakes oniyJ* The force of the word when placed 
at the end is peculiar. It lias then a diminutive or disparaging signification. * He 
lived for their sakes,* and not for any more worthy reason. * He gave sixpence 
only,"* is an insinuation that more was expected.**— jBain. 

" I am confident that it \pnly'\ is not correctly placed half the time, either in 
conversation or in writing.**— ^^rg^. 

EXERCISES. 

243. Azrange the fdUmving toords in sentencea^ and ana- 
lyie the sentences : 

1. Adverbs, should be used, too, not, frequently. 2. Not, will 
go, why, in, you ? 3. Calm, weep, is, who, there, those, a, for. 
4. We are, through what, we give, rich, only. 6. Of learning, 
with blow, from conflict, foes, we, fall, will go, turning, sturdy, 
the, the, each, onward, backward, never.* 

1. A four-line stanza. 

244. Arrange the words in their natural order : 

1. Heavily falls the rain. 2. Fast stealeth he on. 3. Now 
give it me. 4. He slowly went away. 6. Now came still evening 
on. — MiUon, 

245. OwiY "there": 

1. There was no one here. 2. There were twenty men killed. 
8. Gk)d said. Let there be light : and there was light. 

246. Arrange properly : 

1. She only paid five cents. 2. Columbus discovered America 
when ? 3. Some virtues are only seen in adversity. 4. I have 
thought of marrying often. 5. I desire to sometimes see her. 

4 
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VERBALS. 

247. A verbal that refers to a noun or a pronoun gener- 
ally follows it. 

Example. — " I want to he an angel." 

248. A verbal used as a noun takes the place of the 

noun. 

Example. — " He desired to go,^^ 

249. A verbal used as an adjective or an adverb gener- 
ally follows the word that it modifies. 

Examples. — ^** Wealth acquired honestly," etc. " I came to see you." 



PREPOSITIONS. 

260. A prepoution is generally placed before its object. 

261. Prepositions generally precede whom^ wTiieh^ etc., but may 
follow them. The pronoun that, when used as a subordinate con- 
junctive (199), always precedes the preposition of which it is the 
object; as, **The man with whom you came." "The city /rww 
which,'''* **The lady that you spoke to." "The man whom you 
came with.'*'* 

The preposition and its object should be so placed as to show clearly what 
word is modified by the phrase introduced by the preposition. (259.) 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

262. A co-ordinate conjunction is placed between the 
parts of a sentence joined by it. 

253. A subordinate conjunctive (198) is placed at the 
beginning of the clause that it mtroduces. 

Example. — "if thy right eye offend tJiee, pluck it out." (260.) 

254. When lH>th — and, either — w, neither — nor, and not only — 

lyut also are used, the part of the sentence that follows the first term 

of the correlatives should be similar to the part following the second. 

Thus, "I will either meet 70U at Lancaster or West Chester," or *' I will 
meet you either at Lancaster or West Chester," should be " either ai Lancaa- 
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ter or at Wett ChesUr^^^ " at either LaneasUr or West Chetter,^^ or " either 
med you at Lancaster or meet you at Wed Chester,^^ (656.) 

EXERCISE. 

256. Are the verbals in 180, 182, and 184 in their natural 
position f The prepofitions in 191 f The co^jimctions in 

S06f 



PHRASES AND CLAUSES. 

266. A phrase or a clanse used as a noun takes the 
place of the noun. 

Examples. — " Toward Boston is east." " That you have wronged 
me doth appear in this." " I desire him to study,^^ 

267. A phrase or a olanse used as an adjective generally 
follows the word that it modifies. 

Examples. — "The city of Boston,*^ ^* Pleasure that eomea un- 
looked for is thrice welcome." — Rogers, 

268. A phrase or a clanse used as an adverb takes the 
place of the adverb. 

Examples. — ^** 1 shall go to Boston in the morning J^ (I shall go there 
then,) **In the morning I shall go to Boston,^* (Then I shall go there,) 
So also, " I shall go when he comesP (I shall go then^ " Wh&n he 
comes, I shall go." {Then I shall go.) 

269. Phrases and clauses should be so placed in a sen- 
tence as to show clearly what words they modify. 

260. Transposed phrases and dauses are generally set off by 

commas ; as, ^* With all his reflective habits, he never made up his 

mind on a subject." ** If we except the translators of the Bible, 

Shakespeare wrote the best English that has yet been written." — 

R. Q, White, 

If the inverBion is easy and natural, no comma is required ; as, " To this 
I reply," etc. 

261. Interposed WOrds» phrases, and clauses are generally set 
off by commas ; as, "This, however, was wrong." "There was, 
in truth, no way of saving him." ** Let us remember, if we can, 
that he was sorely tried." 
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EXERCISES. 

262. Arrange the following toords in their natural order : 

1. Toward the sky's image hangs the imaged bridge. — Lowell, 

2. Let the water and the blood 

From thy riven side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure. 

8. A dainty plant is the ivy green. — Dickens, 4. And all the 
air a solemn stillness holds. — Gray, 

5. Not in vain, confessor old, 

Unto us the tale is told 

Of thy day of trial. — Whittier, 

(a) Analyze the following sentences, and arrange them in 
the form of poetry : 

COUPLETS. 

1. The tread of marching feet sounded through Frederick Street 
all day long. — Whittier, 

2. The gusty north* wind bore the loosening drift before its 
breath all day. — Whittier. 

FOUB-LINE STAKZA8. 

3. I'll pursue thy goodness through every period of my life, and 
renew the glorious theme in distant worlds, after death. — Addison, 

4. Earth, the bounteous mother of man, still feeds him with 
com and wine ; he who would aid a brother best, shares these 
divine gifts with him. — Sterling, 

5. I 'm a careless potato, and care not a pin how I came into 
existence ; 't is exactly the same to me if they planted me drill- 
wise or dibbled me in. — Moore, 

(b) Arrange the following words properly : 

1. She bought a new pair of fine ladies' shoes. 2. I, you, and 
Mary have permission to read his two last letters. 3. Rats and 
gentlemen catched and waited on and all other jobs performed by 
Solomon Grundy. 4. The Moor, seizing a bolster, full of rage and 
jealousy, smothers her. 5. A keen eye and a graphic pen see and 
set down for us the characteristic details. 

FOR REVIEW. 

263. fieview the remarks and exercises that are numbered. 



PART IV. 

CLASSES AND PROPERTIES OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH, 



26^ A Part of Speech is a class of words that is made 
according to their use in sentences. 

266. The ten parts of speech are — 

NimnSj Pronouns, Verba, Adjectives, Adverbs, Verbals, 
Prepositions, Conjunctions, BespoTisives, and Interjections. 



INFLECTION. 

Inductire Lesson. — 1. Lion, lioness; lion, lions; I, you, he; I, 
me. 2. I shall go to-morrow. 3. We went yesterday. 4. My brother 
may go. 5. I am old, but he is older. 

Questions. — Does the word " Hon " represent a malef How does it change 
Us form to represent a female f Does it change its form to represent more 
than onef Does the pronoun " /" n^esent the speaker F Which does ^^you^^ 
represent, the speaker, or the person spoken to t What time does the verb " shall 
go^'r^ertor '^WetU^'f Whatisthediferencehekoeen'^old'' and^'older^'f 

Many of the foregoing words vary in their form, to indicate a vari- 
ation in their use ; and they are said to have certain properties, and to 
be inflected, 

266. A Property of a part of speech is a variation in its 
use and form. 

267. Inflection is a variation in the form of a part of 
speech, to indicate a variation in its use. 

268. Parts of speech may be inflected — 

1. By adding one or more letters. 

Examples. — Book, books ; slow, slower, slowest ; die, dying, died. 
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2. By changing the vowel-sound. 

Examples. — Man, men ; come, came ; begin, began, begun, 

3. By using an additional word. 

Examples. — Go, aTuUl go ; slowly, more slowly, most slowly. 

The third mode of infleotion giyeB rise to propertieB that otherwise would 
not be found in English; e. g., passive voice, potential mood, the future 
tenses, the perfect tenses, the comparison of certain aoyectives and adverbs, etc. 

(a) The inflection of nouns and pronouns is called declenfdon. 
The inflection of verbs is called COiyilgation. The inflection of 
adjectives and adverbs is called COmpariBOn. 

(b) Verbals are inflected like verbs. Prepositions^ conjunctions^ 
responsives, and interjections are not inflected. 

See Appendix, p. 260, note 2. 



RULES FOR SPELLING. 

269. The following Snlei for Spelling will be of service 
in inflecting words : 

Enle 1. Final e is dropped when a suflSx beginning 
with a vowel is added. 

Examples. — Come, coming ; love, lover ; wise, toiser. 

ExoEFTioKs. — ^Unal 6 is retained (1) after e and g when the suffix begins 
with aoT o; as, changeable, peaceable; (2) after o, as, shoeing; and (8) when 
it is needed to preserve the identity of the word ; as, dyeing, singeing, 

Snle 2. Final e is retained when a suffix beginning 
with a consonant is added. 

Examples. — Wise, wisely; pale, paleness, 

ExoEpnoNs. — A few words drop e: as, true, truly ; awe, awful; wise, 
wisdom, etc. 

Enle 3. Final y preceded by a consonant is changed to 
i when a snflSx not beginning with i is added. 

Examples. — Try, tried; merry, merrily; happy, happier; dry, 
driest, drying, 

ExoEPnoKs. — Beauteous, piteous, plenteous, shyness, slyly, spryer, etc 
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Snle 4. Final y preceded by a vowel is not changed 
when a suffix is added. 

Examples. — Joy,joyfvl; day, daylight, 

ExoEPnoNB. — A few words take i : laidj lain^ said^ daily ^ paid, etc 

Snle 5. The final consonant of a monosyllable or a 
word accented on the last syllable, is doubled when a 
suffix beginning with a vowel is added, if the consonant 
is preceded by a single vowel. 

Examples. — Hot, hotter; fit, fitting; begin, beginning; prefer, 
preferred. 

ExoEFTioNS. — ^The letters x, h, and v are not doubled. 8 in gaa is not 
^ doubled ; as, gaa^ gases. 

Eule 6. The final consonant is not doubled when a 
suffix beginning with a vowel is added, if the consonant 
is not preceded by a single vowel, or if the accent is not 
on the laat syllable. 

Examples. — Sail, sailing; benefit, benefiting, 

EzGEFnoNB. — Some authors write traveller, cancelled, worshipper, etc 



NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 

NOUNS. 

270. A Noun is a word used as a name. 

Or, a noun is a word used to represent an object by naming it. 

(a) A word from another part of speech, a letter, a character, 
or a sign, is sometimes used as a noun ; as, '^ Trvly is an adverb.^' 
**-4 is a vowel." **Dot your i'«." **o is called a whole-note." 
**+ is the sign of addition." 

(b) Ad[jectives are frequently used as nouns ; as, " The pure in 
heart." " The good die yoimg." 

See 180. 195, and 207. 
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CLASSES OF NOUNS. 

Indnctiye Lesson. — 1. I will send James to help you. 2. I will 
send a boy to help you, 3. Millersville, village, city, Boston. 

QuESTioirs. — Whtn I «ay, " / wUl tend James^^ wJuU word do I tise to 
show which hoy iB meant f Does the name ^^Jamee'*^ distinguieh James from 
other hoys f When I say ^ ^^ I will send a boy^^* does the name **6<>y" disti/n- 
guish one hoy from the others f Is the name " hoy " comm^m to all hoys t Can 
the name " "oiUage " he applied to all villages f Can the name '^ Millersville " 
he applied to all villages f Why not t What is the d\feren€e between *^ city " 
and ^^ Roston" r 

The name Boston is given to a city to distinguish it from other 
cities, and it is called a proper notm. The name city is a name that is 
common to all cities, and it is called a common noun. 



271. Nouns are divided into two chief classes : Proper 
Nowas and Common Nouns, 

272. A Proper Noun is a name given to an object to 
distinguisli it from other objects of the same class. 

273. Proper nouns, and adjectives derived from proper 
nouns, should begin with capital letters, 

274» A Cominon Noun is a name that is common to all 
objects of the same kind or class. 

{a) When a proper noun may be applied to each individual of a 
class of persons that resemble one another in certain qualities, it 
becomes a common noun; as, ^^ Some mute, inglorious JA7^(m here 
may rest." "The Oermans are at work." (Several persons from 
Germany.) 

(p) When a common noun is used to distinguish an object from 
others of the same class, it becomes a proper nonn ; as, "A drive 
in the Pa/rJc,'' 

(c) A name that is given to a group of objects to distinguish it 
froiQ other groups of the same class, is a proper nOun ; as, ** The 
G^ermans are industrious." (The people of Germany.) "The 
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{d) A Collective Noun is the name of a collection considered 
as one object ; as, pair^ dozen, group, regiment, family, tribe, mob, 
jury, people, atidience, committee, etc. (See foot-note, p. vi.) 

(e) An Abstract Nonn is the name of a quality or an action, 
which is considered without reference to the object to which it be- 
longs ; as, breadth, blackness, brightness, color, distance, weight, wealth, 
h4mesty, rapidity, death, etc. 

Collective nouns and abstract nouns are common nouns. 

EXERCISES. 

276. Write ten common nouns, and five proper nouns be- 
longing to the clasa of objects named by each common noun, 
thus: 

City, Boston, Paris, Berlin, Rome, Peking. 

(a) Point out the collective and abstract nouns in the fol- 
lowing : 

1. The discretion of a man deferreth his anger. — Prov, xix, 11. 
2. O the blasting of the fever 1 — Longfellow. 3. Six families lost 
their lives. 4. The strength of the army was not known. 
5. Be a woman I On to duty I 

Raise the world from all that 's low ; 
Place high in the social heaven 
Virtue's fair and radiant bow. — Edward Brooks. 

(b) Form abstract nouns from the following words :. 
Climb, good, high, long, run, study, true, veracious, virtuous, 

wide. 



rBONOUNS. 

276. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. 

Or, a proTioun is a word used to represent an object without naming it. 

(a) A pronoun may also be used instead of another pronoun, a 
phrase, or a clause ; as, **Jffe who studies, will improve." " Toward 
the earth^s center is down, but it is not always so regarded." ** Do 
you know that Gen. Grant is dead f " " Yes ; I heard it yesterday." 

Pronouns should be so used that their meaning will be plain. Avoid ob- 
scurity and ambiguity. 
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277. The word, the phrase, or the clanse, for which a 
pronoun is nsed, is called its antecedent 

(a) The antecedent of a pronoun is sometimes omitted ; as, 
** Who steals my purse steals trash." — STiaJe, (That is, He who.) 

(b) The pronoun is sometimes omitted ; as, " Truth is the high- 
est thing a man may keep." — Chaucer. (Supply that.) 



CLASSES OF PRONOUNS. 

Inductiye Lesson. — 1. I know who came. 2. Do you know the 
man who came f 3. What did he say f 4. I saw the man that came. 

6. I saw the that came. 6. This is mine. 7. This book is mine. 

8. Another came. 9. Another speaker rose. 

Questions. — Which pronoun in the first sentence shows hy its form that 
the speaker is meant f In the second sentence^ which pronoun shows hy its 
form that the person spoken to is meant f Does *^ he '' represent the speaker^ 
the person spoken tOy or the person spoken off 

What kind of sentence is the third t Which pronoun is used to ask a 
question f 

In the firet sentence^ which pronoun introduces a clause and Joins it to the 
word that the clause m>odifies f In the second t In the fourth f What is the 
antecedent of ** that^'* in the fourth sentence f Does '* t?iat " represent a male, 
or a female F The person speaking, the person spoken to, or the person spoken 
off One, or more than one t How can you tell t In the fifth sentence, does 
^Hhaf^ represent a male, or a female f One, or more than onet Why can 
you not tdlf Is not *'^that^^ closely related to an antecedent/ Why is it/ 
In the third Hntence, does ^^ he " represent a male, or a female t One, or more 
than onef Is '* A^ " closely related to an antecedent f Why not t Is ^^ who,^^ 
in the first sentence f Why not t 

What is the su^ect of " m," in the sixth sentence t Of ^^ came,^'* in the 
eighth f What aiffective modifies ^' book'' / ''Speaker''/ 

The pronoun I shows by its form that the speaker is meant ; the 
pronoun you shows that the person spoken to is meant ; and the pro- 
noun h^ shows that the person spoken of is meant. I, you, and he are 
called peraonal pronouns. 

The pronoun what is used to ask a question. It is called an inter- 
rogative pronoun. 

The pronouns who and that are used to introduce clauses, and join 
them to the words that the clauses modify. They are called conjunc- 
live pronouns. 
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The conjunctive pronoun that is closely related to an antecedent. 
It is called a relative conjunctive pronoutt, or a relative pronoun. 

The words this and another may be used as pronouns and as adjec- 
tives. In the sixth and eighth sentences they are used as pronouns, 
and are called adjective pronouns. 



278. Pronouns are divided into four classes : Personoil 
Pronouns^ Interrogative ProtKywns^ Conjunctive Pro- 
nouns (including JSelative), and Adjective Pronov/ns. 

Personal Pronouns* 

279. A Personal Prononn is a pronoun that shows by its 
form whether the speaker is meant, the person spoken to, 
or the person or thing spoken of. 

280. The personal pronouns are /, thou or you^ he^ she^ 
and it^ with their declined forms and their compounds. 

281. Words formed by adding se^f or seVves to my^ our^ 
thy^ your^ him^ her^ it, and them^ are called compound 
personal pronouns. 

Examples. — Myself, yourself yourselves, themselves, 

(a) Compound personal pronouns are used — 

1. For emphasis ; as, **For he himself hoth said it." 

2. In a reflexive sense ; as, **He struck himself, ^^ 

(b) The pronoun it is sometimes used — 

1. Indefinitely; as, ''It rains." ''It is I." (The person,) 
' * What was it that you saw ? " ( The thing,) 

2. As a preparatory word. When thus used, it is followed by 
an explanatory word, phrase, or clause ; as, "ItiB wrong to steaV* 
** /j5 is believed by all nations that the soul is immortaV^ 

(e) The pronoun tJiou is used instead of you — 

1. In the Bible ; as, ** Thou shalt not kill." 

2. In addresses to the Deity ; as, "Be Thou our guide." 

8. Frequently in poetry; as, **I'll not leave thee, thou lone 
one." — Moore, 



\ 
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4. Among Friends (Quakers), as the ^^ plain language;" as, 
"Is this % book?" 

{d) TTioUy thy, thine, thee, thyself, and ye are said to be in the 
old or solemn style. They should not be used with pronouns or 
verbs in the conunon style. (439 6.) 



Interrogative Pronouns^ 

282. An Interrogative Pronoun is a pronoun used to ask 
a question. 

Interrogative pronouDs do not have antecedents expressed. 

283. The interrogative pronouns are who {whosey whom), 

which, and what. • 

(a) Who is used to ask about persons ; as, ^^Who came with 
John ? " * * WTio was Aaron Burr ? " 

(h) Which and wTiat are used to ask about persons or things ; as, 
''Which is Mary?" **TFA*c^ is my hat?" **FAa« art thou?"— 
Milton. * * What does Uttle birdie say ? " — Tennyson. 

Which generally inquires for a particular one of two or more ; tohat gen- 
erally inquires for a description. 

The pronoun what is sometimes used in an exclamatory sense, and it may 
then be called an exclamatory pronoun; as, " What must be their deprav- 
ity I " — Sheridan. 

« 

Conjunctive Pronouns* 

284. A Coigunctive Pronoun is a pronoun used to in- 
troduce a clause and join it to the word that the clause 
modifies. 

286. A Selative Pronoun is a conjunctive pronoun that 
is closely related to an antecedent. 

Po not use a relative pronoun without a proper antecedent. 

286. The conjunctive pronouns are who, which, that, 
as, what, and possibly hut, with their declined forms and 
their compounds. 
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287. Words formed by adding efoer or soever to wTio^ 
whichj and wJiat^ are called compound coojunctiye pronouui 

Examples. — Wlioever, whosoever, whichever, whatever, (Also, whoso^ 

288. Who {whose^ whom) and which are used as ordi- 
nary conjunctive pronouns and as relatives ; whM and 
the compound pronouns are used only as pure conjunc- 
tives ; thatj aSj and but are used only as relatives. 

Care must be taken to distinguish between the ordinary conjunctive pro- 
noun and the relative pronoun. They are alike in that they both join clauses 
to the words that the clauses modify. They differ in that the ordinary con- 
junctive pronoun does not have an antecedent expressed, while the relative 
pronoun is closely related to an antecedent. Examine the following sentences : 



OBDINABT OOK/UNOTIVE. 

(Galled Conjunctive Ih'onouiis.) 

I know who came. 

I remember which the hard problems 
are. 

Take what is needed. 

I know what is needed for the com- 
pletion of the work. 

We shall admit whoever comes. 



BELATIVE OONJUNOTIVB. 

(Called Bdatvve Pronouns.) 

I know the man who came. 

I remember the hard problems which 
we solved. 

Take that which is needed. 

Spirit that breathest through my lat- 
tice. — Bryant, 

Such ae I have, give I thee. 



(a) Who is used in referring to persons, and to other objects 
regarded as persons; as, "Can you tell who wrote * Beautiful 
Snow'?" ^^They never fail who die in a great cause." — Byron, 
^^ K fox who had been caught in a trap was very glad to save his 
life by the loss of his tail." — Fable, 

(b) The conjunctive which is used in referring to persons or 
things; as, "Do you know which of those gentlemen assisted 
him ? " "Ascertain which of these books he wants." The relative 
which is used in referring to things, and animals inferior to man ; 
as, " The flowers which bloom." " The horse which ran." 

(c) The conjunctive what is used in referring to things (rarely 
to persons) ; as, " What in me is dark illumine." — Milton, "How 
I wonder what will please her 1 " — Mary Lamb, 

(d) The relative that is used in referring to both persons and 
other objects ; as, "Wealth is not his that has it, but his that en- 
joys it." — FranJdin, "Which is the wind that brings the flow- 
ers ? " — Stedman, 
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(e) That is preferred to who or whic^ — 

1. When both persons and other objects are referred to ; as, 
** The horse and his rider, that plunged into the river, were swept 
away by the current." 

2. Generally after aU, any^ eachj every, no, mme, or some; as, 
** All that I have is thine." 

8. Frequently in limiting, or restrictive, clauses; as, **The 
sound of a door that is opened." — LongfeUow. (Not all doors ; a 
limiting, or restrictive, clause.) "It was a beauty that I saw." — 
Ben Jonson, 

This rule {e, 8) was more closely followed formerly than at present. 
Many exceptions to it can be found m modem English, and some in older 
EngUsh ; as, ^^ With the events which actually influence our course through 
life."— JSTatt^^AoTTie. " A felicity which should continue." — Macaulay, " In 
the poetical quarter I found that there were poets wTm) had no monuments and 
monuments which had no poets." — Addison (Westminster Abbey). 

(/) Who or which is preferred to that in non-restrictive clauses ; 
as, **And I, who woke each morrow." — HaUeck. (Explanatory 
clause, but not restrictive.) ** Read thy doom in the flowers, which 
fade and die." 

(^) Non-restrictive clauses should be set off by commas. 



BESTBIOTIVB CLAUSES. 

I met the watchman who showed me 
the way. 

The man of whom you spoke, is 
here. 

The geologists to whom this is of in- 
terest, etc. 

And fools that came to scoff, remained 
to pray. 



NON-BESTRICTITB CLAUSES. 

I met the watchman, who showed me 
the way. 

John Smith, of whom you spoke, is 
here. 

The geolo^st't, to whom this is of in- 
terest, etc. 

And fools, who came to scoff, remdned 
to pray. 



(h) ^« is a relative pronoun after such, same, or many, and gen- 
erally after as much; as, "I love mch as love me." {Such as=. 
those that,) ** He has the same habits as his father." "As many 
as came, were baptized." {As many as = all that.) 

(0 But may be called a relative pronoun when it is equivalent 
to the relative that and the adverb not; as — 

" There is do fireside, howaoe'er defended, 
But has one vacant chair." — Longfellow, 

" It seems much simpler to allow that a pronoun is understood."— ifcMon. 
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Adjective Fronouns. 

289. An Adjective Pronoim is a word that is used aB a 
pronoun, and may be used as an adjective. 



▲DJSOnVS FBOlfOUNS. 

All await the hour. 

Another came. 

JSie4 strove for the mastery. 

Many have fallen. 

Is thdt your book ? 



PRONOMDrAL ADJEOnVBS. 

All the world 'b a stage. 
Another morning came. 
Improve each shining hour. 
Many brave boys fell. 
Is thie book yours ? 



290. Among the common adjective pronouns are each, 
either J neither, this (these), that {those), former, latte?*, all, 
another, any, both, few, many, more, most, much, none, 
one {ones), other {others), some, sv^h, and several. 

(a) Each refers to any number of objects taken singly ; as, 
^^Each of the pupils had recited." 

(b) Either and neither (not either) refer to one of two only ; as, 
''Eit^ier wiU do." (One of two.) ''Neither will suit me." 

(c) That and those refer to distant objects, the first mentioned, 
or the absent ; this and these refer to objects near by, the last men- 
tioned, or the present ; as — 

" Farewell, my friends 1 farewell, my foes 1 
My peace with theae^ my love with those.^^ — Burns. 

{These = my foes ; those = my friends.) 

(d) When one and other refer to two objects previously men- 
tioned, one refers to the first object, and other to the second ; as, 
" Virtue and vice are before you ; the one leads to happiness, the 
other to misery." 

(e) Ea£h other should refer to two only ; one anx>ther to more 
than two ; as, "David and Jonathan loved each other. ^"^ ** Those 
children love one another. ^^ 

EXERCISES. 

291. Classify the nouns and pronouns in 193, 203, and 205. 
(a) Correct the follotoing sentences, recasting them when 

necessary: 

1. The air that is composed of O and N surrounds the earth. 
2. If the lad should leave his father, he would die. 8. The boys 
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they were late. 4. Love thy neighbor as yourself. 5. She said 
that when she saw her sister she cried. 6. Both city and country 
life have their attractions ; this brings society, and that solitude. 
7. Either of the five will suit me. 8. Dryden's page is a nattural 
field, Pope's is a velvet lawn ; the one follows rules, the other 
nature. 9. Rooms for gentlemen that are heated with steam. 
10. Solomon, the son of David, who built the temple at Je|;usa]em, 
was a wise and powerful king. 



PROPERTIES OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 

292. The Properties of nouns and pronouns are gender^ 
person^ number ^ and case. 

The gender, person, and number of many pronomLS can be told only by- 
rofcning to their antecedents. (277.) 

Cfender* 

Inductire Lesson. — 1. Jason met his cousin on the lawn. 2. 
Laura was with her parents. 3. Lion, lioness, trees, king, queen, boys, 
girls, hero, heroine. 

Questions. — Does the word ^^ Jason ^^ represent a male^ or a female f 
''His'^r ''CouHn'^r ^'Laton'^r '' Ftirents'' f '' Lioness'' f ''Tree''? 
*'^King''*t *''' GirV* f Which of tl^ foregoing words represent males f 
Which r^aresent females f Which may he used to represent either a male or 
a female f Which represents neither a male nor a female f Which words 
change their form to represent females f 

The foregoing nouns and pronouns distinguish objects in regard to 
sex. They are, therefore, said to have gender, 

Jasouy his, lion, king, hoys, and hero are used to represent males ; 
and they are said to be in the masctUtne gender. Laura, her, lioness, 
queen, girls, and heroine are used to represent females ; and they are 
said to be in the feminine gender. Cousin and parents may be used 
without a change in form to represent either males or females ; and 
they are said to be in the common gender. Lawn and trees are used to 
represent neither males nor females ; and they are said to be in the 
neuter gender, 

293. Oender is a variation in the use and form of a 
noun or a pronoun to distinguish objects in regard to sex. 
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Or, gender is that y r op a ij f of a noaii or a proDOon whi^ distii^iushfls 
objects in regard to sex. And the same diange may be made in the defimtioa 
of each propertr. (266. ) 

Gender is applied to all noons and pronouns, although some undergo no 
variation in their use to distinguish ohjecfes in regard to sex. For example : 
BiuMar is always used to represent a male ; damgldery a female ; jfoiK, an 
object without sex. Strictly speaking, words that undeigo no variation in 
use to distinguish objects in regard to sex do moi kate grammatical gender. 
Many nouns and pronouns vary in both use and form ; as, Uger, ttgrat^ iU, 
she. Many pronouns vaiy in use only ; as, ^' The man vho came^* (mas,). 
*' The woman who came" (fern.). 

Do not confound mce and gender. Sex belongs to some objects ; gender 
belongs to words used to represent objects. 

294. There are four genders : the masculine^ the femi- 
nine^ the common^ and the neuter. 

296. A nonn or a pronoun ased to represent a male is 
in the maaculiiLe gender. 

296. A noun or a pronoun used to represent a female 
is in the feminine gender. 

297. A noun or a pronoun that may be used without 
changing its form to represent either a male or a female, 
is in the conunon gender. 

298. A noun or a pronoun used to represent neither a 
male nor a female, is in the neuter gender. 

(a) Frequently, nouns and pronouns in the masculine gender 
are used to represent a class consisting of both males and females ; 
as, "ifan is mortal." (Every man and every woman.) ^^ Lions 
and tigers are found in Africa." Sometimes, noims and pronouns 
in the feminine gender are used for the same purpose ; as, '* Oeess 
are graceful swimmers." 

Actor, author^ poet, etc, are frequently used to represent women, as well 
as men. 

(b) A collective noim is in the neuter gender when the collec- 
tion that it names is regarded as a single thing. When it refers to 
the individuals composing the collection, its gender is determined 
by the sex of the individuals ; as, '^ The wrmy spread destruction 
in its march." ** The congregations are large." (Each congrega- 
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tion is regarded as a single thing ; neuter gender.) " The congre- 
gation may bring their hymn-books." (The members of the con- 
gregation ; common gender.) 

(c) The sex of children and small animals is sometimes disre- 
garded ; and the words representing them are in the neuter gen- 
der; as — 

" A simple child that lightly draws its breath." — Wordsworth, 

" And is the swallow gone ? 
Who beheld itf'— WUUam EowiU, 

{d) Nouns and pronouns that represent either males or females 
without changing their form, are in the common gender, if the sex 
is not indicated by some other word ; as, "J saw y<w." (Common 
gender.) "7, your brother, sawytn*, Mary." (J, mas.; you, fem.) 
" The child was hurt " (com.). " The child hurt his hand " (mas.). 
"The child hurt her hand" (fem.). "The child hurt its hand" 
(neut.). "The descendants of Pocahontas" (com.). "The male 
descendants'*^ (mas.). 

{e) Objects without life are sometimes regarded as persons, and 
are then said to be personified. The names of personified objects 
noted for size, strength, sublimity, or superiority, are in the mas- 
culine gender. Those noted for grace, beauty, gentleness, or pro- 
ductiveness, are in the feminine gender ; as — 

*' The moon looks down on old Oronest ; 
She mellows the shades on his shaggy breast." — Drake, 

How Sex is Distinguished. 

299. The two sexes are distinguislied in three ways : 

1. By using different words. 

Examples. — Boy^ girl; bachelor, maid; hart, roe; king, queen; 
gentleman, lady ; son, daughter, (293, note.) 

2. By using different endings. 

Examples. — Actor, actress; duke, duchess; tiger, tigress; tutor, 
^tutoress; shepherd, shepherdess, 

3. By using distinguishing words. 

Examples. — Man-servcmt, maidservant or uHmum-servcmt ; he-goat, 
she-goat; male descendants, female descendants; Mr. L/yon, Mrs. Lyon 
or Miss Lyon, (9.) 
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EXERCISES. 

30a Study the following words, so that when one of a 
pair is given you can recall the other. The first word of 
each pair is masculine. 

Bridegroom, bride ; beau, belle ; brother, sister ; colt, filly ; 
drake, duck ; earl, countess ; father, mother ; gander, goose ; 
gentleman, lady ; he, she ; horse, mare ; husband, wife ; king, 
queen ; lad, lass ; lord, lady ; male, female ; man, woman ; mas- 
ter, mistress or miss ; Mr., Mrs. ; monk or friar, nun ; nephew, 
niece ; papa, mamma ; sir, madam ; sloven, slattern ; steer, heifer ; 
uncle, aunt ; wizard, witch ; youth, maiden or damsel. (P. 194.) 

301. Write the feminine of the follomhg masculine nouns 
by adding ^^ess^\' 

Author, baron, count, dauphin, deacon, giant, god (269, 5), 
heir, host, Jew, lion, mayor, patron, peer, poet, priest, prophet, 
shepherd, tailor, traitor. 

302. Write the feminine of the following masculine nouns 
by dropping the m^asculine ending **er" or **or,"awd add- 
ing the feminine ** ess " : 

Adventurer, governor, murderer, sorcerer. 

303. Drop the last vowel, and add " ess " : 

Actor, embassador, benefactor, caterer, conductor, director, 
editor, foimder, hunter, instructor, monitor, negro, prince, pro- 
prietor, songster, tiger, traitor. 

304. Drop the last vowel, and add " ix " : 

Administrator, executor, testator, prosecutor. 

305. Study the follounng groups : 

Abbot, abbess ; czar, czarina ; hero, heroine ; marquis, mar- 
chioness ; sultan, sultana ; archduke, archduchess ; gentleman, 
gentlewoman ; grandfather, grandmother ; landlord, landlady ; 
schoolmaster, schoolmistress; step-son, step-daughter; man-servant, 
maid-servant or woman-servant ; Mr. Schofield, Mrs. Schofield or 
Miss Schofield ; Augustus, Augusta ; Charles, Caroline ; Cornelius, 
Cornelia ; Francis, Frances ; Jesse, Jessie ; Joseph, Josephine ; 
Louis, Louisa. 
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306. In what gender are the nouns and pronouns in the 
following list f 

General Grant, church, milkmaid, I, game, they, corps, hers, 
baroness, poem, who, mouse, Wednesday, wizard, shepherd. Miss 
Roth, class, fleet, coal, cotton, lawyer, which. Home, tobacco, 
regiment. 

I^ersan. 

Indactire Lesson. — 1. I saw you with him, James. 2. Mary, 
will you bring me the book f 3. We, it, London, Carlyle, they, thou. 

Questions. — In the firtt gerUence, which word represents the speaker f 
Which words represent the person spoken to f Which the person spoken off 
In the second sentence, which does the word ^* Mari/ " represent, the speaker, or 
the person spoken tof *' Tou " / " J/l? " / Which word represents the thing 
spoken off What does "w«" represent f ^^It" f ^^London^^ f ^^Car- 
lyWf ^^They^'f '' Thou'' f 

The foregoing nouns and pronouns show whether the speaker is 
meant, the person spoken to, or the person or thing spoken of. They 
are therefore said to have person, 

/, me, and we are used to represent the speaker ; and they are said 
to be in the first person. You, James, Mary, and thou are used to 
represent the person spoken to ; and they are said to be in the second 
person. Him, hook, it, London, Carlyle, and they are used to repre- 
sent the persons or things spoken of ; and they are said to be in the 
third person, 

307. The Person of a noun or a pronoun is a variation 
in its use and form to represent the speaker, the person 
spoken to, or the person or thing spoken of. 

308. There are three persons : the Ji^st^ the second^ 
and the third. 

The personal pronoun has a distinct form for each person ; as, /, you, he. 
All other pronouns, and all nouns, vary in use only. 

309. A pronoun used to represent the speaker is in the 
first person. 

310- A noun or a pronoun used to represent the person 
spoken to is in the second person. 
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31L A noun or a pronoun used to represent tlie person 
or the thing spoken of is in the third persoiu 

Nouns are sot used in the first person. In the sentence, ^* I Paul beseech 
you," the noun Faul does not directly represent the speaker; it shows defi- 
nitely who is meant by the pronoun /, and it is in the third person. So, also, 
the nouns teacher and pupils are in the third person in *^ I am the teacher ; 
you are the pupils." 

EXERCISE. 

312. In what person are the following nouns and pronouns f 

1. It, wOi Mississippi, darkness, Chaucer. 2. ^^Miss Smith, may 
I accompany you to the park ? " 3. " Ye crags and peaks I I 'm 
with you once again." 4. ** Who is this that darkeneth counsel by 
words without knowledge ? " — Job xxxviii, 2, 



Number. 

Inductire Lesson. — 1. Blessiiigs on thee, barefoot boy I 2. The 
mountains are covered with snow. 8. Man, men, Dr. Brown, ladies. 

Questions. — How mawy do I mean when I say " thee " / " Boy " / Does 
the word " tnourUaine " represent more than one ol^ed t " Man " / " Men »» / 
^''Dr, Brown " / ^^ Ladies " / Does ^^boy " change its form to represent m^/re 
than one t Does " lady " / 

The foregoing nouns and pronouns vary in use and form to denote 
one object or more than one. They are, therefore, said to have rmmber. 

Thee, hoy, man, and Dr. Broion each represent but one object ; and 
they are said to be in the singvlar number, Moimtains, msn, and 
ladies each represent more objects than one ; and they are said to be 
in the plural number, 

313. The Number of a noun or a pronoun is a variation 
in its use and form to represent one object or more than 
one. 

Most nouns and pronouns vary in both use and form in showing whether 
one object is meant, or more than one ; as, hoy, hoys / he, they ; this, these, 
A few nouns and pronouns vary in use only ; as, one she^, ten sTieep ; the 
man who came, the men who came. 

314. There are two numbers : the singular and the 
plural. 



I 
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315. A noun or a pronoun used to represent but one 
object is in tbe nngnlar number. 

316. A noun or a pronoun used to represent more ob- 
jects than one is in the plural number. 

(a) A noun or a pronoun having the same form for both num- 
bers is said to be in the singular number/ unless some other word 
shows that it represents more than one; as, ^^I saw a sheep ^^ 
(sing.). ** I saw the sheep " (sing.). ** The sheep is in the field " 
(sing.). "The ^fieep are in the field" (plu.). ^'Whom did you 
see ? " (sing.). * * Wham did you see ? — ^Mr. Smith " (sing.). * * Whom 
did you see ? — ^The ladies " (plu.). 



Number of Nouns. 
Rules for Expressing Plural Number. 

317. Nouns are generally msde plural — 

1. By adding 8 to the singular, when the sound of s 
will unite with the last sound of the noun. 

Examples. — Hillf hills ; valley y valleys ; mountain^ mountains, 

2. By adding es to the singular, when the sound of 8 
will not unite with the last sound of the noun. 

Examples. — Box, boxes; summons, summonses; bridge, bridges, 

318. The f oUowing classes of nouns add es : 

1. Nouns ending with y preceded by a consonant. 
Example. — Fly, flies, 

Y is changed to ». (269, 8.) 

2. Most nouns ending with i^ Oj or Uj preceded by a 
consonant. 

Example. — Hero, heroes, 

3. Most nouns ending with y* or fe. 

Examples. — Elf, elves; knife, knives; wharf, wharves (also wTiarfs), 
F is changed to v, (269, 1.) 
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319. The following noons add 8 : 

1. A few nouns ending with o preceded by a consonant. 
Among these are — 

Canto, duodecimo, halo, junto, lasso, memento, octavo, proviso, 
piano, solo, tyro. 

2. A few nouns ending withy* orfe. Among these are — 

Belief, brief, chief, dwarf, fief, fife, grief, gulf, handkerchief, hoof, 
proof, reef, relief, reproof, roof, safe, scarf, strife, waif. 

320. Letters^ figures^ and signs are made plural by add- 
ing '« to the singular. 

ExAMPLBS.— a, a*«; 6, 6'«; +, +'«. 

EXERCISES. 

321. Write the plural of the following nouns {317) : 

Alley, attorney, bamboo, bay, brush, chinmey, church, cuckoo, 
cuff, cupful, dish, essay, flag-staff, head, horse, kiss, miss, money, 
monument, muff, oak, portfolio, prize, tax, topaz. 

322. Write the plural of the following nouns (318) : 

Ally, army, city, daisy, fairy, fancy, lady, lily, mystery, solilo- 
quy.* Alkali, buffalo, echo, embargo, grotto, mosquito, motto, 
negro, potato, tornado, volcano. Beef, half, leaf, life, thief, wolf. 

1. After q^ulBA consonant. 

323. Write the plural of the nouns in 319, 

324. TTrtYe f^ plural o/— 

Cameo, cargo, clock, couch, elf, eye, fife, five, gnu, judge, if, i, 
month, rein, rose, staff, success, turkey, veto, zero, x, — , 5, §, o. 

Irregular Plurals. 

325. The following nouns are said to form their plurals 
irreg^arly : 

Sing. Plu. Sin^* Plu, Sing. Plu. 

Man, men. Ox, oxen. Tooth, teeth. 

Woman, women. Foot, feet. Louse, lice. 

Child, children. Goose, geese. Mouse, mice. 

Kins (singular, eow) is obsolete except in poetry. 
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(a) Some nouns have two plurals, with different meanings. 
Among these are — 

Brother, hrotJiera (of the same family), brethren (of the same society). 

Die, dies (stamps for coining), dice (small cuhes for gaming). 

Genius, geniuses (men of genius), genii (spirits). 

Index, indeocea (tables of contents), indices (algebraic signs). 

Penny, pennies (coins), pence (amount of value). 

Shot, shot (number of balls), shots (number of times fired). 

(b) Some nouns have the same form for both numbers. Among 
these are — 

Bellows, Odds, Grouse, Species (kind), 

Alms, Deer, Vermin, Head (cattle), 

Corps, Sheep, Heathen, Sail (vessels), 

Means, Swine, Series, United States, etc. 

(c) Some nouns frequently have the same form for both nimi- 
bers. Among these are — 

Brace, Dozen, Perch, Herring, 

Pair, Score, Mackerel, Pish, 

Yoke, Trout, Salmon, Etc. 

But the plural of most of these nouns is also regularly formed, especially 
when they imply number rather than quantity or kind ; as, '^By tcorea and 
dozens,'*'* — Shakespeare, 

Plurals of Proper and Compound Nouns. 

326. Proper nouns are made plural by adding 8 to the 
singular, or es when 8 will not unite in sound. 

Examples. — ^The four Napoleons ; the two Marys ; the Foxes, 
The plural of India is Indies, 

(a) Complex proper nouns are made plural by adding 8 or es 
to the last word only ; as, the Oliver Cromwells; the John Paul 
Joneses; the three General Lees; the two Professor BrooJcses, 

(b) When the title Mr, or Dr, forms part of a complex proper 
noun, the noun is made plural by making the title plural ; as, Mr. 
Baker, Messrs, BaJcer ; Dr. Atlee, Drs, Atlee, When the title is 
Mrs,y or when a numeral precedes the title, the noun is made plural 
by making the last word plural ; as, ** The Mrs, Barlows,'*'^ — Irving, 
''The two Mr. Wellers,^'— Dickens, '' The ^ve Miss Wetshes.'' When 
the title is Miss, the noun is made plural by making either the last 
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word or the title pliiral ; as, ** The MisB Bertrams.'''* — Scott. " The 
Misses Smith.'*'* — Bryant. 

" The Miss Bertrcmis'*^ is generally to be preferred. 

327. Compound nouns are generally made plural by pln- 
ralizing the part that names the object. 

Examples, — Mouse-trap, mouse-^rap«; wagon-load, wagon-fca(?«; 
ox-cart, ox-car<«; brother-in-law, ftro<Aer«-in-law ; postmaster-general, 
^«^ma«^6r«-general ; major-general, major-^ew^rofe ; court-martial, 
ctmr^-martial ; aide-de-camp, aic^es-de-camp. 

So also, school-house, schooUhousea ; horseman, horsemen; gentleman, 
gentlemen ; penman, perunen; blackboard, blackboards^ etc. 
{Oerman^ Mtiesidman, Ottoman^ taUsfnan, etc., add«.) 

(a) Compound nouns derived from foreign languages are gen- 
erally made plural by pluralizing the last part of the word ; as, 
piano-forte, ^ia7W;/<>r^/ camera-obscura, camera-obscuras ; t^te-4- 
t^te, tite-drtetes. 

(b) A few compoimd nouns have both parts made plural ; as, 
man-servant, men-servants; ignis-fatuus, ignes-fatui; Knight-Tem- 
plar, Knights- Templars (more frequently Knights- Templar). 

EXERCISE. 

(c) Write the singpdar and the plnral of the following 
nouns: 

Hanger-on, Jack-a-lantem, woman-servant, son-in-law, attorney- 
general, cart-load, lieutenant-general, conmiander-in-chief, porte- 
monnaie, ipse dixit, Carolina, Jay Gould, Mr. Harper, Miss Wilson, 
Mrs. Brooks, (the three) Miss Jones, Dr. McJunkin, (the two) Dr. 
McJunkin, Professor Sensenig, Captain John Smith. 

Nouns Used in One Number. 

{d) The following nouns are generally used in the singular 
nnmber only : 

1. The names of materials ; as, gold^ air, suga/r^ wine, flour y 
milky ground (meaning earth). 

The plural of these nouns is frequently used when different kinds are 
meant ; as, " The teas of China ; " winee^ eugars, etc. So also, " The waters 
are roaring." 
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Aborigines, 


Breeches, 


Amends, 


Cattle, 


Annals, 


Clothes, 


Antipodes, 


Credentials, 


Archives, 


Dregs, 


Ashes, 


Eaves, 


Assets, 


Embers, 



Scissors, 

Snuffers, 

Statistics, 

Tongs, 

Thanks, 

Tidings, 

Trpusers, 



2. The names of arts, sciences, and diseases ; as, arithmetie, 
mathematics, logic, ethics, sculpture, painting, fever. 

But when different kinds are meant, we may say, ^'^ Fevers prevail on the 
island," etc. 

8. Abstract nouns ; as, pride, height, laseness, leauty. 
When not used as abstract nouns, these words are frequently found in the 
plural number ; as, lodgings, heights, beauties^ forces, 

4. 2^ews and polities. 

News in old English was generally plural. FoUUcs is sometimes plural. 

(e) Some nouns are used in the plural number only. Among 
these are — 

Hysterics, 

Measles, 

Nuptials, 

Oats, 

Obsequies, 

Paraphernalia, 

Pincers, 

Belles-lettres, Goods (mdse.), Premises (bldgs.), Vespers (services), 
Billiards, Headquarters, Riches, Victuals, 

Bitters, Hose, Remains, Wages. 

Nuptial, thank, and wage are found in old English. Wage is occasionally 
used now in England. Itemise, a proposition, is used in both numbers. 
Biches (l!>ench riehesse) is really singular, but it is usually regarded as plural. 
Tidings was formerly used also in the singular ; as, ^* That tidings came." — 
8hah. 

Collective and Foreign Nouns. 

(/) A collective noun may be used— 

1. In the singular number, to represent the collection as a single 
thing ; as, " The family is large." ** The congregation is small." 

2. In the plural number, to represent several collections ; as, 
" The families are large." '* The congregations are small." 

When thus used, it is made plural in the ordinary way. 

8. In the plural number, to refer to the individuals composing 
the collection ; as, *^ The family are in want." (The members of 
the family.) ** The congregation will remain in their seats." 

When thus used, it has the same form as in the singular number. (298 6.) 

(g) Many foreign nonns in common use have two plural forms, 
an English and a foreign one. The following are among those 
most frequently used : 
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Singulair. 


English Plural, 


I^ordgn Plural. 


Bandit, 


bandits, 


bandittL 


Beau, 


beaus. 


beaux. 


Cherub, 


cherubs. 


cherubim. 


Focus, 


focuses. 


foci. 


Formula, 


formulas, 


formulie. 


GymTiasium, 


gymnasiums. 


gymnasia. 


Memorandum, 


memorandums. 


memoranda. 


Nucleus, 


nucleuses. 


nucleL 


Radius, 


radiuses, 


radii. 


Seraph, 


seraphs, 


seraphim. 


Spectrum, 


spectmms. 


spectra. 


Stamen, 


stamens. 


stamina. 



" When a foreign word pames into common use, the tendency is to adopt the 
English plnral."— ^ain. 

(h) Many foreign nouns retain their original plural forms. The 
following are among those most frequently used : 



Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Alumna (fem.), 


alumnae. 


Hypothesis, 


hypotheses. 


Alumnus (mas.). 


alumni 


Madame, 


Mesdames. 


Amanuensis, 


amanuenses. 


Minutia, 


minutiae. 


Analysis, 


analyses. 


Monsieur, 


Messieurs. 


Axis, 


axes. 


Nebula, 


nebulae. 


Basis, 


bases. 


Oasis, 


oases. 


Crisis, 


crises. 


Parenthesis, 


parentheses. 


Datum, 


data. 


Phenomenon, 


phenomena. 


Desideratum, 


desiderata. 


Proboscis, 


proboscides. 


Dijeresis, 


diaereses. 


Stratum, 


strata. 


Ellipsis, 


ellipses. 


Synthesis, 


syntheses. 


Emphasis, 


emphases. 


Terminus, 


terminL 


Erratum, 


errata. 


Thesis, 


theses. 


Genus, 


genera. 


Vertebra, 


vertebrae. 



Observe that the ending a is generally changed to a;, «« to «, um and on to 
a, if to 0» or ides, etc. 

EXERCISES. 

(i) Write the singnlar and the two plnrals of the foUow- 
ing nouns : 

Tribe, class, committee, people, beau, formula, gymnasium, 
medium, memorandum, stamen. 
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(J) Write the plural of the following nouns : 

Alumnus, analysis, axis, datum, ellipsis, erratum, genus, hy- 
pothesis, minutia, monsieur, nebula, proboscis, stimulus, thesis, 
vertebra. 

(Je) Correct the- follounng emm: 

1. Dot your is and cross your ts, 2. The Misses Bishops. 
8. The Joneses. 4. Dr. Browns. 5. Micetraps. 6. Father-in- 
laws. 7. Sisters-in-laws. 8. The deers are in that woods. 9. My 
Masonic brothers. 10. One strata. 

Number of Pronouns. 

328. Personal pronouni, and the adjective pronouns this 
and thaty have irregular plural forms. 

Examples. — ^I, we; thou, ye; you, you; he, ihsy; she, they; it, 
tJiey; this, tJiese; that, t7u)8e, 

(a) Wey ouTy and us are sometimes used in editorials, speeches, 
and proclamations, to represent but one ; as, ^^ We are convinced 
that the war wiU soon end." " Fi?, Victoria, Queen of England," 
etc. YoUy yottr, and yours are singular as well as plural ; as, 
* * Boys, you may go " (pl.)» * * James, you toaj go " (sing. ). * * Tou 
may go " (pi.). 

(b) Interrogative and conjimctive pronouns have the same form 
in both numbers ; as, " Who is he ?" " Who are they ?" " What 
is a gnu ? " " What are moccasins ? " 

(e) The adjective pronoims one and other are made plural reg- 
ularly ; as, One, ones; other, others, Bachy either y neithoTy and 
another are used in the singular number only. Bothy feWy manyy 
and several are used in the plural number only. AUy anyy none, 
former y lattery f/rsty lasty samey somey etc., have the same form for 
both numbers. 

EXERCISE. 

(d) In what number are the following pronouns % 

I, thou, they, you, she, who, what, that (conjunctive), that 
(adjective), these, none, each, few, both, much, such, many, all, 
yourself, several. 
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Case. 

Indnctiye Lesson. — 1. The eagle caught a lamb. 2. I shot the 
eagle. 3. The eagle's nest is on the crag. 4 He came yesterday. 
5. Did you see his books, Maryf 6. They rewarded him. 7. She 
bought your pony for me. 

QuBsnoNB. — What caught a lamb f What did J shoot t Whose nest it 
on the tragt What is the sutjeet of " caught " f In the third sentence^ what 
word denotes possession t In how many ways is the noun ** eagle " tised in 
these three sentences f Eds U the same form in all the sentences f In how 
many ways is the pronoun ^^he^* used in the next three sentences f In the sev- 
enth sentence^ what is the subject of the verb ^^ bought^* t The direct ol^ectf 
What word denotes possession f What is the obfect of ^^for " f 

The foregoing nouns and pronouns vary in use and form to show 
their relation to other words. They are therefore said to have case, 

Eagle^ 7, neat, he, etc., are used as the subjects of finite verbs ; and 
they are said to be in the nominative case. The noun Ma/ry is used 
independently of the rest of the sentence ; and it is said to be in the 
nominative case, IIagle% his, and your denote possession ; and they 
are said to be in the possessive case. Lamb, eagle, books, him, etc., are 
the direct objects of verbs ; and they are said to be in the objective case. 
Crag and me are the objects of prepositions ; and they are said to be 
in the objective case, 

329. Case is a yariation in the use and form of a nonn 
or a pronoun to show its relation to other words. 

Or, case Is a variation in the use and form of a noun or a pronoun to show 
the relation of an object to an action, to another object, or to some condition 
or drcumstance. 

The term case is also applied to nouns and pronouns that are used inde- 
pendently (167). When thus applied, it refers merely to the form of the word- 

33a There are three cases : the nominative^ the pos- 
sessive^ and the directive. 

Most personal, interrogative, and conjunctive pronouns vary in both use 
and form for the possessive and the objective case ; as, he, his, him ; who, 
whose, whom. 

All nouns and pronouns vary in both use and form in denoting posses- 
sion; as, "e7bA»'« hat." ^^ Whose ekateaV^ ^^ Another's book," "J/J^ring." 

All nouns and many pronouns have the same form for the nominative and 
the objective case ; as, ^^John struck James ; " ^^Jamss stmok John,^^ " This 
is yours.*' '* He had thisJ'^ 
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Nominative Case.— Rules of Construction. 

331. Bule 1. A noun or a pronoun used as the subject 
of a finite verb is in the nomiiiatiTe case. (107.) 

A verb that changes its form to agree with the person and number of its 
sabjeot is said to be limited by the person and number of its subject, and is 
called a finiU verb. (890.) A verb that is not limited by the person and 
number of its subject is called a non-finUe verb. (391.) 

Examine the verbs in the following sentences : 



TIKITB VSBBS. 

She believes that I am brave. 
She believes that you are brave. 
When John eamej we left 



KON-riNITE VERBS. 

She believes me to he brave. 
She believes you to be brave. 
John having eome^ we left. 



332. Bule 2. A noun or a pronoun used independently 
is in the nomiiLatiTe case. (157.) 

(a) Special Kule 1. A pronoun used independently is some- 
times in the objectlTe case ; as, ^^Ah^meP^ 

333. A noun or pronoun may be used independently'— 

1. By direct address. 
Example. — ^** Man/j will you remain ! " 

2. By specification. 

Examples.—" First Lessons in Language." " Webster's Diction- 

3. By exclamation. 
Example.—" Alas, poor Torick ! " 

4. By pleonasm. 

Example.— "j5e that hath ears to hear, let him hear." 

334. Bule 3. A noun or a pronoun used absolutely is in 
the nominatlTe case. (128.) 

Absolutely^ in a loosened sense ; so called because it is m^ free from its re- 
lation to a finite verb or a preposition, but remains connected with a non-finite 
verb or a verbal. 

(a) Special Bule S. A noun or a pronoun used absolutely is 
sometimes in the pOflSetHdye case. (838 1^.) 
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336. A noun or a pronoun may be used absolutely — 

1. As the subject of a non-finite verb, when it does 

not depend for its form upon any other word. 

Examples. — " ^mng approaching, flowers appear." " Shame being 
lost, all virtue is lost." " That (depends upon his remaining true," 

In " I thought him to he mj friend," the pronoun him is the subject of 
the non-finite verb to be, but, as it depends for its form upon the verb thought, 
it is not used absolutely. 

2. As the complement of a verbal, without modifying 

any word. 

Examples* — "lb be a soldier requires courage." "The folly of 
becoming & politician is often seen." 

In *^ To study grammar is pleasant," the noun grammar is the comple- 
ment of the verbal to studg^ but it also modifies to study. It is therefore not 
used absolutely. 

EXERCISES. 

336. Point out the nouns and pronouns in the nominatiTe 
case: 

1. Wisdom is better than rabies. 2. The war being over, com- 
merce revived. 8. Poor old man ! What became of him, Joshua ? 
4. To be a brave soldier is not easy. 6. The folly of becoming a 
politician is often seen. 

337. Correct the foUounng emm: 

1. Me and her went yesterday. 2. He is older than me. 8. Us 
objecting, they would not go. 

Possessive Case. — Rules of Construction. 

338. Bnle 4. A noun or a prononn nsed to modify an- 
other by denoting possession is in the possesdye case. (111.) 

(a) The term possession includes origin, and intended as well as 
actual possession ; as, ^^Eudid^s Qeometrj.^^ (Origin.) ^^ Ladies'* 
hats for sale." (Intended possession.) ^^ Their books." (Actual 
possession.) 

(b) Special Bule 2. A noun or a pronoim used absolutely is 
sometimes in the pOBSesslTe case ; as, ^^ James'' s being called a cow- 
ard did not make him one." ^'He made no secret of my having 
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written the review." — Irving. " Their being Englishmen protect- 
ed them." 

The norm Jameifs is used as the subject of the non-finite verb being called. 
It is said to be in the possessive case because it has the possessive fonn, but it 
does not denote possession. So also my and their. This use of the possessive 
form is restricted mainly to proper nouns and personal pronouns. They are 
thus used to avoid ambiguity. 

Jamefit^ my^ and their are generally (but incorrectly) said to modify the 
"partidpial nouns" that follow them by denoting possession. 

Whitney says of my, in the sentence, "He knew of my having been left ont: ^' 
"This possessive has almost always the valne of the subjective genitive, or one 
which points out the subject of the verbal action." 

Possessive Case-Forms of Nouns. 

339. An apost/rophe and the letter s are added to the 
nominative form of singular nouns to express the pos- 
sessive case. 

Examples. — ^^Bums'a poems." " The hoy^s books." " The tigress's 
cage." 

To avoid the repetition of the a sound, we say eaneeience^ iake, goodneaa' 
take, Xerxes' army, the laws of Moses, the life of Jesus ; instead of eonsoienc^s 
sake. Moseys laws, etc. 

340. An apostrophe only is added to plural nouns end- 
ing with 8 ; and an apostrophe and the letter s are added 
to plural nouns not ending with s. 

Examples. — "The b(yy^ books." ^'Ladies' boots." ^^ Children's 
toys." ^^ Mice's tracks." 

It will be seen that the nominative form precedes the apostrophe. Such 
forms as deeri^ and sheepi^ (for the possessive plural of deer and sheep) are 
therefore incorrect 

(a) The possessive sign is added to the last word of a com- 
pound noim ; as, **My san-in-law^s wife." ** WiUiam CuOen Bry- 
ant's poems." 

(P) The possessive sign is added only to the last of two or more 
nouns denoting common possession ; as, ^^Ettxley and Toumans^s 
Physiology." If they do not denote common possession, it is add- 
ed to each noun ; as, Brookes and Bay'^s Arithmetics (= Brooks's 
Arithmetics and Ray's Arithmetics). 

(c) The possessive sign is placed before the name of the object 
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possessed ; as, *^ The heir apparent^« claim to the estate.^' {Sevres 
is in the possessive case ; apparent is an adjective.) ^^ The Secre- 
tary of War'« Report." ^^ Somebody else*« children," " Some one 
else*8 books." 

Words modifying the name of the object possessed may be placed between 
it and the possessive noun ; as, ** The heir's apparent claim.'* ** John's new 
book.»» 

(d) Of and an object should frequently be used instead of the 
possessive case in speaking of things without life, or of objects not 
personified ; as, " The roof of the Tunue,''^ (Not the house's roof.) 
"The height of the free." (Better than the tree's height.) But, 
the hinges crown ; the horse's tail ; the mountain's brow. 

So also the death of lAnooln^ instead of Lineoln?8 death, etc. 

{e) The possessive case-form is sometimes used after the preposi- 
tion of when it means belonging to; as, " That picture of the queen's,^ 

Although queen^s is illogically used for queen, and is therefore the object 
of o/y it is perhaps best to supply some noun, as possession or property, and 
dispose of it as modifying the noun supplied by denoting possession. So also, 
" That head of yours?'' ** That husband of mine,''' etc. 

Possessive Case-Forms of Pronouns. 
341. The forms for the possessive case of personal, in- 
terrogative, and conjunctive pronouns are irregular. 

Examples. — He, his ; I, my, mine ; who, whose. 

(a) Which and tJiat have no possessive forms. They are said to 
"borrow" the possessive of who; as, " The tree whose fruit," etc. 

(b) The pronoims 7, tJuniy you, she, we, and they have each two 
possessive forms. 



KOM. 


PO88. 


NOM. 


POflS. 


/, 


my, mine. 


She, 


hsr, hers. 


Thou, 


thy, thine. 


We, 


our, ours. 


You, 


your, yours. 


They, 


their, theirs. 



The first form is used when the name of the object possessed follows the 
possessive; the second when it does not do so; as, *'^My books are lost." 
"i/*»« are lost." " I have yovr books." " I have yours?'* " This is her 
book." " This book is A«r*." 

In constrmng hers in " This book is hers," supply hook. In construing 
yours in " Yovrs is lost," ** This is yours^'* supply jpowewion or property. 

(e) Mine and thine are also sometimes used when the next word 
begins with a vowel-sound ; as, " All mine iniquities." 
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EXERCISES. 

342. In what case are the foUomng nouns and pronouns f 

1. General Washington's anny slowly retreated. 2. Mr. Jones, 
-whose house was burned ? 8. Grant's and Lee's forces were soon 
engaged. 4. Is this yours, or mine ? 5. Dim are those heads of 
theirs. — Carlyle. 

343. Write th£Tf(meuiYe8ingtdar and plural of-- 

Anna, attorney, beau, body, boy, brother, brother-in-law. Com- 
missioner of Customs, daisy, Edward Brooks, empress, Frederick 
the Great, goose, house, I, it, James, kiss, Enight-Templar, major- 
general, man, motto, mouse, negro, Oliyer Cromwell, one, ox, post- 
master-general, Queen of England, seraph, she, swine, the Princess 
of Thule, the two Hiss Carys, valley, waif, Washington, who, 
wife, wolf. 

344. Correct the following erron : 

1. The mountains brow. 2. The soldiers's quarters. 8. Ladie's 
hats. 4. Mens' boots. 5. Geeses feathers. 6. Enight's-Templar. 
7. Hanger's-on ; hangers'-on. 8. In William's and Mary's reign. 
9. The fire destroyed both Stewart and Mabley's stores. 10. 
Somebody's else books. 11. Keats and Bums' poems. 12. Deers', 
sheeps'. 18. Charle's, James'. 14. Mrs. Hemans' poems. 15. At 
Smith's the grocer's. 

(a) Can ^Tie^e sentences &e Tytode dmoof^er or clearer ? 

1. The well's depth is forty feet. 2. Have you seen my cousin's 
picture ? 8. The man being a foreigner delayed the appointment. 
4. My sister-in-law's brother's dog was killed. 5. The house of 
the friend of my wife was destroyed by the Ohio River's floods. 

Objective Case. — Rules of Construction. 

346. !N'ouns and pronouns that modify verbe, verbals, 
adjectives, and adverbs are called the objects of the words 
that they modify. 

346. Verba and verbals may have direct, indirect, and 
adverbial objects. Adjectives and adverbs may have in- 
direct and adverbial objects. Propositions have objects. 
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347. The following pronouns have distinct objective 
foTWA. Care must be taken to use them properly : 

Ijfne; thouj thee; he,A^w^/ she, A^/ wBy tis; ye (or 
yon), you; they, them; who, whom. 

348. Eule 5. A nonn or a pronoun used as the direct 
object of a transitive verb or verbal is in the objeotive 

. (131.) 



When a verb or a verbal has a direct object, it is said to be trannUve 
(894) ; as, ** Columbus discovered America.'' *^ Gladstone liket to /eU trees." 
** America was discovered,^* A verb or a verbal that does not have a direct 
object is called intransitive/ as, **The leaves are/alUnff,** ** The rose m 
beautiftd." (896.) 

A transitive verb or a preposition is sidd to ^* govern its object,'' because 
f];ood usage requires the noun or the pronoun following it to be in the object- 
ive case. 

Transitive means passing over; so called because in some instances the 
action passes from the person or thing represented by the subject to the per- 
son or thing represented by the olject. 

(a) A few verbs and verbals are followed by objects that are 
like them in meaning ; as, *^ I dreamed a dream.** ^^ To die the 
death of the righteous, one mtist live a righteous Itfe,** These ob- 
jects may be called cognate objects. 

(b) Special Hule 3. A noim or a pronoun used as the cognate 
object of a transitive verb or verbal is in the otrjootlve case. 

Cognate objects can generally be disposed of as direct objects. In " He 
struck James a hard blow,** blow should be parsed as a cognate object, as 
James is the direct object. 

349. Eule 6. A nonn or a prononn nsed as the indirect 
object of a verb, a verbal, an adjective, or an adverb, is 
in the objective case. (140, 146.) 

360. Bule 7. A nonn or a prononn nsed as the ad- 
verbial object of a verb, a verbal, an adjective, or an 
adverb, is in the objective case. (151.) 

361. Bule 8. A nonn or a prononn nsed as the object 
of a preposition is in the objective case. (154.) 
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EXERCISES. 

362. In what case are the following nouns and pronouns f 

1. The heavens declare Thy glory, Lord. 2. Three times they 
tried to capture the fort. 8. They fought like brave men. 4. Lend 
me your ears. 5. A bird in flight is sustained and carried along 
by the action of the air against the motion of its wings. 

363. Correct the follounng errors: 

1. Let Anne and I go. 2. The bird flies like a robin flies. 
8. None of we boys knew who it came from. 4. My son is to be 
married to I don't know who. 5. Who should I meet but my old 
friend ? 

Apposition and Predication. 

364. A noun or a pronoun used to modify another by 
representing the same person or thing is — 

1. In medication with the word that it modifies, when 
the two terms are joined by a verb or a verbal. 

Examples. — ** William is a blacksmith" **Mr. Lyon, a senator, 
toas elected governor" "They elected Mr, I/yon governor" **He 
desires to he a soldier" (121, 136.) 

It is seen from these examples tLat a predicate noun or pronoun may mod- 
ify the suhjeet or the &irect oi^ect of the verb that joins the two terms. 

The subjective predicate noun or pronoun may be in the objective as well 
as the nominative case; as, "She believed it to be Aw»." The objective 
predicate noun or pronoun is always in the objective case. 

2. In apposition with the word that it modifies, when 
the two terms are not joined by a verb or a verbal. 

Examples. — " William the blacksmith came yesterday." " Mr, 
Lyon, a senator, was elected governor." (115.) 

Appositive nouns and pronouns are generally used for explanation : they 
are, however, sometimes used for emphasie ; as, " William the /anwer." (Ex- 
planation.) " Thou, thou art the man." " I tnyseif will go." (Emphasis.) 

366. Rule 9. A noun or a pronoun used in predication 
or apposition with another in the nominative or the object- 
ive case^ agrees with it in case. 
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Examples. — ^^ Franklin the philosopher was a great statesman" 
" / am hs" " Do you know William the blacksmith ^ " "I believe it 
to be Mm," 

366. Bnle 10. A nonn or a pronoun used in predica- 
tion or apposition with another in the possessive casey is 
in the nominative case. 

Examples. — "At Baer the bookseller's," "At Boer's, the book- 
seller" " I was not aware of his being a soldier" " The fact of its 
being he" etc. " Which is the painter Eaphael 's greatest work f " 

(a) Special Knle 4. A noun or a pronoun used in apposition 
with another in the possessive casCy sometimes a^rrees with it in case; 
as, "J22«, my father% honor was assailed." (Both words denote 
possession.) 

(b) Special Hule 5. A noun or a pronoun used in apposition 
with a word or a combination of words not used as a noun, is in 
the nominative case; as, *^You are too considerate; something 
few persons are." " You were silent; a confession of guilt." 

(c) Explanatory noims and pronoims do not depend on the 
words that they modify for any property but case, and hence fre- 
quently djiffer from them in gender, person, and number ; as, "/, 
your friend,^'* "7 was eyes to the blind." 

{d) Words representing parts are sometimes used in apposition 
with a word representing the whole ; as, "The cil/y^ cannon^ stores^ 
every thing was in the possession of the enemy." ^^Honor^ wealth, 
h>appiness, aU were lost." 

(e) The adjective pronouns eat^ and one are sometimes used in 
apposition with a preceding noun or pronoun ; as, " They eacX car- 
ried a flag." ^^They love ea/ih other." *'^John and Mary love eacA 
other." ^^ Pupils should be kind to one another." 

EXERCISES. 

357. In what case are the following nouns and pronouns f 
1. The kaleidoscope is an optical toy. 2. I believed him to be 
my friend. 3. I believed him my friend. 4. She called her son 
Thomas, but not her son John. 5. She called her son Thomas, 
but the boys called him Tom. 6. The judge declared them to be 
dangerous persons. 7. They were declared to be dangerous persons. 
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368. Correct the follounng errtiirn: 

1. Is that him ? 2. No, it is her. 8. She believed it to be him 
or I. 4. It might have been them. 5. It is not me you are in 
love with. 



Gender, Person, and Number of Pronouns. 

Indactive Lesson. — 1. The that I saw, etc 2. ^he man 

that I saw, etc. 3. The books that I saw, etc. 4 He came. 5. I 
know who came. 

Questions. — Can you tdl the gender of " ^Aflrf," in thejirei sentence t The 
nuniberf Why noif Stole the gender^ person^ and number of ^^ ^Ao^,** in 
the second sentence. In the third. To what word must you rrfer to ascertain 
these properties f Do "f»a»" and ^*'thai" agree in gender j person, and 
number f ^^ Books" and ^Hhat" t How do you tell the gender, person, and 
number of he'' f ''WW f 

The gender, person, and number of a pronoun can be told by refer- 
ring to its cmiecedenX, As it represents the same person or thing as 
its antecedent, it must have the same gender, person, and number ; 
hence it is said to (xgrte with its antecedent in gender, person, and 
number. 

Rules of Construction. 

369. Eule 11. A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in 
gender, person, and number. 

(a) Special Knle 6. A pronoim having two or more anteced- 
ents representing the same person or thing, is in the singular 
number ; if they represent different persons or things, it is in the 
plural number. If the antecedents differ in person, it prefers the 
first person to the second, and the second to the third. If one is 
in the masculine or the feminine gender, and the other is in the 
neuter, the gender of the pronoim is indefinite ; as, '* Yonder lives 
a statesman and aoldier, who has served his country in legislative 
halls and on the battle-field.^' (WTio, sing.) ^'Tou and J, toho 
are," etc. (Who, first pers. ; you and I=we,) " The ship and the 
passengers that were lost," etc. {Th>at, gender indef.) 

Although all pronoims '' agree with their antecedents in gender, person, 
and number," it is only in parsing reloHve pronouns that it is necessary to 
refer to the antecedent to ascertain these properties. (286.) 
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EXERCISE. 

36a In what gender, perBon, and number are the foUow- 
ing pronouns f 

1. All that he has is yours. 2. Such as I have, give I thee. 
3. Mental science endeavors to explain the manner in which the 
mind operates. 4. The Oxus rises in the plateau which separates 
Eastern and Western Turkistan. 5. He is pure himself whose 
thoughts are pure. , 

JDeclenaion. 

361. Declension is a variation in the form of a nonn or 
a pronoun to express gender^ person^ number^ and case. 



362. Declension of Nouns. 



8INOULAB. 

Nominative, Posgessive, Ohjective. 



Boy, 

Lady, 
Man, 



boy's, 

lady's, 

man's, 



boy; 

lady; 

man; 



FLUBAL. 

Nominative. FoasesHve. 
boys, boys'. 



Brother, brother's, brother ; 



Goose, 

Deer, 

Pride, 



goose's, 
eer's, 
pride's, 



Directive. 
. , boys, 

ladies, ladies', ladies, 

men, men's, men. 

j brothers, brothers', brothers. 
( brethren, brethren's, brethren. 



leer; 
pride; 




geese, 
deer. 



feeses, 
eer's, 



geese, 
deer. 



Jones, Jones's, 
Nominative. 

Mr. Weller, 

{Messrs, Weller, 
ThetwoMr.Wellers, 

Son-in-law, 

Sons-in-law, 



Jones; 



cattle, 
Joneses, 

PoeteMlve. 

8INGI7LAR. 

Mr. Weller's, 

FLT7BAL. 

Messrs. Weller's, 



cattle's, cattle. 
Joneses', Joneses. 

Ofijeetive. 
Mr. Weller. 

Messrs. Weller. 



The two Mr. Wellers', The two Mr. Wellers. 

son-in-law. 



8INGULAB. 

son-in-law's, 



FLUBAL. 

sons-in-law's, sons-in-law. 



EXERCISE. 

363. Write the declension of the follomng nouns : 

Clock, judge, volcano, foot, fish, sheep, beauty, Oliver Crom- 
well, Mr. Baker, court-martial, horseman, €krman, Enight-Tem- 
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plar, hanger-on, family, bandit, alumnus, people, duchess, lieu- 
tenant-governor. 



Declension of Pronouns. 



36^ Personal Pronouns^ 



Norn, 

I, 



SINOULAR. 
P088, 



FLX7RAL. 
P088. 



0^. 
US. 



OIk). Norn. 

First Barton, 
my or mine, me ; we, our or ours, 

Second Person — Solemn Style, 
Thou, thy or thine, thee ; ye, your or yours, you. 

Second Person — Common Style. 
You, you or yours, you ; you, your or yours, you. 

Third Person — Masculine Oendsr, 
He, his, him; they, their or theirs, them. 

Third Person — Feminine Gender, 
She, her or hers, her ; they, their or theirs, them. 

Third Person — Neuter Gender, 
It, its, it ; they, their or theirs, them. 



366. Compound Personal Pronouns, 



8D16ULAB. 



PLURAL. 



Myself, 

Ourself, 

Thyself, 

Yourself, 

Himself, 

Herself, 

Itself, 



myself ; 

ourself ; 

thyself; 

yourself; 

himself ; 

herself; 

itself; 



ourselves, 

ourselves, 

yourselves, 

yourselves, 

themselves, 

themselves, 

themselves, 



ourselves. 

ourselves. 

yourselves. 

yourselves. 

themselves. 

themselves. 

themselves. 



366. Interrogative and Conf^mctive Pronoims, 



Nominative, 

Who, 
Which, 
That, 
What, 

As, 



SmGULAB AND PLURAL ALIKE. 

Possessive, 

whose, 

(whose), 

(whose). 



(Hifeetive, 

whom. 

which. 

that. 

what. 

as. 



367. Compound Conjunctive Pronouns. 

SINGULAR AND PLURAL ALIKE. 

Whoever, whosever, r whomever. 

Whosoever, whosesoever, whomsoever. 

Whichever, whichever. 

Whichsoever, whichsoever. 

Whatever, whatever. 

Whatsoever, whatsoever. 
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368. Adjective Pronouns, 



Nominative. 

One, 

Other, 

Another, 

None, 

This, 

That, 



SINGULAR. 

Possessive. 



directive. 

one's, one ; 

other's, other ; 

another's, another ; 

none; 

this ; 

that; 



PLURAL. 

NominaUve. Possessive. 
ones, ones', 
others, others'. 



none, 
these, 
those, 



directive. 

ones. 

others. 

none. . 

these. 

those. 



EXERCISES. 

369. Write the decleEsion of the following pronouns : 

I, thou, you, he, she, it, myself, ourself, thyself, yourself, himself, 
herself, itself, who, which, that, what, as, whoever, whichsoever, 
whatever, one, other, another, none, some, this, that, former, latter. 

37a Correct the following errors: 

Our's, her's, their's, youm, youm's, oum, theim, anothers', his', 
theirselves, we uns, you uns, it's, theeself . Me and him came. 



PRONOUNS AS SUBORDINATE CONJUNC- 
TIVES. 

Rules of Construction. 

371. Bole 12. A mbordincLte conjv/nctive is used to 

introduce a clause and join it to the word that the clause 

modifies. (198.) 

(a) Special Knle 7. A svhordinate conjunctive is sometimes used 
simply to introduce a clause. (202.) 

EXERCISE. 

372. Point out the co^junotive pronouns in the following 
sentences^ and the words modified by the ckvaaes introduced 
hythem: 

1. All that I have is thine. 2. Can you explain the manner in 
which the mind operates ? 3. Who bought the flowers ? I have 
forgotten who. 4. Whom shall I send ? I can not tell whom. 5. 
If thou wouldst know what thou art, ascertain what thou canst do. 
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PARSING. 

373. Parsing is the process of stating the classes, prop- 
erties, and construction of a part of speech. 

Parsing maj be either oral or wriUen, 

To THB Teaoheb. — See Appendix, p. 268, Sug. 10. 

Nouns and JPronouna, 

37^ FORMS OF PARSINa-WRITTEN PARSING. 

1. Soto fast ike river runs bettveen its bcmka and the rushes, Floy f 

en pp\ en en pn 

n n \ n n f 

S S\ S S 2 

8 ' \ P P 9 

runs haiik8\ bet between da 

n p \ o on 

EzpLAKATioN FOB WRITTEN PABSiiro. — ^Draw a line nnder the word to be 
parsed, and write the initial letters in a vertical column. Do not use any 
piinctuation'marks. When necessary, use a dotted line to separate the writ- 
ten parsing of two words, as He and banhs. 

ORAL PARSING. 

River is a common noun, in the neuter gender, third person, and 
singular number. It is used as the subject of runs, hence it is in the 
nominatiye case. 

Its ia Sk personal pronoun, etc. It is used to modify banks by de- 
noting possession, hence it is in the possessive case. 

Moy is a proper noun, etc It is used independently by direct 
address, hence it is in the nominative case. 

WRITTEN PARSING. 

2. To become a famous orator like Demosthenes the Athenian^ 

en pn en 

m m tn 

s s s 

tee 

To become Ute Dem 

n o n 

is a task rehiring genius and years of toil, 8. I desire him to go, 

en en en en pp 

n n n n m 

s s s s s 

e e p e e 

To become req req qf ioqo 

n deetre 

o 
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ORAL PARSING. 

Orator is a common noun, etc. It is used absolutely as the comple- 
ment of to beeamBy hence it is in the nominative case. 

Demosthenes, It is used as the indirect object of like, hence it is 
in the objective .case. 

Athenian, It is used in apposition with Demostfienes, hence it is 
in the objective case. 

Task. It is used in predication with to become^ hence it is in the 
nominative case. 

Him. It is the subject of to go, and with it is used as the direct 
object of desire, hence it is in the objective case. 

WRITTEN PARSING. 

4, Mis being an Unglishman gave him his freedom an hour kUer, 



PP 


en 


PP 


aen 


en 


m 


m 


m 


n 


n 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


being 


hi8 


gave 


gave 


later 


P 


n 












ORAL PARSING. 

His. It is used absolutely as the subject of being, and is in the 
possessive case. 

Englishman. It is used in predication with his, hence it is in the 
nominative case. 

Him. It is used as the indirect object of gave, etc. 

Freedom. It is used as the direct object of gave, etc. 

Howr. It is used as the adverbial object of laier, etc 

WRITTEN PARSING. 

5. Blessed are the meek , 6. Oiirs is lost. 

adif en pp 

e e 

3 1 

P P 

are — 

n p 

ORAL PARSING. 

Meek is an adjective used as a common noun, etc. 
Owrs. It is used to modify a noun omitted by denotmg posses- 
sion, hence it is in the possessive case. 

EXERCISES. 

376. Parse the nouns and pr(moun8 in sse^ 54^, $5f , and 
357. 
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376. Give the rules of construction for the nouns and pro- 
nouns in 139, 144, 150, and 153, 



Conjunctive Pronou/ns. 

377. FORMS OF PARSING.— WRITTEN PARSING. 

1. Ood helps them that help themselves, — Franklin, 



pn, 
fn 
3 


pp rp 
c them 
3 c 


epp 
c 
3 


pn 
m 
3 


B 

helps 
n 


hSpe p 
help 
n 
incl 
them 


help 




8 

spec 
n 



ORAL PARSING. 

Thai is a relative pronoun ; its antecedent is them, hence it is in 
the common gender, third person, and plural number. It is used as 
the subject of help, hence it is in the nominative case. It is also used 
to introduce the clause that help thsmselves, and join it to them, 

WRITTEN PARSING. 

2. WTioever succeeds will earn whnt they offer. 

ccp cp 

e n 

3 3 

S 8 

succeeds offer 

n 

in d in d 

toe 

ORAL PARSING. 

TFAoever is a compound conjunctive pronoun, in the common gen- 
der, third person, and. singular number. It is used as the subject of 
succeeds, hence it is in the nominative case. It is also used to intro- 
duce the clause whoever succeeds. 

What is a conjunctive pronoun, etc. It is also used to introduce 
the clause whoit they offer, and join it to will earn, 

EXERCISES. 

378. Parse the nouns and pronouns in 372, 203, and 207, 

379. Give the rules of construction for the nouns a/nd pro* 
nouns in 212 and 213. 
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LANGUAGE TABLES. 

380. Bead the following tables aloud every day^ until you 
become accustomed to using and hearing the correct forms : 



1. 






2. 






4. 


It is I; 






Is it If 






It was I ; etc. 


It is you ; 






etc. 






6. 


It is he ; 






3. 






It was not I ; etc. 


It is we ; 






Was it If 






6. 


It is they. 


7. 




etc. 






That was I ; etc. 
8. 


If I were 


you; 


• 


You 


are 


older than I ; 


If you 


were he ; 




You 


are 


older than he ; etc. 


If you 


were she ; 


1 






9. 


If he were they ; 


etc. 


Is he 


younger than I f 



Other wrong forms may be corrected in the -same way. 



ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

(a) Analyze the following sentences, and parse the nouns 
and pronouns in them : 

I. Gibraltar was taken by the Spaniards in 1704. 2. We should 
love one ^ another. 3. The trustees appointed my friend, Mr. Jones, 
teacher. 4. He that hath knowledge spareth his words. — Prov. 
npfdiy j^. 5. The moon has twenty-eight mountains higher than 
Mont Blanc. 6. " They promised me one slice to-day," said he ; 
" I can give you that." — Bushm. 7. Forgive us our debts as' we 
forgive our debtors. 8. We lose what is certain while we are seek- 
ing what is uncertain. — Biley, 9. Twenty thousand men are said 
to have been engaged. 10. Water boils at a lower temperature 
in a metallic vessel than in one of glass. 

II. Tell Envy, when she would annoy, 

That thousands want what you enjoy. — Oay, 
12. I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame. — Job xxia;, 
15. 18. She was named Helen. 14. We desire her to be named 
Ruth. 15. Do you approve of his becoming a sailor ? 16. What- 
ever is popular deserves attention.— ifa<;^i7ito«^. 17. I bought him 
the toy this morning, at Smith* the grocer's.* 18. Blessed are the 
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pure in heart. 19. Hers * was found. 20. I am the Lord's,' and 

he is mine. — Doddridge, 21. This toil of ours* should be a work 

of thine. — 8hak, 22. The truly good^ are happy. 23. Order is a 

lovely nymph, the child of Beauty and Wisdom ; her attendants 

are Comfort, Neatness, and Activity ; her abode is the valley of 

happiness. — John9on, 24. And whoso * receiveth one such little 

child in my name, receiveth me. — Matt, xtiii, 5, 

25. Sorrow breaks seasons and reposing hours, 

Makes* the night morning, and the noontide night. — 8?iah, 

1. 866 e, 2. Adv.y s. c. 8. 840 e. Supply store, 4. 856. 6. 874, 6. 6. 840 «, 
note. 7. AeU; en. As a noun, it is modified hjthe; as an adjective, it is modified 
by truly, 8. S., s, c, 9. 211. 



ERRORS TO BE CORRECTED. 

(b) One of the following sentences is correct Correct the 
errors in the others : 

1. Who did this ? Us girls. 

ORAL CORRECTION. WRITTEN CORRECTION. 

This is incorrect. Us, a pro- Who did this f U£ girls, 
noun in the objective case, is used We 

as the subject of did. In its place, did 

we, a pronoun in the nominative case, should be used, and the sentence 
should be, WTm did this f We girls, 

EzPLAXATioN. — ^Draw a line under the wrong word, and underneath write 
the correct word and the word that determines its form. The correct word 
should be written first, so that the sentence, as corrected, may be easily read. 

WRITTEN CORRECTIONS. 

2.. To desire to he him is foolish, 8. Browns store, 

he Browfi?B 

tobe store 

4. In Cooper* s dk Conard*s store, 5. Are them yovm f 

Cooper those yours 

6. Who were you toith t 7. It could not have leen me, 

whom I 

toUh it 

8. The loysthey left it, 9. Hand them me . 

vw wa A 

Explanation. — The oral correction of the foregoing sentences is easily 
given. Vw = unnecessary word ; w a = wrong arrangement. The caret 
indicates the proper position of the misplaced word. 
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10. You are stronger than him. 11. It was them. 12. Me 
bemg away, they could not go. 13. Nothing must come between 
you and I. 14. Let you and I go. 15. May Mary and me go? 
16. Tell me who you think did it. 17. Do you know who this 
cane belongs to ? 18. Whom do they say that I am ? 19. Whom 
did you say came with you ? 20. It was her whom you thought 
took the book. 21. I do not know what is best to do. 22. There 
are few persons recite better. 23. Here ^s none but thee and I. 
24. Let him be whom he may, I fear him not. 25. That tableaux 
was beautifuL 

It should be remembered that grammatical forms were more loosely used 
in early English than at present, and that many expressions onoe sanctioned 
by good writers are now considered incorrect. 

To THB TsAOHBB. — See Appendix, p. 268, Sug. 11. 

FOR REVIEW. 

381. Beview th^ remarks and eocerciaea that are numr 
bered. 



VERBS. 

382. A Verb is a word used with a noun or a pronoun 
to make a statement, to ask a question, or to give a 
command. 

(a) A word from another part of speech is sometimes used as a 
verb ; as, " This aiO-Berods Herod."— ^Aa*. " I tlum thee." 



CLASSES OF VERBS. 
Regular and Irregular Verbs. 

Indnctire Lesson.—!. I walk. He walked. They have walked 
a mile. 2, Birds fly. The birds flew away. The birds have flown 
away. 3. GK), went, going, gone, to go. Study, studied, studying, 
studied, to study. • 
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Questions. — Which of the foregoing verbe exprete present timef Which 
poet t Do^^ walked " and ^^ have walked " both express past timef ^^Flew '' 
and " have flown " / Which is the simplest form, ^^flew " or " have flown^^ t 
WUl^^go^^ make sense tcUh^'have^^ before it f Will ^' went" f ^' Going" f 
^^Gone" f Does ^^ going" represent the act as oonUnvingt Does ^^ study- 
ing" f ^^ Studied" f Which verb begins with ''to" f 

To which of the foregoing verbs do we add ''ed" to express past timef 
To which is'^ed" not added f 

Study, studied, studying, studied, and to study are called the princi- 
pal parts of the verb study, because by means of them and the auxiliary 
verbs all the other parts of the verb can be formed. Go, went, going, 
gone, and to go are called the principal parts of go for the same reason. 

Study is called a regular verb, because ed is added to it to form all 
its principal parts except studying and to stttdy. Go is called an irreg- 
ular verb, because ed is not added to it to form its principal parts. 

Walk, study, go, and fly are the simplest forms used to express pres- 
ent acts. This form is called the present indicative. Walked, studied, 
went, and flew are the simplest forms used to express past acts. This 
form is called the paM indicative. Walking, studying, going, and flying 
are used to represent acts as continuing. This form is called the J9re^ 
ent participle. Walked, studied, gone, and floum are used to represent 
acts as completed. This form is called the perfect participle. To go 
and to study are forms beginning with to. This form is called the 
present infinitive. 



383. The Principal Farts of a verb are the following 

1. The present indicative, or the simplest form of the 
verb. It generally expresses present time. 

2. The past indicative, or the simplest form of the verb 
that expresses past time. 

3. The present participle, or the form of the verb that 
ends with ing. It generally represents an act as continuing. 

4. The perfect participle, or the form of the verb that 
makes sense with the word have before it. It generally 
represents an act as completed. 

5. The present infinitive, or the form of the verb that 
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nsnallj begins with to. It generally represents an act as 
present at the time denoted by some other verb. 

Examples. — " 1 desire him to waW " I desired him to waXkP 

These forms are Qa!^<b^ principal parts because bj means of them and the 
auxiliary verbs (398) all the other parts of the verb can be formed ; as, eon go ; 
have gone ; shall go ; might have gone^ etc. (See coi^'ugation.) 

The terms participle and iri/lnitive are used throughout this work simply 
to name certain forms of verbs and verbals. 

384.. Verbs are divided according to their form into 
two classes : Regvlwr Verbs and Irregular Verba. 

386. A Begnlar Verb is a verb that forms its past in- 
dicative and perfect participle by the addition of ed to 
the present indicative. 

386. An Irregular Verb is a verb that does not form its 
past indicative and perfect^ participle by the addition of 
ed to the present indicative. 

(a) A Sednndant Verb is a verb that has more than one form 
for some of its principal parts ; as, crow, crowed^ crew (past indica> 
tive). Eat, ate^ e<U (past indicative) ; eaten^ eat (perfect participle). 

(b) A Defective Verb is a verb that does not have all the prin- 
cipal parts ; as, 'benjmre (but one form) ; can^ could (no participle 
and infinitive forms). 

Most of the so-called irrei^lar verbs are verbs of the oldy or strong^ con- 
jugation. Begular verbs (i. e., verbs of the ed class) belong to the new, or 
weak^ conjugation. 

(c) List of Irregular Verbs. 

Bemark.—In the following list, words marked with a star (*) are 
generally either obsolete or new words. As a rule, they should not be 
used. Those marked with an R take also the regular ending ed. 
When two or more forms are given, the one sanctioned by the best 
modem usage is generally given first. Sometimes, however, the sec- 
ond form is preferred in certain uses ; as, " He was struck with a 
ball." " She is stricken with sorrow." 

To TUB Teacheb.— See Appendix, p. 268, Bug. 12. 
6 
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Pres, Ind, Past Ind. Perf. Part 
Abide, abode, abode. 
Am, or be, was, been. 

Arise, arose, arisen. 

Awal^e, awoke, R., R., awoke.* 
Bear, bore, bare, born, 

(bring forth), 
Bear (carry), bore. 



Beat, 

Become, 

Befall,* 

Beget, 

Begin, 

Behold, 

Bend, 

Bereave, 

Beseech, 

Bet, 

Bid, 

Bind, 

Bite, 

Bleed, 

Blow, 

Break, 

Breed, 

Bring, 

Build, 

Bum, 

Burst, 

Buy, 

Cast, 

Catch, 

Chide, 

Choose, 
Cleave 
(split), 
Cling, 
Clothe, 
Come, 
Cost, 
Creep, 
Crow, 
Cut, 
Dare,* 
Deal, 

?ig, 
Do, 

Draw, 



beat, 

became, 

befell, 

begot, 

begat,* 

began, 

beheld. 



borne. 

beaten, 

beat. 

become. 

befallen. 

begotten, 

begot.* 

begun. 

beheld. 



bent, R.,* bent, R.* 
bereft, R.,« bereft, R.* 
besought, besought, 
bet, R.,* bet, R.* 



bade, 

bid, 

bound, 

bit, 

bled, 

blew, 

broke, 

brake,* 

bred, 

brought. 



bidden, 

bid. 

bound. 

bitten. 

bled. 

blown. 

broken. 



bred. 

brought, 
built, R.,* built, R.* 
R.,' burnt, R.,' burnt, 
burst, burst, 
bought, bought, 
cast, cast, 

caught, R.,*caught, R.* 



chid, 



chose, 

clove, 

cleft, 

clung, 

clad, R., 

came, 

cost, 

crept, 

R., crew,* R. 

cut, cut. 

R., durst, R., durst. 

dealt, R.,* dealt, R.* 

dug, R. * dug, R.* 

did, done. 

drew, drawn. 



chidden, 

chid. 

chosen. 

cloven, 

cleft. 

clung. 

clad, R. 

come. 

cost. 

crept. 



Pres. Ind, 
Dream, 
Drink, 
Drive, 
Dwell, 
Eat, 

Fall, 

Feed, 

Feel, 

Fight, 

Find, 

Flee, 

Fling, 

Fly, 

Forbear, 

Forget, 

Forsake, 
Freeze, 
Freight, 
Get, 

Gild, 

Gird, 

Give, 

Go, 

Grave, 

Grind, 

Grow, 

Hang,« 

Have, 

Hear, 

Heave, 

Hew, 

Hide, 

Hit, 
Hold, 

Hurt, 

Keep, 

Kneel, 

Knit, 

Know, 

Lade, 

Lay, 

Lead, 

Leave, 

Lend,"^ 

Let, 

Lie8(recline) 

Light, 



Past Ind, 

R.,dreamt, 

drank, 

drove, 

dwelt, R., 

ate, 

eat, 

feU, 

fed, 

felt, 

fought, 

found, 

fled, 

flung, 

flew, 

forbore, 

forgot, 

forsook, 
froze, 
R., 
got, 

R., gilt, 

R., girt, 

gave, 

went,* 

R., 

ground, 

grew, 

hung, 

had, 

heard, 

R., hove, 

R., 

hid. 



hit, 
held, 

hurt, 

kept, 

knelt, R., 

knit, R., 

knew, 

R., 

laid, 

led, 

left, 

lent, 

let, 

.lay, 
R., lit,* 



-Pw/. Part. 

R., dreamt. 

drunk. 

driven. 

dwelt, R. 

eaten, 

eat.* 

fallen. 

fed. 

felt. 

fought. 

found. 

fled. 

flung. 

flown. 

forborne. 

forgotten, 

forgot.* 

forsaken. 

frozen. 

R., fraught. 

got, 

gotten. 

K., gilt. 

R., girt. 

given. 

fone. 
L, graven, 
ground, 
grown, 
nimg. 
had. 
heard. 
R., hoven.* 
R., hewn, 
hidden, 
hid. 
hit. 
held, 
holden.* 
hurt, 
kept, 
knelt, R. 
knit, R. 
known. 
R., laden, 
laid, 
led. 
left, 
lent, 
let. 
lain. 
R.,Ut.* 



rsRBa. 
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JFV«». Ind. 


Past Ind, 


Peff.Part. 


Fret. Ind. 


Past Ind, 


Perf. Part. 


Lose, 


lost. 


lost. 


SUde, 


slid, 


slid, 


Make, 


made, 


made. 






slidden. 


Mean, 


meant, 


meant. 


Sling, 


sluns; 


slung, 
slunk. 


Meet, 


met. 


met. 


Slink, 


slunk, 


Mow, 


R., 


R., mown. 


Slit, 


slit. 


slit. 


Pay, 


paid, 
R., pent. 


paid. 
It., pent. 


Smell, 


smelt, R., 


smelt, R. 


Pen* 


Smite, 


smote. 


smitten. 


(fence in), 






Sow, 


R., 


sown, R. 


Ple^, 


R., plead,* R., plead.* 


Speak, 


spoke. 


spoken. 


Prove,*® 


R., 


R., proven.* 




spake,* 




Put, 
Rap,* " 


put, 

quit, R., 
II., rapt,* 


put. 
• quit, R. 
R., rapt. 


Speed, 
Spell, 


sped, R.,* 
It., spelti 


sped, R.* 
H., spelt. 


Spend, 


spent. 


spent. 


(seize with rapture), 




Spill, 


spilt, R., 


spilt, R. 


Read, 


read. 


read. 


Spin, 


spun. 


spun. 


Rend, 


rent, 


rent. 


Spit," 


spit. 


spit. 


Rid, 


rid. 


rid. 




spat. 




Ride, 


rode, 


ridden. 


Split, 


split. 


split. 






rode. 


Spoil, 


R., spoilt,* R., spoilt.* 


Ring, 


rang, 


rung. 


Spread, 


spread, 


spread. 




rung. 




Spring, 


sprang, 


sprung. 


Rise, 


rose, 


risen. 




sprung. 




Rive, 


rived. 


riven, R. 


Stand, 


stood. 


stood. 


Run, 


ran. 


run. 


Stave, 


stove, R., 


stove, R. 


Saw, 


Rm 


R., sawn. 


Stay" 


staid. 


staid. 


Say, 


said. 


said. 


(remain), 






See, 


saw, 


seen. 


Steal, 


stole. 


stolen. 


seeK, 


sought, 


sought. 


Stick, 


stuck. 


stuck. 


Seethe, 


R., sod,* 


R., sodden.* 


Stinff, 
Stink, 


stung. 


stung, 
stunk. 


Sell, 


sold. 


sold. 


stAnk, 


Send, 


sent. 


sent. 




stunk. 




Set, 


set. 


set. 


Strew, 


R., 


R., strewn. 


Shake, 


shook, 


shaken. 


Stride, 


strode. 


stridden, 


Shape, 


R.. 


R.,shapen.* 




strid. 


strid. 


Shave, 


R., 


R., shaven. 


Strike, 


strack, 


struck, 


Shear, 


R., shore," 


*' R., shorn. 






stricken. 


Shed, 


shed. 


shed. 


String, 


strung. 


strung. 


Shine, 


shone, R., 


* shone, R.* 


Strive, 


strove, 


striven. 


Shoe, 


shod, 


shod. 


Strow, 


R., 


strown, R, 


Shoot, 


shot. 


shot. 


Swear, 


swore. 


sworn. 


Show, 


showed. 


shown, R. 




sware,* 




Shred, ' 


shred. 


shred. 


Sweat, 


sweat, R., 


sweat, R. 


Shrink, 


shrank, 


shrunken,* 


Sweep, 
Swell, 


swept. 


swept, 
swollen, R. 




shrunk. 


shrunk. 


R, 


Shut, 


shut. 


shut. 


Swim, 


swam. 


swum. 


Sing, 


sang, 


sung. 




swum. 






sung. 




Swing, 


swung. 


swung. 


Sink, 


sank. 


sunk. 


Take, 


took, 


taken. 




sunk. 




Teach, 


taught. 


tAUght. 


Sit, 


sat. 


sat. 


Tear, 


tore. 


torn. 


Slay, 


slew. 


slain. 


Tell, 


told. 


told. 


Sleep, 


slept, 


slept. 


Think, 


thought. 


thought. 
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Past Ind. Perf. Part. 

R., wed,* R., wed,* 

wept, wept, 

wet, R.,* wet, R.* 

won, won. 

wound, wound. 
R.,wrought,R., wrought, 

wrung, wrung, 

wrote, written. 



1. Derivative verba generally form their principal parts in the same way as the 
words from which they are derived ; as, befcUl^ mistaket undergo. 2. The irregular 
form is preferred. 8. The regular form is preferred. 4. Dare, to challenge, is reg- 
ular. 6. Went is a contraction of wended, the past indicative of the A.-S. wendan, 
to wend or go. 6. Hang, to 8usi>end by the neck, is generally r^^ar. 7. Do not 
use loan as a verb. 8. Lie, to tell a falsehood, is regular. 9. Pen, to write, is regn> 
lar. 10. The form proven should not be used. 11. ^op, to knock, is regular. 12. 
Spit, to pierce with a spit, is regular. 18. Stay, to cause to stop, is r^^ular. 



Pres.Ind. 


Past Ind. 


Petf. Part. 


Pre8. Ind. 


Thrive, 


R., throve. 


R., thriven. 


Wed, 


Throw, 


threw. 


thrown. 


Weep, 


Thrust, 


thrust. 


thrust. 


Wet, 


Tread, 


trod. 


trodden. 


Win, 






trod. 


Wind, 


Wake, 


R., woke,* 


' R., woke.* 


Work, 


Wax, 


R., 


R., waxen.* 


Wring, 


Wear, 


wore. 


worn. 


Write, 


Weave, 


wove, R.,* 


woven, R.* 





Defective Verbs. 



Past Ind. Perf. Part. 



Prea. Ind. 

Must, 
Ought,* 



Shall, 

Will (aux.),» 
Wot,' 



Past Ind. Perf. Part. 

must. 

ought. 

quoth.* 

snould. 

would. 

wist. 



Pres. Ind. 

Beware.* 

Can,* could. 

Do (aux.),* did. 

Have (aux.),' had. 

List, 

May, might. 

Meseems,* meseemed. 

Methinks,^ methought. 

1. Beware, from he and aware, has no participles. It is used in the present 
tense, and imperative or infinitive mood. 3. Can, do, have, may, must, ought, 
shall, and tviU are called auxiliary verbs. They have no participles or infinitives. 
8. Do, have, and will are frequently used as principal verbs. Would (= wish) is 
sometimes thus used in the present indicative. 4. The prefix me is the dative of the 
pronoun. The subject is the clause that follows the verb. 5. Ought is called by 
some grammarians a principal verb. 6. Quoth is used in the past indicative only. 
It is equivalent to said; as, " Q^oth the raven, Nevermore." 7. Wot (A.-S. witan, 
to know) is used in the Bible, etc. The present infinitive is VfU, which is used in 
to wit, meaning namely. 

EXERCISES. 

387. Write all the principal parts of the verba in the fol- 
lowing list : 

Raise, rise, lie (to recline), lay, set, sit, tell, find, flow, flee, fly, 
try, steal, ride, love, lend, take, quit, prove, am, go, freeze, lose, 
loose, pay, say, send, shoot, spend, think, wear, bite, catch, may, 
forget, show, ought, must, do, blow, break, drive, feel, give, grow, 
know, leave, tear, choose, understand. 
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388. State the principal parts of the verba in the follow- 
ing list J vsing ^^I^^ as the subject : 

FoUow this form: "I study ,»» "I studied," etc. Add "it" when the 
verb requires a direct object, thus : " I see it," " I saw it," etc 

Study, see, saw, swim, ring, come, begin, stand, run, sing, cry, 
laugh, feed, eat, heat, speak, lead, read, sell, shake, sleep, teach, 
learn, write, throw, build, bum, dig, hide, work. 



Finite and Nan^finite Verbs. 
Indactire Lesson. 



7. She believes me to he brave, 

8. She believes you to he hrave, 

9. She believes him to he hrave. 

10. She believes thsm to he hrave, 

11. He having corns, I shall go. 
13. They having corns, I shall go. 



1. She believes that I am brave, 

2. She believes that you are hrave. 

3. She believes that he is hrave, 

4. She believes that they are hrave. 

5. Because he has corns, I shall go. 

6. BecavLse they have come, I shall 

go at once. 

Questions. — What is the tutject of the verb ^*am,*^ in thefird sentence f 
Of the verb '* are," in the second f Of "w," in the thirds In what person 
is the pronoun *'/ " / " Tou " / *' J3« " / Does the verb change its form to 
agree with the person of its subject f May we say ^^ I are" f **Jbt*M"/ "J5& 
are" t Is the verb " am " limited to a certain form by the person of its svh- 
ject ^''I" f Is ^^ are" limited in the same way by ^^you" f Is ''^ is" by "Ae"/ 
May not these verbs be called Umdted verbs f Since finite m>eans limited, what 
may they be called f 

What is the svJtject of the verb ^*to be^" in the seventh sentence f In the 
eighthf In the ninth f In what person is ^^ me" f '■'Tou"f '^Him"f 
I)oes the verb ^^tobe" change its form to stUt the person of its svlbjedt f Why 
may it be called a non-finite verb t 

What is the stibject of "m," in the third sentence f Of ^^are," in the 
fourth t Does the verb have the same form for both numJberst Is it limited 
by the number of its su^ectf What is the stib;eci of ^^to be," in the ninth 
sentence f Of ^^to be," in the tenth sentenced Does ^^to be" change its form 
to suit the number of its subject t Does *^has come," in the fifth sentence f 
^^Have come^" in the sixth f ^* Having come^^ in the eleventh f ^''Having 
come^"^ in the twelfth f 

The verbs am, a/re, is, Tuis corns, and h>ave come are limited to a cer- 
tain form by the person and number of their subjects, hence they are 
called finite verbs. 

The verbs to he and h>aving corns are not limited to a certain form 
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by the person and number of their subjects, hence they are called non- 
finite verbs. 

389. Yerbs are divided, according to their use as re- 
lated to subjects, into Finite Verbs and Non-jmite Verbs. 

390. A Fiiiite Verb is a verb that is limited to a certain 
form by the person and number of its subject. 

391. A ITon-flnite Verb is a verb that is not limited to a 
certain form by the person and number of its subject. 

(a) FinUe verba are the predicates of sentences and unabridged 
clauses ; as, " I believe that he is my friend/' 

(b) Non-finite verbs are generally used as the predicates of 
abridged clauses ; as, " I believe him to be my friend." (210.) 

EXERCISE. 

392. Point out five finite and four non-finite verbs in the 
following sentences, and the subject of each : 

1. Beauty is an all-pervading presence. — Chmning, 2. Let us 
go. 3. They believed the place to be abandoned by the enemy. 
4. Mazarin desired Cromwell to take part with France in a war 
against Spain. 5. We unite him and self, forming the word himself . 



Transitive and Intransitive Verbs. 

Inductive Lesson. — 1. John struck James. 2. I see it. 8. Thou 
hast wandered too long. 4, He wept. 5. The moon had climbed the 
highest hill. 6. The snow had begun in the gloaming. 7. My father 
wishes me to go at once. 

QuxsTioKs. — Whom did John strike t From whom^ and to whom, does 
the act of etriiing paesf What word is the direct object of ^^strttck"f 
Ibint out the verbs that are followed by direct objects. Does ^^wept^"* have 
a direct object f Does '•''see ** / Does ^^hast wandered " / 

In the foregoing sentences the verbs struck, see, had climbed, and 
ioishes have direct objects. They are called trtmsitive verbs. 

The verbs vpept, hast wandered, have begv/n, and to go do not have 
direct objects. They are called intransitive verbs. 
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393. Verbs are divided, according to their use as related 
to objects, into Transitive Verbs and Ititransitive Veris. 

394. A TransitiTe Verb is a yerb that has a direct object 

Examples. — ^ He buili me a bonnie bower/* ** The bower was buiUJ* 
(In this sentence the direct object is used as the subject,) (348, n. 3.) 

395. An XntransitiTe Verb is a yerb that does not have 
a direct object 

Examples. — " Summer wanes." " Flowers are fresh." 

(a) A yerb may be transitive in one sentence and intransitive in 
another; as, "He studies fprammar.'*'* (Tr.) "He«f««fM«." (Intr.) 
"I «m not seeyouJ" (Tr.) **Iai»not atftf.** (Intr.) "She reads 
the /XH5TO with taste." (Tr.) " She raw& with taste." (Intr.) "Soft 
ejes loohed kn>e.^ (Tr.) " He fool»? again." (Intr.) 

(b) A verb that is usually intransitive sometimes becomes tran- 
sitive ; as, "Napoleon marked his army across the Alps" (L e., 
caused his army to march). " The raftsman floated the wood down 
the river." " The groom wdOced the horse."'* " I dreamed a dream.'*^ 
(348 a.) " We must live a righteous Z(/<j." " Soft eyes looked Iocs 
to eyes that spake again." — Byron. " The child cried herself to 
sleep." " I laughed my self hoarse." " He looked the fierce animal 
in the eye." 

(c) Some transitive verbs are followed by two objects, a direU 
and an indirect object ; as, " Forgive us (ind.) our debts " (dir.). 
" TeU m>e the old, old Oary.^ " Write me a letter from home." 

Frequently, only the direct object is used ; as, " He told the story. ^^ Some- 
times, only the indirect object la used; as, " He told me." (In this sentence, 
me should be called the direct object of told,) 

EXERCISE. 

396. Point out the four transitive and three intransitive 
verbs in the following sentences. Also^ five direct and two 
indirect objects : 

1. He giveth his beloved sleep. — Psalm cxxviiy 2. 2. General 
McClure, who commanded the troops, destroyed Fort George. 
8. Where is the little girl who brought me the flowers this morn- 
ing? 4. To spend too much time in studies is sloth. — Bawn. 
5. The properties of matter are of two classes, physical and chemicaL 
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PROPERTIES OF VERBS. 

397. The Propertiei of verbs are voicey moody tense^ 
persouj and nu7nber» 

All these properties belong to finite verbs. Non-finite verbs have voiee^ 
moody and Um€, 

398. May^ cariy musty mighty covldy wouldy sJiovldj 
o^hty he (with its variations \ dOy didy TtavCy Jiady shall 
and wiUy help other verbs to express their grammatical 
properties, hence they are called auxiliary verbs. 

Examples. — ^** I can go." * " Thou canst go." * " He has gone." 
" They have gone." ** She might have gone." 

1. The variations of te are am, art, art, is, was, wast, were, wert, being, and been. 

2. In the verbs am go and ixinst go the auxiliaries are finite, as they change 
their form to agree with the person and number of the snbject. Go is an infinitive, 
as it undergoes no cliange of form to agree with the person and number of the sub- 
ject. The two words combined form a finite verb. 



Voice, 

Indnctiye Lesson. — 1. John strikes James. 2. James is struck. 
8. His father wishes you to punish him. 4. His father wishes him to 
be punished. 6. The birds sing sweetly. 6. Close his eyes. 7. His 
work is done. 

QvESTioirs. — Who is the actor in the first sentence f Who receives the act f 
In the second sentence^ who receives the actf How is the noun ^^James^"* needy 
in the first sentence f In the second f What change in the form of the verb t 
What is the sulject of the verb " to punish " / The direct object f Is the 
direct object of '''•to punish^"* in the third sentence, made the sulject of "to be 
punished,^^ in the fourth? How has the verb changed its form f Can you 
m>ahe such a change with the fifth sentence t Why notf With the sixth f 
Why? In the seventh sentence, what is the sufject of the verb "is done^^ f 
Does "worh^^ denote the actor, or the receiver of the actf Can you change 
the sentence so as to make the noun " work '' the direct object of the verb f 

The transitive verb strike may be used to show that its subject rep- 
resents the actor, and it may also be used to show that its subject rep- 
resents the receiver of the act ; hence it is said to have the property of 
voice. 

The intransitive verb sing is used to show that its subject repre- 
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sents the actor, but it can not be used to show that its subject repre- 
sents the receiver of the act ; hence it is said not to have the property 
of voice. 

The verb strikes shows that its subject represents the actor, hence 
it is said to be in the CLciive voice. The verb is struck changes its form 
to show that its subject represents the receiver of the act ; hence it is 
said to be in the passive voice, 

QuEsnovs. — Whai other verba in the foregoing senienoes are in the active 
voice t In the passive voice f 



399. Voice is a variation in the use and form of a transi- 
tive verb to show whether its subject represents the actor 
or the receiver of the act. 

400. There are two voices : the active and the passive. 

401. A transitive verb used to show that its subject rep- 
resents the actor, is in the active voice. 

Examples. — "James returned the book." "Spain declared war 
against England." 

402. A transitive verb used to show that its subject rep- 
resents the receiver of the act, is in the passive voice. 

Examples. — " The book was returned," " War was declared," 

Some grammarians hold that mtranBitive verbs may be in the active voioe. 
It is, of course, true that the subjects of many intransitive verbs represent 
the persons or things performing the actions expressed by the verbs ; but as 
intransitive verbs can not be used so that their subjects represent the persons 
or things receiving the actions expressed by the verbs, it is thought best to 
restrict the property of voice to transitivo verbs. 

403. The direct object of a transitive verb in the active 

voice becomes the subject of the verb in the passive voice. 

Examples. — "James returned the book," (Tr., act.) "Spain de^ 
dared war," (Tr., act.) " The hook was returned," (Tr., pass.) " Wctr 
was declared by Spain." (Tr., pass.) 

404. The passive-voice form, of a verb consists of the 
auxiUary verb he (in any one of its forms) combined with 
the perfect participle of the verb. 
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Examples. — "Our friends are not forgotten^ "When was it 
bought f"" (8»8, 1.) 

Tests /or the passivs voice : Ib the verb in the form described in 404 ? 
Can its subject be made the object of the verb in the active voice ? Can it be 
followed by by and the name of the actor ? 

(a) Transitive verbs that do not express action are in the active 
voice when followed by a direct object, and in the pamve voice 
when the direct object is made the subject ; as, ^* He resembles his 
sister." (Act.) "I have the hat." (Act.) "The company owned 
the building." (Act.) "The building woe oumed by the com- 
pany." (Pass.) 

(5) The passive voice is chiefly used — 

1. To state the act and the receiver of the act, without men- 
tioning the actor ; as, "James was struck,''^ (The act and the per- 
son who received the act are known ; but the person who struck 
James is not mentioned.) 

2. To give variety of expression ; as, " Heat expands metals." 
" Metals are expanded by heat." 

(c) A few intransitive verbs are sometimes used in the passive 
form, though they are not in the passive voice ; as, " The melan- 
choly days a/re come.^^ " He is faUen,^^ (428.) 

(d) If a verb in the active voice has a direct and an indirect 
object, the direct object generally becomes the subject of the verb 
in the passive voice, and the indirect object generally becomes the 
object of a preposition ; as, " We offered him (ind. obj.) the 
money ^^ (dir. obj.). " The m^oney was offered to Aim." 

Sometimes the indirect object of a verb in the active voice remains the 
indirect object of the verb when it is changed to the passive voice ; as, " Wo 
oflfered him the money." " The money was offered Aim." (Ind. obj.) Gen- 
erally, it is better to supply a preposition. 

(e) Sometimes, though rarely, the indirect object of a verb in 
the active voice is made the subject of the verb in the passive voice, 
and the direct object remains the direct object ; as, " We offered 
him the money, ^^ "5<? was offered the moneys 

These forms should be used with caution. 

(/) The object of a preposition is sometimes made the subject 
of a verb in the passive voice, and the preposition is combined with 
the verb ; as, " They laughed at him." (Intrans.) ** He was latighed 
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a^." (Trans., pass.) '•^'Eme they sent for him ? " (Xntrans.) "5a« 
he "been sent far f " (Trans., pass.) 

EXERCISES. 

405. In the following sentences point out seven transitive 
verbs in the active voice, five in the passive voice, and two 
intransitive verbs. Change the voice of the transitive verbs. 

1. Iron and platinum possess the property of cohesion. 2. Whom 
did the Queen of Sheba visit ? 3. The principle of the lever was 
discovered by Archimedes. 4. When did Napoleon fight the bat- 
tle of the Pyramids ? 5. No one can be happy without virtue. — 
Cicero, 6. Twenty-nine were ordered to be tied up. — Macaulay. 
7. At the battle of the Nile only a few of the French vessels 
escaped, the English destroying or capturing all the rest. 8. It 
was lost sight of. 9. We often call Shakespeare myriad-minded. 
10. Do many persons believe Venus to be inhabited by beings like 
ourselves ? 

406, Correct the following errors : 

1. Was the song sang well ? 2. The wine was drank in her 
absence. 3. I was thrown the ball; 4. It was left fall. 5. It was 
forgot. 

Mood. 

Inductive Lesson. — 1. James studied the lesson. 2. If James 
study, he will improve. 8. James can study the lesson. 4. Study the 
lesson, James. 5. I desire James to study the lesson. 6. James hav- 
ing studied the lesson, the teacher heard him recite it. 

Questions. — la the act of stttdying expressed in d'^ferent ways in these ser^ 
tences f In which sentence is it expressed as a fact t In which is James com- 
manded to study? In which is the act express^ as merely thought qf? In 
which sentence does the verb show that Jcrnies has the power to study the lesson t 
In which sentence is the act expressed by the use of ^^ to ^^ as part of the verbf 
In which do we find participles used t In what way does the first sentence 
express the act of studying t The second f The third T The fourth t What 
form of the verb is used in the first sentence? The second? The third? 
ThefouHh? The fifth? The sixth? 

The verb study may be changed in form and use to express the act 
of studying in different ways, with reference to the person represented 
by its subject ; hence it has the property of mood. 
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In the first sentence, studied is used in expressing a fact ; and it is 
said to be in the indicative mood. In the second sentence, the act of 
studying is merely thought of ; and the verb atvdy is said to be in the 
subjunctive mood. In the third sentence, can study expresses power or 
ability ; and it is said to be in the potential mood. The fourth sen- 
tence expresses a command ; and the verb study is said to be in the 
impercUive mood. In the fifth sentence, the infinitive to study is used 
in expressing a fact ; and it is said to be in the infinitive mood. In the 
sixth sentence, having studied is used in expressing a fact ; and it is 
said to be in the participial mood. 



407. Kood is a variation in the use and form of a verb 
to show the manner in which an act or state is expressed 
with reference to the person or thing represented by its 
subject. 

The word mode is also used to name this property. 

408. There are six moods : the indieative, the ayhjuno- 
tive, the potential^ the imperative^ the injinitive^ and the 
participial, 

409. The first four belong to finite verbs / the last two 
belong to non-finite verbs. 

See Appendix, p. 260, note 8, p. 261, note 5. 

Moods of Finite Verbs. 

410. A verb in the indicative mood is used in express- 
ing a fact. 

Example.—" General Grant died July 23, 1885." 

(a) The fact may sometimes be referred to as a doubt ; as, " If 
Saturn is large, Jupiter is larger." 

An asBomed fact may be referred to in the same way ; as, " If / am de- 
ceived [as I probably am], I am lost." 

(5) The indicative mood is sometimes used in expressing a 
doubt ; as, " If it rains to-morrow, I shall not go." 

411. The indicative mood may be used interrogatively. 

Example.—" When did Napoleon III die 9 " 
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412. A verb in the sabjanotiye mood is used in express- 
ing what is merely thought of. 

Examples. — " If it rain to-morrow, I shall not go." (Doubt.) " I 
would I were a boy again." (A wish.) " If I were you, I would go." 
(A supposition.) " If thou hadst been here, my brother had not died" 
(A mere conclusion.) 

(a) In the subjunctive mood, he is used instead of am, are^ and 
M, and were instead of was. (448.) 

(b) A verb in the subjunctive mood is generally used in a de- 
pendent proposition, or clause ; as, ^^If Igo^ I shall go alone." 

(c) Ify though, that, lest, except, unless, whether, or a similar con- 
junction, generally precedes the subjunctive mood ; as, "jy I trere," 
etc. "-5^ I had 5e^," etc. 

The verb or its first auxiliary is sometimes placed before the subject, and 
the coiy unction ^ is then omitted ; as, " Were /," etc. ^^Had I been," etc. 
In analysis, the omitted conjunction should be supplied. 

413. A verb in the potential mood is nsed in expressing 
power, permission, possibility, compulsion, duty, inclina- 
tion, or a wish. 

Examples. — " I can go." " I may go." " It may rain," " I must 
go" " I should go." " I would go." '''May joii prosper !" 

414. The signs of the potential mood are the auxiliaries 
may^ cariy must, might, could, would, should, and ought. 

"Shall in the sense of must^ and tPiU when it expresses volition, belong rather 
to the potential mood than to the indicative ; but, to avoid troublesome distinctions, 
they are always considered as belonging to the indicative mood." — Kerl. 

416. The potential mood may be used interrogatively. 
Examples, — ''May I go?" " My father, must 1 stay f " 

416. A verb in the imperative mood is used in express- 
ing a command or a request. 

Examples. — "Go away." "Forgive our trespasses." 

(a) The imperative mood is sometimes used in expressing per- 
mission, or a strong wish; as, "G^<? and play.^^ *'God pity them 
both." 
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417. The subject of a verb in the imperative mood is 
generally youy thou^ or ye^ understood. 

Examples.— "Com« here" (= Come you here), "//owor thy father 
and thy mother.** 

(a) Sometimes the subject is expressed ; as, ** Cleanse thou mo 
from secret faults.*^ — iV. w, X?. 

(b) Sometimes the subject is in the first or the third person ; as, 
" Cursed he I that did so." — Shah, ** Come iw, who love the 
Lord." — WatU. ** ' Now tread \te a measure,* said young liooh in- 
var."— Scott. '*-Bfetfso."— Tn*«f<rr. "Thyi'iw^om«w<»." ^' Laugh 
those who can, tteep those who may."— Swtt. 

Moods of Non-finite Verbs. 

418. A verb in the inflnitiye mood consists of the form 
that generally begins with tOy and it is used in expressing 
a fact. 

Examples.—" The commander ordered the city to he burficdJ'* ** Ho 
believed his friend to hat'e been u*ronge(V* ** IWforo tliesc days rose up 
Theudas, boasting himself to be somoboily." — Acts f, 36, 

(a) The word to may be called the sign of the infinitive mood. 
It sliould not be separated from the rest of the verb by another 
word ; as, "Frequently to study ^^'^ or "2^? study frequently ; " not 
" To frequently study, ^'^ It should not end a sentence. 

(b) To is not used after the active voice of the verbs bid, /<?f, 
make, hear, feel, and see (and equivalents of see, as behold^ observe, 
etc.) ; and sometimes after dare, have, help, need, etc. ; as, "Bid him 
take the money." ** Let him die,''^ " I felt something Unteh me." 

This rule applies to verbals as well as to non-flnito verbs. 
Kcmember that the non-finite verb is take, die, touch ; not to take, to die, 
to touch, 

(c) A verb in the infinitive mood is used as the predicate of a 
datue, but not of a sentence ; as, ** Let him go." "The commander 
ordered the city to be burned'*^ (= that the city be burned), (210, etc.) 

419. A verb in the participial mood consists of one or 
more participles, and is used in expressing a fact. 

Examples.—" Spring returning, flowers appear." " The letter hav- 
ing been written^ his work was done." " I never hoard of this being 
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f^te9tion^.,'''^B%9h^ McIlwUm* ** Their bein^ Englishmen protected 
them/* 

(*i) A verb in the [varticlpial mood is frequently used as the 
predicAto of a e/<i««^ 8ee examples, 419. (210, ctc«) 

(h) Sometimes a non-finite verb in the participial mood is co- 
ordinate with a finite verb ; as, ^' The cris|>ed brooks . . . ran nee- 
tar, tkiting each plant. ^^ — JiiiU<m. (Visiting = and rmf^.) "The 
words 9e{f (sing.) and ^lft$ (plu.) art addM to mj/> o^r^ f-Ay, yotfr, 
Atm, k^y its and M^m, forming a class of com|>ound personal pro- 
nouns, which have two |>rincii>al uses.*^ — Whitn^^ (**Kss. of Kng. 
Qr.,*^ p, 71). {.ire addnf and /<t>rmin(f are the prwlicates of the 
sentence.) "As for Saul, he ma<f^ havivc of the church, fntering 
Into every house, and halin^f men and women <^t^mift4>xf them to 
prison.*^ — A<i4 r«tf, »t. " Ulysses fral^ not kn^nring whero he 
was.'* — l\tpe. 

Compare tlw f >llowinff «^ntcno<» : " I . • . <m»i a j<!ialoi» Ooil, rifiting Ihe 
iniquiticw . . . siu) *k^*rin^ morcy . . .'* — /^«. " I . . . <im a J«alou« God, 
•ihl ffirtf tho iniqulUcB , . . and Mcxr iiMrciy * . .*'— Common lY^i^-Bo^k^ 

EXERCISES. 

4fia /n tr^af mood atv f^<» fofhtHng tyrbs f 

1. Frederick the Great l>ecaiue* king of Pnissia in 1740. ^ 
Charge, Chester, charge ! — iSM/^ S. I would go, if I were you, 
4. lUng out, wild l>ells, and lot him die !— rr«^y*>w,. 5. We in- 
sist on everything l>eiug pwvoil. — Chafm/T^, 6. It is altogether 
fitting and proi>er that we should do Ihiv'*. — Lin^n. 7. Asbury 
having come, we remaineti. 8. O that I had gi>ne ! 9. I might 
Ka\-c felt something louching me. 10. GikI said, Let there l>e light ! 

1. Tn tho tndlo«tlvt» mtv>d thoiv aw N vorhn ; »uhjunctht>, ft ; polonUal, S; tm- 
ptmtlvp. ^ ; tttftnitUt', ft ; «nd (viiiicipUU .1 

421. Co^n^ct th<* fiy^hncing errort : 

I. Please, can I go ? rJ. T wish I was in Dixie. 8. Let him to go. 
4. Would I was her. 5. lie has n't gv>ne, and he do n*t intend to. 



Iftductlve licssom— I. .Tames studios his lesst^n. % %Tamesstud- 
ie<l his les!«on. X .lames will study his lesson. 4. Run, ran, will run; 
c<>me, came, shall c\>me ^ d^\ tlid, shall d<\ will di>. 
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QuEmoiTB. — Read th$ verba in the foregainff eerUencet, Which verb ex- 
preeeee a present actf Which a poet actf Which a fvJbure actf Which 
of the verbe^ beginning with " run,*' can be veed to express a present actf A 
past actf A future actf Do they difer in form f Into tohat three parte do 
we divide time f Do these verbs change their form to distinguish time f 

5. James studies his lesson to-day. 6. James has studied his lesson 
to-day. 7. James studied his lesson when I came. 8. James had stud- 
ied his lesson when I came. 9, James will study his lesson when I 
come. 10. James will have studied his lesson when I come. 11. Run, 
has run ; ran, had run ; will run, will have run. 

Questions. — Do the verbs in the fifth and sixth sentences refer to present 
Umef Does the fifth sentence state that James has completed the act of study- 
ing f Does the sixth f May I say ^ ''''James h^is studied yesterday'''' f Why 
notf Does ^* has studied ^^ represent an <ict as completed in present iim^f In 
the seventh sentence^ to what time does ^^ studied** refer f ^^ffad studied,** in 
the eighth f Which one simply represents a past act f Which one represents an 
act as completed in past time f Which two verbs refer to future time f Which 
one shows th^ the studying is completed in future timef Mention the three 
verbs that show that the act of studying is completed. Which one shows that 
it is completed in present timef In past timef In future timef Do the 
verbs change their form to show that an act is completed f 

The verb study may be changed in use and form to express the act 
of studying in different times, hence it has the property of tense. 

In the first sentence (and the fifth), it represents a present act ; 
and it is said to be in the present tense. In the sixth sentence, it rep- 
resents the act as completed in present time ; and it is said to be in the 
present-perfect tense. In the second sentence (and the seventh), it rep- 
resents a past act ; and it is said to be in the jpcw^ tense. In the eighth 
sentence, it represent-s the act as completed in past time ; and it is said 
to be in the past-perfect tense. In the third sentence (and the ninth), 
it represents a future act ; and it is said to be in the future tense. In 
the tenth sentence, it represents the act as completed in future time ; 
and it is said to be in the future-perfect tense, 

Quxsnoirs. — Which tenses are expressed by one word f Which tenses use 
the auxiliary ^^have ** (or ''has **) f Which ones use " shall ** or " will ** f 



422. Tense is a variation in the use and form of a verb 
to distinguish time. 

423. There are six tenses : the jpresentj the preseiitr 
perfect^ the jpaaty the pastrperfect^ the future^ and the 
fxtture-perfect. 
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424. The present and the past tense may each be ex- 
pressed by a single word. 

Examples. — Oo, went, (448, 449.) 

Frequently an auxiHary verb and a present infinitive or a present participle 
aie used to express the present and the past tense ; as, do go^ is going ^ can go^ 
may bs goings ought to goy did go^ was going, 

426. Have (has) and had are the signs of the perfect 

tenses. They are combined with a perfect participle. 

ExuiPLES. — Have gone, has gone, had gone, ahaU have gone, may 
have gone, have been going. (448, 449.) 

426. Shall and will are the signs of the fnture tenses. 

They are combined with a present injmitive. 

Examples. — Sh^all go, mil go, shall have gone, will have gone, 
shall be going, (448, 449.) 

427. A verb in the present tense generally represents a 
present act or state. 

Examples. — " I go" " They are married" ** He w going." 

428. A verb in the present-perfect tense generally rep- 
resents an act or state as completed in present time or 
connected with it. 

Examples. — " I have gone" " They have been married a year." 
Are come, are gone, etc., are in the present-perfect tense. 

429. A verb in the past tense generally represents a 
past act or state. 

Examples. — " I studied my lesson." " They were married last year." 

430. A verb in the past-perfect tense generally repre- 
sents an act or state as completed in past time. 

Examples. — " I had studied my lesson before the bell rang." " They 
had been married three years before he died." 

431. A verb in the fatnre tense generally represents a 
fnture act or state. 

Examples. — " I shall study." " They will be married." 
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432. A verb in the fatnre-perfect tense generally repre- 
sents an act or state as completed in future time. 

Examples. — " I shall have studied my lesson before the bell rings." 
** They will h^ave been married two years before I see them." 

The forgoing remarke state in a general way the nses of the tenses. As they 
differ greatly in their use in the different moods, they should be defined in connec- 
tion with the moods with which they are osed. 

433. Care must be taken to use the tenses properly. 
Remember that — 

1. General truths and present facts should be expressed 
in the present tense. 

Examples. — " He said that the earth is (not was) round." " I ihink 
a is late ; " not ^ I should think it was late." 

2. The perfect participle should not be used for the 

jpdst indicativey nor the past indicative for the perfect 

participle. 

Examples. — ^** I did it ; " not " 1 d(ym it." " I have seen him ; " 
not " I haye saw him." 

434. Number and Form of the Tenses of the 

Different Moods. 

Future. Fut.-Petf. 
shall do, shall have done. 



Prea. 


Pr.-Perf. 


Past. 


Paat-Perf. 


Ind. Do, 


have done, 


did. 


had done. 


SuM, Do, 




did, 


had done. 



Pot. May do, may have done, might do, might have done. 

Imp. Do. 

Inf. To do, to have done. >— 

Part. Doing, having done. 



Questions. — How many tenses has each moodt What are theyf Row 
a/re they formed? In how many moods is each tense found? What is the 
sign of the present-perfect tense t Of the patt-perfe<i t Cf the future-per- 
fect f Of the future tenses? Cf the perfect tenses? Which tenses contain 
the perfect participle ? Which contain the present infinitive ? 

436. The indicative mood has six tenses / the subjunc- 
tive, three; the potential, /b'l^r / the imperative, one; 
the infinitive, two ; and the participial, two* 

For the names of the tenses of each mood, see table, 434. 
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EXERCISES. 

436. Write a table like the foregoing (434), with the verb 
''love.'' ''Try.'' "Raise." "Rise." "Lie" {to recline). 
"Lay." "Set." "Sit." "Catch," in the passive voice. 
"Love," in the passive voice. "Forget" in the passive 
voice. 

437. In what tense is eaxih of the following verbs ? 

Run, come, did, shall go, might have gone, were, had been, am, 
dnging, was punished, to go, marching, try, have been made, lie, 
have sat, lay, undergo, to be rewarded, loved, being rewarded, con- 
sidered, would try, will have been sold, having purchased, be, can 
be, must have heard, to have been killed, could produce, ought to 
repent, shall be found, flew, are fighting, to have gone, beware. 

438. Correct the following errors : 

1. I done it. 2. They have went. 3. We seen him. 4. She 
drunk the coffee. 5. Has he came ? 6. He come yesterday. 
7. How tall you 've growed I 8. He has gone yesterday. 9. I 
have got no parents. 10. Would you lend me a dollar, please ? 

Forms of the Tenses. 

Remark. — Each tense may be expressed in different ways, called 
forms; as, " He studies." " He does study." *' He is studying." 
" The lesson is studied." 

The verb studies is in the common form. Does study expresses 
emphasis, and is in the emphatic form. Is studying represents the 
act as continuing, and is in the progressive form. Is studied is used 
to express the passive voice, and is called the passive form. 



(a) The Forms of a tense are the different ways in which it can 
be expressed. 

(b) The Common Form is the simplest form of the verb ; as, 
itudy; strike; go. 

(c) The Empbatic Form expresses emphasis. It is made by 
using the auxiliary do or did as a part of the verb ; as, do study; 
did strike; do go. 

Do and did do not make interrogative or negative propositions emphatic. 
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(d) The PrOgresfdve Form represents the act or state as con- 
tinuing. It is made by combining the verb he (or some variation 
of it) with the present participle ; as, am studying; was striking; 
a/re going; is leing done. 

When the object is merely to express an act, and not to point out the fact 
of its continuing, this form should not be used. 

** The house is huUding,''^ "Our chains are forging ^^ (Wirt)^ are correct 
passive-progresswe forms. Of late the following forms are taking their place 
in the present and the past tense : *^ The house is being built ;^^ *^ Our chains 
are being fargedJ*^ Cf. " The missionary is eating^* / ^^ is being eaten.^^ 

(e) Unchangeable truths should not be expressed in the pro- 
gressive form. 

Questions. — What is the dijfeTence between ^^Ee studies''^ and ^''He is 
studying " f May we «ay, **/ am remembering the circumstance^* f ''''Heai is 
expanding all metals " / Why notf 

(/) The Fassiye Form is the form used to express the passive 
voice. It is made by combining the verb he (or some variation 
of it) with the perfect participle ; as, is studied; have heen struck; 
are done, (404.) 

Person and Number, 

Indnctive Lesson.— 1. She believes that I am brave. 2. I be- 
lieve that he is brave. 3. He studies. 4 They study. 5. We are brave. 

Questions.— TTW is the subject of ^^beli&ves" ? In what person is itf 
Of "idWwtf"/ /;* what person is itf In what person is the subject of 
^*am"f ^^Is"f Do these verbs change their form to agree toith the person 
of their sufffects f 

What is the suf^ect of ^^ studies*^ r In what number is Uf Of^^study^'r 
In what number is itf In what nmnber is the siif^ect of " am " / **-4re " f 
Do these verbs change their form to agree with the number qf their subject f 

Are the foregoing verbs findte^ or non-finite f Do nonrfinUe verbs change 
their form to agree tuith the person and number of their std^fects t 



439. The Person and Nnmber of a finite verb are varia- 
tions in its form to agree with the person and number of 
its subject. 

That is, good usage requires finite verbs to be in a certain form to suit the 
person and number of their subjects. It follows that, like their subjects, they 
have three persons and two numbers. 
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{a) All verbs except "be have the same form in the plural number 
as in the first person singular ; as, I «e6 (thou ieest; he 8ees)\ we 
tee ; you see ; they see. 

(b) In the common style, all verbs except "be have the same form 
in the second person singular as in the first ; Si&^liee; you iee. 

(c) In the old or solenm style (281 d), the verb or the first aux- 
iliary ends with eat or st m the second person singular, and with 
eth or th in the third person singular ; as, thou aeest; he seeth. 

Methinha^ meseemsy etc., are used in the third person only, hence they are 
called unipertofKil verbs. In ^^ Methinks the lady doth protest too much^'' the 
clause in italics is the subject. 

As a non-finite verb does not change its fonn to agree with its subject in 
person and number, it does not have person and number. 

Rules of Construction. 

440. Bule 13. A fmite verb agrees with its siibjoct in 
person and number. (390.) 

(a) Special Bnle 8. A finite verb having two or more subjects 
joined by **and " and differing in person, prefers the first person 
to the second, and the second to the third ; as, *^ Tou and I cure 
eensured.^^ {You and /= toe.) " Francis, you and Joshua must go,^^ 
(Tou £s.] and Joshua = you [p.] ) 

(h) Special Bnle 9. A finite verb having two or more subjects 
joined by " or " or " nor," agrees with the subject next the verb in 
person and nnmber ; as, ^' You or Mary must go.^^ 

This construction should not be used if the subjects differ in person and 
the verb has a different form for each person. Thus, " Either you or he is 
wrong," should be " Either you are wrong, or he i»." It is sometimes used 
when the subjects differ in number only ; as, ** The king or his advisers were 
opposed to that course ; while neither the prince nor his friends were prepared 
to defend it." — Hume, In such sentences the plural subject is placed next 
the verb. 

(c) Special Bnle 10. A finite verb having two or more sub- 
jects joined by "and" and not modified by "no," "each," 
"every," or a similar adjective, is in the plural number if they 
represent different persons or things; as, ''^Anna and Base a/re here." 

{d) Special Bnle 11. A finite verb having two or more singu- 
lar subjects representing the same person or thing, or modified by 
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" no," " each," " every," or a similar adjective, is in the singular 
number; as, '^ Yonder Iwes a statesman and soldier, ^"^ *^ Every 
man, woman, and childy wa8 hilled.'*'* — Burke. 

441. Eule 14. A non-finite verb does not change its form 
to agree witb its subject in person and number. (391.) 

EXERCISE& 

442. Mention the subjects of the following verba, and their 
person and number, when finite : 

1. Every man and woman stood motionless, watching the re- 
ceding boat. 2. I see that thou art poor. 8. It were lost sorrow 
to wail one that's lost. — Sheik. 4. Here comes my friend and 
teacher. 6. You or your friends must go at once, or he and I will. 

443. Correct the follovnng errors : 

1. His riches is great. 2. The phenomena was surprising. 
8. Where was you yesterday ? 4. The news were received. 5. 
The summons were given. 

"Shall" and "^^^ill." 

444. When no determination is expressed, shall is used 
in tlie first person, and will in the second and third. 

Examples.—" I think I sTiall go." *'WiU you go f" " Mary vrill 
go." " We shall go." 

446. When a determination is expressed, wUl is used 
if the determination and the act refer to the -same person, 
and shaU if they refer to different persons. 

Examples. — " I will go." " He will go." (He determines to go.) 
** He SHALL go." (I determine that he is to go.) " Shall they go 9 " 

"Should" and "Would." 

446. Shovld usually expresses duty or obligation, and 
would determination or inclination. When used other- 
wise, should is generally in the first person, and would in 
the second or third. 
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Examples. — "I should like to see him," "If he were to go, he 
would he pleased,^* 

In conditioDal clauses, should is generall7 used ; as, *' If he should go^ he 
would be pleased." 

The rules stated in 444, 445, and 446 have but few ezoeptions. Let these 
rules be committed to memor7, and applied in sentences like the examples. 
(455, 456.) 

ConjiigaUon. 

447. Coiyiigatioii is a variatioii in the form of a verb to 
express voice^ moody tense^ person^ and number. 

(a) The Synopsis of a verb shows what forms it has to express 
its grammatical properties in a single person and number. 

448. Conjugation of the Verb "Be." 

Frinoipal Farts. 

Pres. Ind. Past Ind. Pres, Part, Perf. Part. Pres, Inf. 

Be or am, was, being, been, Be or to be. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

SnrGTTLAB KuxBEB. Plurai. Kumbeb. 

Firet person^ (I)ani, 1. (We) are, 

Second person, (You) are, or (Thou) art, 2. (You) are. 
Third person, (He) is; 3. (They) are. 

Present-Perfect Tense. 

Rave, combined with the perfect participle. 

1. (I) have been, 1. (We) have been, 

2. (You) have been, or (Thou) hast been, 2. (You) have been, 
8. (He) has been ; 8. (They) have been. 

Past Tense. 

1. (I) was, 1. (We) were, 

2. (You) were, or (Thou) wast, 2. (You) were, 
8. (He) was ; 8. (They) were. 

Past-Perfect Tense. 

Had, combiDed with the perfect participle. 

1. (I) had been, 1. (We) had been, 

2. (You) had been, or (Thou) hadst been, 2. (You) had been, 

3. (He) had been ; 8. (They) had been. 
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Fatore Tense* 

ShaU or wiU^ combined with the present infinitive. 
Simple futurity ; foretelling. (444.) 

SlNeULAB NUMBKB. PlUBAI. NUHBKB. 

1. (I) shall be, 1. (We) shall be, 

2. (You) will be, wr (Thou) wilt be, 2. (You) will be, 
8. (He) will be ; 3. (They) will be. 

Promise, threat, or determination. (446.) 

1. (I) will be, 1. (We) will be, 

2. (You) shall be, wr (Thou) shalt be, 2. (You) shall be, 

3. (He) shall be ; 3. (They) shall be. 

Fntnre-Perfeot Tense. 

ShaU or will^ combined with the present infinitive have and the perfect 

participle. 

1. (I) shall have been, . . ^. - 'l, (We) shall have been, 

2. (You) will have been, t>r (Thou) wilt 2. (You) will have been, 

have been, 

3. (He) will have been ; 3, (They) will have been. 

SuBJUNCTivB Mood. 

Present Tense. 

1. (If I) be, 1. (If we) be, 

2. (If you) be, or (If thou) be, 2. (If you) bo, 

3. (If he) be ; 3. (If they) be. 

Past Tense. 

1. (If I) were, 1. (If we) were, 

2. (If you) were, or (If thou) were, 2. (If you) were, 

3. (If he) were ; 3. (If they) were. 

Past-Perfect Tense. 

Rad^ combined with the perfect participle. 

1. (If I) had been, 1. (If we) had been, 

2. (If you) had been, or (If thou) had been, 2. (If you) had been, 
8. (If he) had been ; 3. (If they) had been. 

PoTENTiAii Mood. 

Present Tense. 

May^ cafiy or miut^ combined with the present infinitive. 

1. (T) may be, 1. (We) may be, 

2. (You) may be, or (Thou) mayst be, 2. (You) may be, 
8. (He) may be ; 3. (They) may be. 

Ought is combined with the present infinitive, as follows : 

1. (I) ought to be, 1. (We) ought to be, 

2. (You) ought to be, 2. (You) ought to be, 
8. (He) ought to be ; 8. (They) ought to be. 
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Present-Perfect Tenge. 

2iay^ can^ or must^ combined with the present infiniUve have and the 

perfect participle. 

SlNQULAB NUMBBB. PLUBAL NUMBBB. 

1. (I) may have been, 1. (We) may have been, 

2. (You) may have been, or (Thou) mayst 2. (You) may have been, 

have been, 
d. (He) may have been ; 3. (They) may have been. 

Past Tense* 
JUghi^ eould^ would, or should, combined with the present infinitive. 

1. (I) might be, 1. (We) mif^ht be, 

2. ( X ou) might be, or (Thou) mightst be, 2. (You) might be, 
8. (He) might be ; 8. (They) might be. 

Past-Perfect Tense. 

JUghi, eould, would, or should, combined with the present infinitive have 

and the perfect participle. 

1. (I) might have been, 1. (We) mi^ht have been, 

2. (Y ouj might have been, or (Thou) 2. (You) might have been, 

might^ have been, 
8. (He) might have been ; 3. (They) might have been. 

Ought is combined with the present infinitive to have and the perfect 
participle. 

Impbbatiyb Mood. 

Present Tense* 
2. Be (you), or Do (you) be ; 2. Be (you), or Do (you) be, 

iNFiNirrvB Mood. 

Present Tense* 

(I, you, he, we, or they) to be or be. 

Present-Perfect Tense* 

(I, you, he, we, or they) to have been or have been* 

Or we may say {jne, him, tu, or them) to be, etc. 

Pabticipial Mood. 

Present Tense* 

(I, you, he, we, or they) being. 

Present-Perfect Tense. 

(I, you, he, we, or they) having been. 

To conjugate a verb in the paseive voice, add the perfect participle of the 
verb to the conjugation of the verb be (404), thus : 

1. (I) am eeen, 1. (We) are seen, 

2. (You J are seen, 2. (You) are seen, 

8. (He) is seen; 8. (They) are seen, etc. 

To conjugate a verb in the progressive form (488 d ), add the present par- 
ticiple of the verb to the conjugation of the verb be, thus : 

1. (I) am seeing^ 1. (We) are seeing, 

2. (You) are seeing, 2. (You) are seeinff, 

8. (He) is seeing ; 8. (They) are seeing, etc 

7 
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(a) Synopsis of the Verb " Be," with " Thou " as 

its Subject. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present tense, (Thou) art. 

Present-perfect tense, (Thou) hast been. 

Past tense, (Thou) wast 

Past-perfect tense, (Thou) hadst been. 

FiUttre tense, (Thou) shalt or wilt be. 

Future-perfect tense, (Thou) wilt have been. 

SuBJiJNCTivB Mood. 

Present tense, (If thou) be. 

Past tense, (If thou) were. 

Past-perfect tense, (If thou) had been. 

" If thou wert," and " If thou Imdst been," are also sometimes used by 

good writers. 

Potential Mood. 

Present tense, (Thou) mayst, canst, or must be. 

Present-perfect tense, (Thou) mayst, canst, or must have been. 
Past tense, (Thou) mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst be. 

Past-perfect tense, (Thou) mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst 

have been, 

Impbbative Mood. 
Present tense, Be (thou), or Do (thou) be, 

Inpinitivb Mood. 

Present tense, (Thou) to be, or (Thee) to be. 

Present-perfect tense, (Thou) to have been, or (Thee) to have been, 

Pabticipial Mood. 

Present tense, (Thou) being. 

Present-perfect tense, (Thou) having been. 

EXERCISE. 

(6) Write a flynopsiso/ "6e," vnth ^^James^^ as its sub- 
ject With ''they.'' 

449. Conjugation of the Verb "See." 

Principal Parts. 

t*res. Ind. Past Ind. Pres. Part, Perf. Part, Pres. Inf, 
See, saw, seeing, seen, to see. 
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Ii<n>iOATiyB Mood. 

Present Tenie*— Common Form. 

SWGUULB NUMBBB. PlUBAL NUMBEB. 

1. (I) see, 1. (We) see, 

2. (You) see, 2. (You) see, 

3. (He) sees ; 8. (They) see. 

Present Tense.— Eniphatio Form. 

1. (I) do see, 1. (We) do see, 

2. (You) do see, 2, (You) do see, 

3. (He) does see ; 3. (They) do see. 

Present-Perfect Tense. 

1. (I) have seen, 1. (We) have seen, 

2. (You) have seen, 2, (You) have seen, 

3. (He) has seen ; 3. (They) have seen. 

Past Tense.— Common Form. 

1. (I) saw, 1. (We) saw, 

2. (You) saw, 2. (You) saw, 

3. (He) saw ; a (They) saw. 

Past Tense.— Emphatic Form. 

1. (I) did see, 1. (We) did see, 

2. (You) did see, 2. (You) did see, 

3. (He) did see ; 3. (They) did see. 

Past-Perfect Tense. 

1. (I) had seen, 1. (We) had seen, 

2. (You) had seen, 2. (You) had seen, 

3. (He) had seen ; 3. (They) had seen. 

Future Tense. 

Simple futurity ; foretelling. (444.) 

1. (I) shall see, 1. (We) shall see, 

2. (You) will see, 2. (You) will see, 

3. (He) will see ; 3. (They) will see. 

Promise, threat, or determination. (445.) 

1. (I) will see, 1. (We) will see, 

2. (You) shall see, 2. (You) shall see, 

3. (He) shall see ; 3. (They) shall see. 

Future-Perfect Tense. 

1. (I) shall have seen, 1. (We) shall have seen, 

2. (You) will have seen, 2. (You) will have seen, 

3. (He) will have seen ; 3. (They) will have seen. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 

1. (If I) see, 1. (If we) see, 

2. (If you) see, 2. (If you) see, 

3. (If he) see ; 3. (If they) see, 
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Present Tenie.— Emphatic Form* 

SnfGVLAB NuxBEB. Plubai« Numbkr. 

1, (If I) do see, 1. (If we) do see, 

2. (If you) do see, 2. (If you) do see. 
8. (If he) do see ; 3. (If they) do see. 

Past Tense. 

1. (If I) saw, 1. (If we) saw, 

2. (If you) saw, 2. (If you) saw, 
8. (If he) saw ; 3. (If they) saw. 

Past Tense.— Emphatic Form* 

1. (If I) did see, 1. fif we) did see, 

2. (If you) did see, 2. (If you) did see, 
8. (If he) did see ; 8. (If they) did see. 

Past-Perfect Tense. 

1. (If I) had seen, 1. (If we) had seen, 

2. (If you) had seen, 2. (If you) had seen, 
8. (If he) had seen ; 8. (If they) had seen. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 

1. (I) may see, 1. (We) may see, 

2. (You) may see, 2. (You) may see, 
8. (He) may see ; 8. (They) may see. 

Present-Perfect Tense. 

1. (I) may have seen, 1. (We) may have seen, 

2. (You) may have seen, 2. (You) may have seen, 
8. (He) may have seen ; 8. (They) may have seen. 

Past Tense. 

1. (I) might see, 1. (We) mi^ht see, 

2. (You) might see, 2. (You) mi^ht see, 
8. (He) might see ; 8. (They) might see. 

Past-Perfect Tense. 

1. (I) might have seen, 1. (We) mi^ht have seen, 

2. (You) might have seen, 2. (You) mi^ht have seen, 
8. (He) might have seen ; 8. (They) might have seen. 

iMFEBATiyE MoOD. 

Present Tense. 

2. See (you). 2. See (you). 

iNPiNrnvB Mood. 

Present Tense. 

I {or me), you, he (or him), we (or us), they (or them) to see. 

Present-Perfect Tense. 

I (or me), you, he (or him), we (or us), they (or them) to have seen. 
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pARTiciPiAii Mood. 

Present Tense* 

(I, you, he, we, or they) seeing. 

Present-Perfect Tense. 

(I, you, he, we, or they) having seen, 

EXERCISES. 

450. Coiyngate the verbs "kw6," "^eocfe," ^' carry ^"^^ ''try^^^ 
and ^^row.^^ 

451. State the mood and tense of the following verbs, and 
then copjugate them throughout the tense : 

I came. It may stop. Art thou ? I shall try. They are com- 
ing. If she study. You must repent. We might have gone. He 
should have been studying. Had I gone. They were punished. 
If thou wert. 

(a) Write each of the following verbs in aU the forms of 
the tense to which it belongs : 

I 9ttidy. They returned the book. It may rain. Eds he brought 
the book ? The bird is flying, 

(b) Write a syiiopsis of the following verbs, in each tense 
of all the moods : 

Love, with J as its subject. See, with Mary as its subject. Is 
transferred, with the trunk as its subject. Are coming, with we as 
its subject. 

(c) ConiugBte the verbs ''strike,'' ''love,'' and "teach," in 
the passive voice {448, note). The verbs "study," "row," 
and "sing," in the progressive form (448, note). The verb 
"go" interrogatively in the common form. The verb "sing" 
negatively in the progressive form. 



PARSING. 

462. FORMS OF PARSING.— WRITTEN PARSING. 

1. TTie y sin wh o tell us Love ca/n die. — Southey, 

rifv itfv ri/v 

ind a pot 

pr ind pr 

tketj pr Lof>€ 

3 who 3 

V 9 s 

P 
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ORAL PARSING. 

Tell is an irregular, transitive, finite verb, in the active voice, in- 
dicative mood, and present tense. Its subject is who, hence it is in the 
third person and plural number. 

WRITTEN PARSING. 

2. The enemy advancing, Tie ordered the signal to he given, 

rinv rt/v itnv 

par a p 

pr ind inf 

enemy pa pr 

he tignal 
3 

8 

ORAL PARSING. 

Advancing is a regular, intransitive, non-finite verb, in the parti- 
cipial mood, and present tense. Its subject is enemy, but it does not 
change its form to agree with enemy in person and number. 

To he given is an irregular, transitive, non-finite verb, in the passive 
voice, infinitive mood, and present tense. Its subject is signal, but it 
does not change its form to agree with signal in person and number. 

EXERCISE. 

463. Parse the finite verbs in 396 and 4^0. The finite 
and non-finite verbs in 892 and 405. 



LANGUAGE TABLES. 

464. Bead the following tables aloud every day, until you 
become a^ccustomed to hearing and using the correct forma. 
Add ^Hf'' when the verb is transitive: 

I go, I run,* I write it, If we be, etc 



I went, I ring it, I drink. 

I have gone, I see it, If I were, 

I had gone. I speak. If I be, If you were, 
I eat it, If you be. If he were, 




I begin,* etc. I know it. If he be. If they were, etc. 

1. Use begin, run, etc., in the same tenses as go, 

455. Bead the following, without emphasizing the auay- 
iliaries : 

I shall go, We shall go, I shall begin,^ I shall see it. 
You will go. You will go, I shall run,* I shall speak. 
He will go ; They will go. I shall ring it, I shall eat it, etc 
1. Use begin, run^ etc., in the same persons and nnmbers as ehaU go» 
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456. Emphasize the auxiliariea: 

I will go, We will go, I will begin,* I will see it. 

You shall go, You shall go, I will run,* I will speak. 
He shall go ; They shall go. I will ring it, I will eat it, etc. 

1. Use begins run, etc., in the eame persons and numbers as tdU go. Select 
other verbs, if necessary. 



ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

(a) Analyze the following sentences^ and parse the nouna^ 
pronouns, and verbs in them : 

1. Hallowed be* Thy name. 2. Yonder lives* a soldier and 
statesman. 3. Whom do you think them to be? 4. Who are 
they' thought to be ? 5. You or I must go.* 6. If love be rough 
with you, be rough with love. — ShaJs. 7. The saint, the father, 
and the husband prays. — Bums, 8. It is not easy for* one to for- 
give his enemies. 9. This done, we left. 10. Was it snowing I 
spoke of ? — Holmes, 11. Experience teaches that heavy bodies fall 
if they are unsupported. 

12. Who • doeth right deeds 

Is twice-born, and who doeth ill deeds vile. — Arnold, 
13. It was during Mr. Fillmore's Administration that the Fugitive- 
slave Law was enacted. 14. Your deeds would make the statues 
of your ancestors blush upon their tombs. — Longfellow, 15. No 
place, no company, and no person is temptation-free. — Shdk, 16. 
It is said that after Lycurgus had finished his code of laws, he 
went into voluntary exile. 17. Knowledge and timber should not 
be used until they are seasoned. — Holmes. 18. Zenobia would 
have ill deserved her reputation had she indolently permitted the 
Emperor of the West to approach within a hundred leagues of her 
capital. — GiJtibon, 19. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. — Matt, xxviii, 19, 
20. God pity them both, and pity us all. 

Who vainly the dreams of youth recall. — WhUtier. 

1. 416 a. 2. Say, its subjects are tddier and staUesmant nonns representing the 
same person, hence it is in the third person and singnlar nomber. 440 d. 8. 7%ey, 
with to be, is the subject of thougJU, 4. 440 b. 5. A prep., used as a sab. conj. 6. 
277 a. Or, who is a conjunctive pronoun, and the clause it introduces is the subject 
otU. 
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ERRORS TO BE CORRECTED. 

(6) Two of the following sentences are correct Correct 
the ertom in the others. 
1. We was there. 

ORAL CORRECTION. WRITTEN 

This is incorrect The subject of was, a verb in correction. 

the singular number, is K'e, a pronoun in the plural We was there, 
number. Instead of trcw, were should be used, and were 

the sentence should be, We were there, *^ 

WRITTEN corrections. 

3. Jff I was him I would go, 3. Tou had nH ought to go, 

were he ought not 

I I 

4. Lay down and rest. 5. Demosthenes, as well as Cicero, were 
eloquent. 6. The charges is n^t proven. 7. The streets is narrow 
in China. 8. The wages of sin is death. 9. Here 's the scissors. 
10. Who done it ? 11. Has the bell rang ? 12. I have often saw 
that. 13. She sets next him. 14. How is your father and mother ? 
15. I ought to have went. 16. Fetch me my knife. . 17. I used to 
could do it. 18. He was heard say that the man hung himself. 
19. How fine the oats is I 20. His text was " Gk)d was love." 
21. Pharaoh with all his host were drownded. 22. Says I to my- 
self, **He done it." 23. John will earn his wages when his work 
is finished. 24. It is me who is to go. 25. Horses are in the plu- 
ral number. 26. Every kind of comfort and convenience are pro- 
vided. 27. A page and a half has been added. 28. Each day and 
each hour bring their portion of duty. 29. Ethics is the science 
of human rights and duties. 80. Neither riches nor fame render a 
man happy. 

457. Beview the remarks and exercises that are numr 
bered. 



ADJECTIVES. 



468. An Adjective is a word used to modify a noun or 
a pronoun without representing an object 
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(a) Words from other parts of speech are frequently used as ad- 
jectives ; as, " An iron post." "A gold ring." " Calif wnia gold." 
" Washington's fcvreweU address." " County offices." " A great 
many men." 

See 191 and 303. 

In a compound adjective consisting of a numeral and a noun, the noun 
retains its singular form ; as, ^* A ten-foot pole.'' *^ A twofM use." 



CLASSES OF ADJECTIVES. 

Indnctiye Lesson.—!. Old men walk slowly. 2. That book is 
mine. 3. Do you see those beautiful flowers! 4. Three little boys. 
5. Large ripe apples. 6. Some money. 

QuEsnoKS. — What word mod/^fie8 the noun **97M»," in the first sentence f 
Date it describe the men? What ad^ectvoe modifies the noun ^^booh^" in the 
second sentence/ Does " that " tell what hind of book is rrferred tot Does it 
describe the booh f In the third sentence^ which word modifies the norm ^^flow' 
ers" by describing the fiowersf Which word modifies the noun without de- 
scribing the fi/owers t What is the difference between " three " and ^^ little" f 
Which one is descriptive t Which one merely defines or limits f 

The adjective old modifies the noun men by describing the persons 
represented by it; and it is called a descriptive adjective. The ad- 
jective that modifies the noun hooh without describing the object 
represented by it ; and it is called a definitive adjective. 



Question's. — Can you point out any other descriptive a^ectU>es in thefo 
ing sentences t Any other definitive adjectives f 



469. Adjectives are divided into two chief classes : De- 
acrvptive Adjectives and DeJmUive Adjectives. 

460. A Descriptiye Adjective is an adjective that modi- 
fies a noun or a pronoun by describing the person or 
thing represented by it. 

Examples. — ^** Greenland's icy mountains." " Her hands are coldj** 
** Those Tieavy yards were swung by fifty strong arms." 

461. A Definitive Adjective is an adjective that modifies 
a noun or a pronoun without describing the person or 
thing represented by it. 
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Examples.— "J.n old man." "iVbone." ^I!^o«e heavy yards were 
swung hj fifty strong arms." " ITte others have gone." 

462. Descriptive adjectives include, 9s a small part of 
their number — 

1. Proper adjectives^ or adjectives derived from proper 
nouns. 

Examples.—" The American flag." ''French literature." " The 
Elizdbethcm age." (273.) 

2. Participial adjectives^ or participles used wholly as 
descriptive adjectives. 

Examples. — ** Twinkling stars." *' Forgoitefii joys." 

Adjectives formed by prefixing un to participiul acQectives, are called par- 
ticipial adjectives by some grammarians ; as, ^* Be Yarrow's stream tmseen^ un- 
known,"* * — Wordsworth, "An unforgiving disposition." " Ui\forgotten joys." 

463. Definitive adjectives include, as a large part of 
their number — 

1. Pronominal adjectives^ or words that are used as de- 
finitive adjectives^ and may be used as pronouns. 

Examples.—" ^w hearth is our own," ''Both men were hurt." 
(290.) 

2. Numeral adjectives^ or adjectives that express number. 

Examples. — One book ; the first man ; a double team. 

Some numeral adjectives are compound words ; as, twenty-five years ; one 
hundred and sixty-eight dollars. 

3. Interrogative adjectives, or adjectives used to ask 

questions. 

Examples. — ** Which one shall I bring!" " What implements are 
needed?" 

4. Copjunctive adjectives, or adjectives used to intro- 
duce clauses and join them to the words that the clauses 
modify. 

Examples. — "Ascertain which book he wishes," "I can not see 
what flowers are at my feet," (198.) 
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464. The interrogative adjectives are which and what 
The conjunctive adjectives are which and what^ with 
their compounds whichever^ whichsoever^ whatever^ and 
whatsoever. 

The adjective what is gometimes used in exclamation, and it may then be 
called an exclamatory d^nUive ac(iJ€cUve; as, ** What a hoy I " ^^ What won- 
ders do I seeP' 



"The" and "A" or "An. 



» 



(a) The adjective t^ is used to show that a particular object or 
class of objects is referred to; as, ^^The man has gone." "TA« 
horse is a noble animal." 

** The man,^* A particular man, thought of apart from the class men, 
^* The horse," A particular class, thought of apart from other classes. 

(b) The may be used before singular and plural nouns ; as, 
"The man.''' "The mm,'' "The Atlantic." "The Joneses," 
" The Cicero of his age." 

In such constructions as " The steamer Fulton went up the Hudson riv- 
er," the modifies the common noun. When the common noun is omitted, as 
in ^* The Fulton went up the Hudson," the modifies the proper noun. 

(c) The adjective a or aTi is used to show that no particular 
object or class of objects is referred to ; as, "J. man." ^^An old 
house." "J. second Daniel." 

"-4 m^n " denotes one of a class, not thought of apart from the class. 

(d) A should be used when the next word begins with a con- 
sonant-sound, and an when it begins with a vowel-sound ; as, " A 
man." *^^ A union," " A WiW old man." "Anar*." "AnAowr." 
"An old man." 

Question. — Which is correct , "-4 hum>ble home " or ^^An humble home" f 

(e) An is also frequently used before h faintly sounded, when 
the second syllable has the chief accent ; as, ^^An heroic deed." 
"J.» hexameter." 

Some critics condemn this use of a» as un-American, preferring "-4 heroic 
deed," "^ hexameter." 

(/) A or an ia used before nouns in the singular number only ; 
as, ''A man." "-4/i ox." 
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Expressions like ^^A dozen appUt^^ "^ hundred men,*^ are no exception 
to this rule. In ^^A doaen appUe^'* dozen is a noun used as an acyectlve. As 
a noun, it is modified by a ; and as an adjective, it modifies applet* So also, 
**^ humored men," etc In ^^A/ew hours," *^A great many pereone," few 
and many are pronouns used as acyectives. As a pronoun, many ia modified 
by a and greats adjectives. As an adjective, it modifies J9er«m«. 

Or, hundred and dozen are nouns, and the nouns following them are in 
apposition with them. In A.-S. they were followed by the genitive case, as 
if we said, ** A hundred qf men," etc. {Cf, "A score of men.") So also the 
pronouns few and m^ny, 

{g) A or an should not be repeated before the second term of a 
comparison when both terms refer to the same person or thing ; as, 
^* He is a better khola/r than teacher.''^ 

(h) The, or a or an, should be used only once before two or more 
adjectives modifying the same noun, and repeated before each of 
two or more adjectives modifying dififerent nouns ; as, ^^A red, 
white, and blue flag ^' (one flag). *^An arbitrary and conventional 
language" (one language). ^^A red, a white, and a blue flag" 
(three flags). 

(t) The and a or an are usually omitted — 

1. Before common nouns referring to the kind generally, or to 
a part indefinitely ; as, ''^Platinum is heavier than gold,^^ ^^Man is 
mortal." " QoadnesaiB better than wealth, " " Ostriches have wings." 

2. Before a word used merely as a title ; as, *^ He received the 
title of captom." 

3. Before a word used merely as a word ; as, '* Truly is an ad- 
verb." ^^Aeom is from ae, oak, and com, grain." 

The and a or an are called, by many grammarians, articles. Abbott says 
of this term, *^ A name . . . foolishly introduced into English, and once used 
to denote the and a," 

(J) Other Definitive Adjectives. 

All is opposed to none and to some. It denotes either number or 
quantity. **AU men." *'AU the world." Both, two. Certain, a 
small select number. (Certain, meaning sure, is a descriptive adjec- 
tive.) Divers, many different. Each, two or more considered sepa- 
rately. Else, besides. "Somebody else." Every, all considered 
separately. Few is opposed to many; a few, to none. Little, not 
much. (Little, meaning small, is a des. adj.) Many a, many consid- 
ered separately. Own, possession with emphasis. Sundry, more 
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than one or two. Very, the same emphatically. What, interroga- 
tive, conjunctive, or exclamatory. Which, interrogative or conjunc- 
tive. Yon,* yonder, at a distance, within view. 
1. Ton is obsolete, except in poetry. 

EXERCISES. 

466. Which of the following adjectives are desGriptiye, 
and which definitiye? Which are pronominal? Which 
numeral ? Which may he used as interrogative adjectives f 
Which as coiqimctiYe adjectives f 

Two, ugly, those, no, the, beautiful, rising, soft, own, a, third, 
lovely, each, an, which, twenty-ninth, deep, better, much, forever, 
true, what, sundry, all, learned, single, whole, 

(a) Correct the following errors : 

1. An union ; a old man ; an hundred men ; such an one. 
2. A heir ; an hair. 3. A white and a black pig was lost. 4. A 
white and black pig were lost. 5. The first and second sentence ; 
the first and the second sentences ; the Old and New Testament. 
6. What kind of a book is that ? 7. Is a woman a man^s equal ? 
8. Tennyson received the title of a lord. 9. His abilities are so 
great that a few excel him. 10. The truth, crushed to earth, shall 
rise again. 

Comparison. 

Indnctive Lesson. — 1. Mr. Smith is strong. 2. Mr. Brown is 
stronger than Mr. Smith. 3. Mr. Jones is the strongest of the three. 
4. A good boy ; a more beautiful girl ; the best actions. 6. Old, older, 
oldest. Cheerful, more cheerful, most cheerfuL 6. Wise, less wise, 
least wise. Cheerful, less cheerful, least cheerful. 

QuESTios's. — What quality of the three men ie compared t Which m^n 
M said to posseet the quality of strength in a higher degree than Mr. Smith t 
Which posseeees it in the highest degree t 

The adjective strong expresses the quality of strength in different 
degrees ; and it is said to have the property of comparison. 

Strong is said to be in the positive degree ; stronger, in the comr 
parative degree ; and strongest, in the sfuperlative degree. 

QiTESTioK. — Can you give the degree of comparison of each of the foregoing 
at^'ectioesf 



1 
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466. Comparison is a yariatron in the use and form of 
an adjective (or an adverb) to express quality in different 
degrees. 

Example.—" If fun is good, truth is better , and love hest of all,"— 
Thackeray* \ 

467. There are three degrees of comparison : the posi- 
tive^ the comparative^ and the superlative. 

468. An adjective used to express the quality simply, 
is in the positive degree. 

Examples. — Happy children; a>greeahle companions; few pleas- 
ures. " The day is coW* 

469. An adjective used to express the quality in a 

higher or a lower degree, is in the comparative degree. i 

Examples. — Happier children ; less happy children ; more ctyree- 
able companions ; less a>greedble companions ; feioer pleasures. " The 
night is colder than the day," 

(a) The comparative degree should be used when two objects or 
conditions are compared ; as, ^* Rhode Island is smaller than Dela- I 
ware." "A nation is happier in peace than in war." "Texas is ' 
larger than any other State in the Union." (Texas is compared 

with one State after another.) 

" But the rule [469 a] Is not strictly adhered to. Writers and speakers con- | 

tinaally nse the snperlative degree in comparing two things : ' the best of two/ * the 
least of two.' ''''—Bain. 

(b) When the comparative degree is followed by than, the word 
other should be placed before the second term to exclude the object 
represented by the first term, if it belongs to the class named by i 
the second term ; as, ^^ Socrates was wiser than the ot?ier Athenians,'*'* \ 

But we may say, " Mezioo is larger than any State in the Union." " Was 
Aristotle wiser than Plato ? " i 

470. An adjective nsed to express the quality in the 
highest or the lowest degree, is in the Buperlative degree. 

Examples. — The happiest children ; the least happy children ; the 
rM>st agreeable companions ; the least agreeable companions ; the feto- 
est pleasures. " Winter is the coldest season of the year," 
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(a) The superlative degree should be used when three or more 
objects or conditions are compared ; as, '^ Rhode Island is the 
mnaUest State in the Union. '^ " A nation is happiest in peace.'' 

(5) In using the superlative degree, the object represented by 
the first term should be included in the class named by the second 
term ; as, ^^Socrates was the wisest of the AtTienians.^^ 

(c) Double comparatives and superlatives should be avoided. 
Thus, " The most unkindest act of all," " The most 'boldest,'*'* should 
be, " The unkindest act of all," " The loJdest,'' etc. 

"Double comparatives and snperlatives are common in the older writers, as 
' worser/ ' more braver/ * the most unkindest cat of all ^ {Shak.) ; * the most straitest 
Beet,' etc."— ifflwon. 

{d) An adjective expressing a quality that can not exist in dif- 
ferent degrees, should not be compared. Among adjectives of this 
class are — 



Almighty, 


Empty, 


Four-footed, 


Naked, 


Royal, 


Certain, 


Equal, 


Full, 


One, 


Second, 


Chief, 


Eternal, 


Golden, 


Two, 


Straight, 


Circular, 


Extreme, 


Hollow, 


Paternal, 


Sincere, 


Continual, 


False, 


Honest, 


Perfect, 


Supreme, 


Dead, 


Filial, 


Infinite, 


Perpetual, 


Universal, 


Deaf, 


Fluid, 


Living, 


Right, 


Void. 



Some of the foregoing adjectives are compared when they are not taken in 
their fiill sense ; as, " Our sight is the mo8t perfect of all our senses."— ^<Wi- 
9on. " The most perfed society."— ^wwrftw. ** An emptier name.^^-- Gold- 
smith, " The extremest verge."— Shakespeare, " A/uOer style."— WhUMy. 

(e) A few participial adjectives are compared ; as, " The m>ost 
learned man." " The moat dazzling sight." So also exciting, thrill- 
ing, interesting, etc. 

(/) The positive is sometimes diminished by suffixing ish, or 
using somewh/it, rather, slightly, etc. ; as, red, reddish; rather old. 
It is sometimes greatly increased by using very, exceedingly, etc. ; 
as, very black ; exceedingly cold. 



Rules for Expressing^ Comparison. 

471. The comparative degree is regularly formed by 
adding er to the positive, or placing more or lesa before it. 

Examples. — Wiser; more beautiful ; less droll. 
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** The denoting of the comparison of adjectives, that is, the formation of the 
comparative and the saperlative, happens in two modes, the one answering to the 
A.-S., the other to the Romance mode. The one is effected through derivational 
terminations, the other by the combination of the adverbs more and most with the 
positive. ^^^Maetzner. 

472- The superlative degree is regularly formed by add- 
ing est to the positive, or placing moBt or least before it 
Examples. — Wisest; most beautiful ; least drolL 

More^ maety Uss^ and Ucut^ when used in comparing!: adjectives or adverbs, 
should be regarded as parts of the words with whioh they are used. (268, 3.) 

473. Er and est are added to monosyllables, and words 
of two syllables ending with fo, oWj or y, or accented on 
the second syllable. 

Examples. — Wise, miser, wisest; noble, nobler, noblest; narrow, 
narrouoer, narrowest ; merry, merrier , merriest; iK>\it^, politer, politest. 

And also eommoiiy handsome, toher, tender, etc. 

474. More and most are placed before other adjectives. 

Examples. — ^Vicious, more vicious, most vicious ; interesting, more 
interesting, m^st interesting. 

Er and ed, and m^yre and most, are used to compare ac^ectives above the 
positive, 

(a) If an adjective compared by suffixing er and est is used with 
one compared by using m^ore and most, both adjectives should be 
separately compared, or the smaller adjective should be placed first, 
and both be compared by one word, more or most; as, ** The toisest 
and most advantageous course." " The more nice and elegant parts.''^ 

** Any adjective may be compared by m,ore and mo^/, if the ear is better satisfied 
with the combination of sounds produced. 'It is most irueJ* *A more worthy 
course.* ^''—Baln, 

476. Less and least are placed before adjectives to com- 
pare them heUow the positive. 

Examples. — Wise, less wise, Ua^ wise ; important, less important, 
least important. 

(a) Compound adjectives that admit of comparison are compared 
by changing the descriptive word ; as, "Xon^-headed, longer-head- 
ed, 2^tf9^headed ; " ^* good-voktuied, 5ett«r-natured, J«8^natured." 
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Pot. 

Bad, 
Evil 
111 

Far, 






Irregular Comparison. 

476. The following adjectives axe compared irregvlaHy : 

Sup, 

{nearest, 
next. 

nethermost. 

{oldest, 
eldest. 

{outmost, 
outermost, 

( utmost, 
( uttermost. 

{southern- 
most. 

undermost. 

topmost. 

( upmost, 
\ uppermost. 



Fore, 

(Forth) 
Good, 

Hind, 



Late, 

Little, 
Many, 



Comp. 

worse,* 

farther," 

former, 

^, further,' 
better,* 

hinder, 

inner, 

{ later,' 
( latter,' 

less,* 



Sup. 
worst. 

farthest. 

( foremost, 
\ first. 

furthest. 

best. 

hindmost, 
hindermost 

{inmost, 
innermost 

( latest, 
(last. 

least. 



i 



SSti »«". ""^ 



P08. 

Near, 

Old, 

(Out), 



Southern* 



Top,» 
(Up), 



Comp. 
nearer, 

nether,' 

( older,* 
( elder,* 

outer, 
utter. 



under,' 



upper. 



1. Worse and worst are the comparative and saperlative of the A.-8. weor (= had). 
2. Farther — more distant ; further s additional. 8. The words in parentheses are 
adverbs. 4. Better and best are the comparative and saperlative of the A.-S. bet 
(s good). 6. Later and latest are opposed to earlier and earliest ; latter and kut, 
to former and flrst. 6. Lesser is sometimes ased for less. Generally, it shoald not 
be used. 7. Some irregular adjectives have no positive. 8. Older and oldest apply 
to persons and things : elder and eldest^ to persons only. Older^ not dder^ pre- 
cedes than. 0. Some irregular adjectives have no comparative. 

{a) The following adjectives imply comparison, but are not com- 
pared : Inferior^ mperwr^ junior^ senior, major, minor, interior, 
exterior, anterior, posterior, prior, ulterior. 

These words come to us directly from the Latin, in which they are comparatives. 

EXERCISE. 

477. Compare all of the following adjectives that can he 
compared. Compare the first ten below the positive : 

111, noble, wise, studious, sick, ample, sublime, square, pro- 
found, indulgent, exact, triangular, tough, ill-mannered, round, 
preferable, thick. Christian, ancient, rural, final, joyful, full, fun- 
damental, green, evil, high, hot, remote, near, droll, sprightly, 
^^) good-natured, distant, idle, industrious, lazy, successful, orna- 
mental, useful, oily, gentle, polite, spitefuL 
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Number of *' This '' and '< ThaU^^ 

Illustrations. — ^This book is mine. These books are yours. That 
horse. Those horses. 

478. The Number of an adjective is a variation in its form 
to agree with the number of the noun that it modifies. 

479. Two adjectives, this (plural these) and thdt (plural 
tho8e\ have number. 

EXERCISE. 

(a) Correct the errors in the follounng sentences : 

1. Draw a straighter line. 2. She is the tallest of the two. 
3. The Bible is more valuable than any book. 4. Eve was the 
loveliest of her daughters. 5. He was the tallest of all the other 
boys. 6. That is the most universal opinion of the two. 7. This 
is more reddish than that. 8. Gladstone is the wisest statesman of 
his associates. 9. Is not this more superior ? 10. A more old- 
fashioned man I have not saw this five years. 

Rules of Construction. 

480. Sule 16. An adjective \& used to modify a noun 
or a pronoun. (159, etc.) 

{a) Special Sule 12. An adjective is sometimes used abso- 
lutely, as the complement of a verbal. (167.) 

Rule 12 and Special Rule 7 apply also to adjectives used as subordinate 
ooigunctives. (199, 871, 464.) " 

PARSING. 

481. FORMS OF PARSING.— WRITTEN PARSING. 

1. This bridge — wTiat interesting associatimia clvster about it / 
pdefa defa pdesa 

8 0890 p 

bridge asso 

ORAL PARSING. 

This is a pronominal definitive adjective, in the singular number. 
It is used to modify bridge. 

What is a definitive adjective. It is used to modify associations. 
Interesting is a participial descriptive adjective, in the positive de- 
gree. It is used to modify associations. 
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WRITTEN PARSING. 

3. The hoard was planed amootK 3. Me planed the hoard smooth, 

defa deaa d^a deaa 

hoard p hoard p 

hoard hoard 

ORAL PARSING. 

Smooth is a descriptive adjectiye, in the positive degree. It is used 
in predication with hoa/rd^ to modify it. 

Smooth is a descriptive adjective, in the positive degree. It is used 
in predication with hoa/rd, to modify it. 

The first " smooth " is a ». p, a, (161) ; the second is an o, p, a, (171). 

WRITTEN PARSING. 

4. Do toe realize what labor it requires to become learned f 

ed^a pdesa 
labor p 

ind to become 

realize 

ORAL PARSING. 

What is a conjunctive definitive adjective. It is used to modify 
lahor. It is also used to introduce the clause whai labor it requires^ 
etc, and join it to realize. 

Learned is a participial descriptive adjective, in the positive de- 
gree. It is used absolutely as the complement of to become, 

EXERCISE. 

482. Parse the adjectives in the foUotmng sentences : 

1. Every natural action is graceful. 2. The twinkling stars 
shine above the wave-tossed and rock-bound coast. 8. The Span- 
ish troops captured twenty cannon at Seville. 4. Why call ye me 
good ? 6. Why do you desire to call me good ? 6. The great 
Chinese wall is twelve hundred and fifty miles long. 7. Many a 
one dies young. 8. Hearken, lords and ladies gay I 9. It is 
wrong to be deceitful. 10. Keep whatever company is of most 
benefit to you. 

For additional exercises in parsing adjectives, see 40, 162, 166, 172, and 180. 



ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

(a) Analyze the following sentences^ and parse the nouns, 
pronouns, verbs, and adjectives in them : 
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1. The weather held fine. — HowelU, 2. He lived unknown. — 
Wordsworth, 8. Inside, hearts are gay. 4. I will not leave you 
comfortless. — John xiv^ 18. 6. How beautiful they stand ! — Mrs, 
Hemans, 6. They heard of my* being ill. 7. Strive to become 
more frugal and industrious' each year. 8. Do the locusts come 
every • seventeen years ? 9. It is wrong to be wrong. 10. I know 
not what course others may take. 11. Columbus had no thought 
of becoming disheartened. 12. What strange chance has made 
him worthy* of all this praise ? 13. To be wise is more creditable 
than to be called wise. 14. Is the farm worth* a thousand* dol- 
lars?* 15. Forgive every one* his brother their trespasses. — See 
Matt, xviii, S5, 16. Which* route the French troops will take is 
unknown. 

17. Whichever" way I turn, 

The same sad sights I see. 

18. How bright and joyous is the brooklet's melody I how careless 
and happy the song it ever sings as its silvery waters dance along 
o'er its pebbly bed I 19. Six times his gossamery web the wary 
spider threw. — Barton, 

20. Who has not dreamed a world of bliss 

On a bright sunny mom like this I — Mrs, Howitt. 

1. 838 b. 2. Supply more. 8. J^jery modifies seventeen years. 4. What mast 
\}e supplied ? 5. 161. 6. Thousand is a noun used as an adjective (n. adU-)- As a 
noun, it is modified by a ; as an adjective, it modifies dollars. Or, a thousand may 
be construed as an adjective. 7. 350. 8. 854, 2. 0. Say, it introduces the clause, 
which route the French troops will take. 10. 468, 4. What verb does the clause 
modify ? 



ERRORS TO BE CORRECTED. 

(6) Correct the following errors. (One of the sentences is 
correct) 

1. Give me them books. 

ORAL CORRECTION. WRITTEN 

This is incorrect The pronoun tJiem is used correction. 

as an adjective, to modify books. In its place Qive me them hooks, 
those should be used, and the sentence should those 

be, Give me those hooks. 
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WRITTEN CORRECTIONS. 

2. Talce the wnMerof the three, 3. The rose is th e heautifulest fl ower, 

fmaUest mott beait^tU 

4. Send me either one of the three. 5. These sort of persons^ are 
not admired. 6. I like those kind of apples. 7. What kind of 
an' apple is it ? 8. What for a* book have you ? 9. There is an- 
other and better world. 10. Which is the largest, the minuend or 
the subtrahend ? 11. I have a dull sort of a^ headache. 12. Argus 
had an hundred eyes. 18. The one half of six is three. 14. This 

is more correct than that. 15. My friend W is taller than 

any one of my acquaintances. 16. England had not such another 
king. 17. The four last parts of speech. 18. The nine first chap- 
ters of Proverbs. 19. The gravel snow covered long walk. 20. 
An adverb is a word that modifies a verb, adjective, or another 
adverb. 

1. Peraons of this sort. 2. 464 i. 8. A Gennan idiom (teas fUr dn). 4. Omit 
wrt of a. 

FOR REVIEW. 

483. Seview the remarks and exercises that are numbered. 
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484. An Adverb is a word used to modify a verb, a 
verbal, an adjective, or another adverb, without repre- 
senting an object. 

Adverbs are also used to modify other parts of speech. 

(a) Words from other parts of speech sometimes become ad- 
verbs ; as, ^^ Smack went the whip " (v.), " JBedJ hot " (adj,), " Wide 
open " (adj.). 

See 198 and 305. 

(b) By the omission of a verb of motion, some adverbs have 
come to be used as verbs; as, "I'll Tienee to London." — Shah, 
" I '11 m." — Ih. ^''BotDUj soothless insulter ! " — Campbell, 

In sentences like the foregoinfr, a verb may probably be supplied (*'I*11 
go hence"), but in the following sentences "the insertion of the verb would 
totally enervate or greatly alter the expression " (Goold Brovm) : ^^Away with 
him 1 ^^—Acts aai, 86. " She up with her tsV^— Sydney, 
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So also tip icUh it, down tcUh it, in with it, out with it, aver ttfith it, 
under toith it, etc., in which vp, down, in, out^ over, under, etc, should be 
parsed as verbs. 

*' Probably the best way to dispose of up [in ** She up with her fist," etc] is to 
call it an intransitive, defective verb.''— IF. D. Henkle. 

(e) Much, little, well, ill, no, only, stiU, first, last, fast, hard, like, 
nea/r, etc., may be used either as adjectives or as adverbs. 

When Uke is used as an acyectdve or an adverb, two persons or things are 
compared. If the comparison is made through an action done by the first, 
lih€ is an adverb ; if not so made, it is an adjective. In both eases it is fol- 
lowed by an indirect object ; as, ^*- The albatross fell off, and sank like lead 
into the sea.'' — Coleridge (adv.), *^ The trumpet's blast, like the thunder 
of God, makes our hearts beat fast." — Brooks tr. {(Mlj,). " They fought like 
brave men " {ad/o.), " They seemed Uke brave men" (flkj/.). 

{d) The phrases at last, at random, in general, in short, etc., 
may be called phrase-adverbs (ph, adv,), and may thus be distin- 
guished from phrases used as adverbs, in which the preposition 
and its object are construed separately. As it were lA sometimes 
used as a clause-adverb. 

Little by little, one by one, hy and by, etc., may also be called phrase-adverbs. 

486. In using adverbs, care must be taken to select 
appropriate words. Eemember that — 

1. An adverb should be used to describe an act; an 
adjective to describe an object. 

Examples. — " I arrived safely " (= My arrival was a safe one). " I 
arrived safe " (= I was safe when I arrived). " The lime bums white,^ 
" Siigar tastes sweet" " The sun shines bright" " The sun shines 
brightly" " The blind man looks (sharp or sharply f)" " The child 
was called tender" " The child was called tenderly" 

When be or become can be used instead of the verb, the modifying word 
should be an adjective. 

2. No should not be used instead of not, 

" "Will you go, or no ? " should be " or «o^ / " 

3. But one negative word should be used to express 
denial. 

"I do Twt want nothing"*^ should be "I do not want anything," or "I 
want nothing." 
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4. When afltanation is intended, not is correctly used 
with words beginning with dis-^ in-, urtr, etc. 

Examples. — ^** He is not dissatisfied." " They are not unconcerned." 

5. In affirmative sentences, as and as may be nsed; 
in negative, so and a«. 

Examples. — " I am as tall as he." " She is not so old as Jane." 

6. The preposition from should not be used before 
Jience (= from this place), thence, and whence. 

7. When should not be used to join clauses to nouns 
not expressing time ; where, to nouns not expressing place. 

R, " The hour when he will arrive is not known." " I have forgotten 
the date when he came." " O'er the grave where our hero we buried." " The 
fittest place where man can die," etc. So also, the moment when^ the time 
when, the spot where, a position where, etc. 

W, " The family where he stayed received him cordially." " A partner- 
ship where several partners are imknown," etc. 

8. We should not use lUy, that there, this here, as for 
so, good for well, how or how that for that, like for as, 
^most for almost, near for nearly, that for so, ^way for 
away, sv^h a (adj.) (noun) for so (adj.) a (noun). 

9. Exaggerations and repetitions should be avoided. 

EXERCISE. 

486. Correct the errors in the following sentences : 

1. Speak prompt and loud. 2. This is no good. 8. I am ter- 
ribly glad to see you. 4. It is colored brightly. 5. I do n't know 
nothing about him. 6. He was most killed. 7. She is not as old 
as me. 8. How slow the moon is rising I 9. The paper where he 
saw it in is torn. 10. Such a delightfully lovely day we have 
never had for a long time. 



CLASSES OF ADVERBS. 

Indnctive Lesson,— 1. She came quietly. 2. Go there. 3. He will 
return here soon. 4. Now, slowly, then, there, hence, even, only, very. 
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Qussnoss. — What word modifies t?u vm^ " come " / Bow did ths come t 
Does ** quietly'*^ show the manner of her coming? Where am I to go t Does 
the adverb ^^there^^ denoU place f What does ^^here^^ denote f ^^Soon^^f 
''Slowly " / 

487. Adverbs may be divided into the following classes : 

1. Adverbs of Maimer; as, »o, teeU^ m^ iU^ Uke^ how^ thus, 

son^hoWj aloltd, together, etc. 

Adverbs of manner answer the question How t They generally modify 
verbs. To this class some authors add modal adverbs, or adverhs that modify 
propositions, by showing how the statement is made or regarded ; as, '^ Dndy, 
this was the Son of God." ^^ Verily^ verily, I say unto you." Most modal 
adverbs can be disposed of as modifying the asserting word, or verb. 

Adverbs of afirmation, negation, and doubt are sometimes classed as ad- 
verbs of manner. 

2. Adverbs of Place ; as, here, there, whence, hither, above, aom^ 
where, hack, off, up, forth, etc. 

Adverbs of place answer the question Where f Whither f or Whence f 

3. Adverbs of Time ; as, now, always, then, already, early, sel- 
dom, daily, sometimes, tUl, since, henceforth, etc. 

Adverbs of time answer the question Whenf How longf or How often f • 
Once J twice, thrice, denote time. lirst, secondly, thirdly, etc, denote 

either place or time. (Firstly should not be used.) 

The nouns to-day, to-morrow, to-night, and yesterday are generally called 

adverbs of time. 

4. Adverbs of Degree ; as, much, less, too, as, so, fvMy, quite, 

how, infinitely, all, etc. 

Adverbs of degree answer the question, In what degree f or How muehT 
They generally modify adjectives or adverbs. 

5. Adverbs of Cause; as, why, therefore, accordingly, hence, 
consequently, etc. 

Adverbs of cause answer the question Why t 

6. Adverbs of Affirmation and Negation ; as, nerily, certain- 
ly, truly, not, no, etc. 

7. Adverbs of Doubt ; as, perhaps, perchance, probably, etc. 

8. Adverbs of Addition ; as, leiddes, stiU, etc. 

9. Adverbs of Emphasis; as, only, too, hit, even, also, loth, 
either, neither, etc. (176.) 
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Adverbs of em^^haais are used to render other words more emphatic. They 
may modify nouns, pronouns, verbs, a^ectives, adverbs, verbals, phrases, 
clauses, or sentences. 

In ^^ I, too, am sick," / is emphasized, and henoe modified. In ** I am 
sick, too," Hdc is made emphatic. In ** I am too sick,'' foo is an adverb of 
degree. In *^Both winds and waves sweep round the light-house," both 
modifies toinda and waves. Ne/Uher modifies jv;A and "kind in " It was nei- 
ther just nor kind." Both and neither in such constructions are usually called 
conjunctions (558 a). 

10. The Adverb of Foaitioil, there; as, ^' There was no one 
here." (177.) 

Phraeee and dausee used as adverbs may express manner, place, time, 
degree, cause, etc. 

488. To the foregoing clafises may be added — 

1. Jnterrogatiye adverba^ or adverbs used to ask ques- 
tions. The words that may be thus used are howy where^ 
whither^ whence^ when^ and why. 

Examples. — ^^Eow can I go f " " Whence come the clouds f *' 

2. Conjunctive adverbs^ or adverbs used to introduce 
clauses, and join them to the words that the clauses modify. 
The words that may be thus used are how^ where^ whither ^ 
whence^ when^ why^ aSy hefore^ after^ tiUy untily however^ 
wherever y whenever y and while. 

Examples. — " I saw how a pencil is made." " O'er the grave where 
our hero we buried."— Wolfe. " The tree lies where it fell" (198.) 

See Appendix, p. 261, note 4. 

The use of direaUy and immediatety as conjunctive adverbs may be toler- 
ated in England, but certainly not in America ; as, " The work was suppressed 
directly it appeared." — Buckle. 

EXERCISE. 

489. Mention five adverbs of manner^ not given above; 
five of place; five of time; three of degree; two of cause. 
Mention five adverbs expressing quality. To what class do 
these adverbs belong f Mention three adverbs expressing 
direction ; three expressing aflbmation ; three interrogative 
adverbs ; two conjunctive adverbs. .^,^^ 

8 ^■- 
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COMPARISON. 

Illustrations. — Albert will come soon. George will come sooner. 
Early, earlier, earliest. Wisely, more wisely, less wisely ; most wisely, 
least wisely. 

49a CompariflOiL is a property of adverbs as well as of 
adjectives. (466.) 

Not BO many adverbs as acyectives can be oompared. 

49L Adverbs are regularly compared above the positive 
by the use of er and est, or more and most More and 
most are generally used. (471, etc.) 

Examples. — Soon, sooner, soonest ; often, oftener, oftenest ; heaiUi- 

fully, more heautifiMy, most beautifuUy, 

*'The compariBon with more and mo8t is as old with adverbs as with adjec- 
tives."— Jfa«ten«r. 

492. Adverbs are regularly compared helow the positive 
by the use of less and least. (475.) 

Examples. — Wisely, less wisely, least wisely ; foolishly, less fool- 
ishly, least foolishly, 

493. A few adverbs are irregularly compared : 

P08, Comp. Sup. Pot. Comp. Sttp. 

Badly or ill, worse, worst. Much, more, most. 

Far, farther,' farthest. Well, better, best. 

Forth, further,* furthest. rather, 

Little, less, least. 

1. Farther is applied to space ; further, to quantity. 

EXERCISE. 

494. Compare the following adverbs : 

Often, industriously, freely, late, ill, long, frequently, fast, 
neatly, easily. 

Rules of Construction. 

496. Eule 16. An adverb is used to modify a verb, a 
verbal, an adjective, or another adverb. (173.) 

(a) Special Sule 13. An adverb is sometimes used to modify 
a noun, a pronoun, a phrase, a clause, or a sentence. (174, etc.) 
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(b) Special Snle 14. The adverb there is sometimes used 
simply to change the relative position of the subject and predicate 
of a sentence or a clause. (177.) 

(c) Special Sule 15. An adverb is sometimes used independ- 
ently ; as, ''Well, what is it ?" 

** Adverbs used independently'' may be called ifUer^feeUonSy and Special 
Rule 15 may be omitted. 

RuU 12 and Special Rule 7 apply also to adverbs used as subordinate 
ooi^unctives. (199, 871, 488, 2.) 



PARSING. 

496. FORMS OF PARSING.— WRITTEN PARSING. 

1. Even philosophera can not end/wre the toothachs patiently, 

a em a neg a m 

phU can en p 

can endure 

ORAL PARSING. 

Even is an adverb of emphasis. It is used to rax^tf philoBoph^s, 
Patiently is an adverb of manner, in the positive degree. It is used 
to modify can endure. 

WRITTEN PARSING. 

2. TTiere is a lamd where the rainbow never fades. 

ap cap at 

I dbie fadee fadee 

in el 
land 

ORAL PARSING. 

There is an adverb of position. It is used to change the relative 
position of la/nd and is. 

Where is a conjunctive adverb of place. It is used to modify fades. 
It is also used to introduce the clause where the rainbow never fades, 
and join it to land, 

EXERCISE. 

497. Parse the adverbs in the following sentences : 

1. I do not know why there are no frogs in Ireland. 2. Why 
did not Pharaoh permit the children of Israel to depart peaceably ? 

3. We very well know how necessary water is to vegetable life. 

4. Some species of plants are almost wholly alike in their structure, 
and differ only in the shape or proportion of their parts. 5. Hu- 
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man food seems to be the only produce of land which always and 
necessarily affords some rent to the landlord. — Adam Smith, 
For additional exercises in parsing adverbs, see 44, 176, 179, and 205. 



ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

(a) Analyze the folloiving sentences, and pane the nouns^ 
pronouns, verbs, ad^jectiveSy and adverbs in them. 

1. Mica is often wrongly called isinglass. 2. Well,* what did 
he say then ? 8. How sad they look I 4. Only a woman knows 
a woman^s needs. 5. Ordinary glass is made by melting together 
quartz sand and soda. — Dana. 6. I went there yesterday mainly 
for the purpose of seeing you again. 7. Where art thou, beloved 
To-morrow ? — SheUey. 

8. Trade hardly deems the busy day begun. 

Till his keen eye along the sheet has run. — Sprague. 

9. Even virtue is more fair when* it appears in a beautiful person. 

— VirgU, 10. When last seen,' he was in his boat, rowing idly 

about, just below the falls. 11. We should do good whenever 

and wherever we can. 12. The* deeper the well, the* cooler the 

water. 13. How an acorn becomes an oak, is a mystery. 14. Why 

it is as ' it is, is unknown. 

15. Even as a miser counts his gold. 

Those hours the ancient time-piece told. — Longfellow. 

1. 495 tf, or 570. 2. The clause modifies is. 8. Supply hs was. 4. T?ie is a con- 
junctive adverb of degree ; it modifies deeper. It joins the clause ths deeper the well 
to cooler. (By what degree the well is deeper, to that degree the water is cooler.) 
5. The is an adverb of degree ; it modifies cooler. 6. 488, 2, and 487, 1. 



ERRORS TO BE CORRECTED. 

(b) Correct the following errors. (One of the sentences is 
correct.) 

1. How are you ? Tolerable well. 

ORAL CORRECTION. WRITTEN 

This is incorrect. The adjective tolerable is used correction. 

as an adyerb to modify well. In its place tolerably Tolerable well. 

should be used, and the sentence should be, Tolerably toUrdbly 
well. 
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2. I only paid five dollars. 

ORAL CORRECTION. WRITTEN CORRECTION. 

This is incorrect. The adverb onZy, which / only p aid five dollars, 
modifies five dollars, is placed as if it were wa A 

a modifier of paid. Its position should be 
changed, and the sentence should be, J paid only five dollars, 

8. From whence came the storm ? 4. It 's not right, I dont 
think. 5. Every body works nearly. 6. I most fell. 7. He is 
awful kind. 8. The pupils were told not to talk. 9. He went 
that far yesterday. 10. Do not do like he did. 11. Pupils who 
take exercise frequently recite well. 12. He enjoys miserable poor 
health. 13. He don't go nowhere. 14. A diphthong is where 
two vowels are sounded together. 15. There is two cases : firstly, 
where the terms are alike ; and secondly, where they are unlike. 
16. I have only did six problems. 17. That there book is hisen. 
18. Whether it can be proven or no, is not the thing. 19. The 
meaning of the paragraph is not expressed as clear as it should. 
20. It is very rarely that one has such a good chance. 

FOR REVIEW. 

498. Seview the remarks and exercises that are numbered. 
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499. A Verbal is a word that is derived from a verb 
and partakes of its nature, and is used as a noun, an ad- 
jective, or an adverb. 

See Appendix, p. 261, note 5. 

CLASSES OF VERBALS. 

Begular and Irregular Verbals. 

Indactiye Lesson.—!. Sing, to sing, singing. 2. Walk, to haye 
walked, having walked. 3. Try, having tried. 4 Study, to study. 

QuESTiows.— i& " dng " a regular verb t Js'^to sing " regular t ^^Sing- 
ing^'f ''Walk"/ ''Having walked" f 
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6oa Verbals, like verbs, are divided according to their 
form, into Regular Verbals and IrreguLa/r Verbals. 

601. A Segpdar Verbal is a verbal derived from a regu- 
lar verb. 

Examples. — To walky walking; to have studied, having stud- 
ied. (385.) 

602. An Irreg^nlar Verbal is a verbal derived from an 
irregular verb. 

Examples. — To fly^ flying; to have gone, having gone, (386.) 

EXERCISE. 

603. Which of the follotmng verbals are regular, and 
which irregular f 

To ringy ronning, seeing, having sawed, shown, acquired, to 
prove, having gone, to climb, to have learned. 



DeftnUe and Indefinite Verbals. 

InduetiTe Lesson. — 1. The workman desires to be employed. 
2. His hands refuse to labor. 3. Minerals containing silica are caJled 
silicates. 4 To reign is worth ambition. 5. Ordinary glass is made 
by melting together quartz sand and soda. 

Qdbbtions. — Name the verbah in the foregoing tenteneee. Who desires to 
he employed f What r^uee to labor f Does ^^ to labor ^^ express <ietion f As 
expressing action, what noun does it rrfer tof What does ^'' refer" mean t 
As an adion-word, to what noun does ''*' containing" r^ert What contain 
silica f Does ^^to reign" tffer to a preceding noun or pronoun f In the 
fifth sentence, does any word denote who does the act qf melting f Does 
^^metting" rtfer to a preceding noun or pronoun f 

To he employed, to laibor, and containing refer to preceding nouns 
and pronouns. They may be called definite verhals. 

To reign and melting are used without reference to a preceding 
noun or pronoun. They may be called indefinite verhals. 



604. Verbals, classed with reference to preceding nonns 
and pronouns, may be divided into Definite Verbals and 
Indefinite Verbals. 
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605. A Definite Verbal is a verbal that refers to a pre- 
ceding noun or pronoun. 

Examples. — "Sandstone is a rock made of sand." ''Ere man 
learned to hew the shaft," etc, — Bryant. " The Son of man is come 
to seek and to save that which was lost." — Luke xix, 10. " Slow rises 
worth by poverty depressed." — Johnson. ** All men desire to be immor- 
tal." — Parker. " To save him from being defeased by the caucus nomi- 
nee, will require great effort." "J can not help being an admirer of 
beauty." " We at length ended our distressful voyage by arriving at 
Naples, after having escaped a thousand dangers." — Goldsmith, " After 
the period of pure Anglo-Saxon, there was written an irregular dialect 
called Semi-Saxon." — March. 

606. An Indefinite Verbal is a verbal that is used with- 
out reference to a preceding noun or pronoun. 

Examples. — " To err is human ; to forgive^ divine." — Pope. " To 
be or not to be, that is the question." — Shak. **To spend too much 
time in studies is sloth." — Bacon. " To be a poet is to be a, man." — 
Lamb, ** The surest way not to fail is to determine to succeed," — 
Spectator, ^* Beading without purpose is sauntering." — Bulwer. **To 
save him from being defeated by the caucus nominee, will require great 
effort." " The folly of becoming a politician is often seen." 

EXERCISE. 

607. In the following sentences, point out four definite 
and three inde&iite verbals. To whut words do the definite 
verbals refer f 

1. We should try to do right. 2. It is cowardly to tell a lie. 
8. I assured him he would have to encounter a winged dragon, 
compared to which the largest of those in the French romances 
was but a dragon-fly. — Scott, 4. Is trying to become a scholar 
difficult ? 5. I came not here to talk. 



Transitive and Intransitive Verbals* 

Indactive Lesson. — 1. Metals containing silica are called silicates. 
2. I desire to begin promptly. 

Questions.— J9^ " eontaimng " a direct olifeet t Em " to heffin " a direct 
olifectf WhatpaHof 9peeehit^'c(mta%ning^^f ^^Tohegin^^f 
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608. Verbals, like verbs, are divided according to their 
use as related to objects, into Transitive Verbals and 
Intransitwe Verbals. 

609. A Trantdtive Verbal is a verbal that has a direct 
object. 

Examples. — "To resist eml by evil is evil." — Mohammed, "His 
success in promoting learning,^ etc. (394.) 

610. An Intransitive Verbal is a verbal that does not 
have a direct object. 

Examples. — " To read well is an accomplishment." " He escaped 
punishment by running away." (395.) 

(a) Verbals, like verbs, may be transitive in one sentence and 
intransitive in another ; as, " He desires to study grammar." (Tr.) 
" He desires to dudy.^^ (Intr.) (895 a.) 

(b) Some transitive verbals are followed by two objects, a direct 
and an indirect object ; as, ^' He tried to teU me (indir.) the story " 
(dir.). " By bringing me the Jew*," etc. (395 c.) 

EXERCISE. 

611. Which of the following verbals are transitive, and 
which intransitive ? 

1. The atrocious crime of being a young man I shall not attempt 
to palliate nor to deny. 2. You taught me first to beg. 8. His 
own history, after leaving France, was brief and melancholy. — 
Scott. 4. I began to perceive that it would be no light matter to 
break it up. 5. Being asked why he came, he replied, " To speak 
with the king." 



PROPERTIES OF VERBALS. 

612. The Properties of verbals are voice^form^ and tense. 

Voice. 

Indaetiye Lesson. — 1. The infantry were deployed to protect the 
batteries. 2. The batteries require to be protected. 3. Minerals con- 
taining silica are called silicates. 4. Sandstone is a rock made of sand. 
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5. To be employed is to be happy* 6. To save him from being de- 
feated, etc. 

Questions. — I\dnt out the verbals in the /oregoing eenteneee. To what 
preceding noun does " to protect " r^er t From what verb is U derived f In 
'*' The infantry protect the batteriee^^'* it ^^ protect " traneitive or intr<msitive/ 
In what voice is itf In what voice may ^^ to protect^* be considered to bef To 
what preceding noun does '"''to be protected " rtferf From what verb is it de- 
rived f In ** The batteries are protected^^ is ^^are protected " transitive or in- 
transitive/ In what voice is it/ In what voice may ^^to be protected^* be 
considered to be/ In " Minerals contain stUca^^ in what voice is " contain " / 
In what voice is ^* containing ^^^ in the third sentence / From what verb is ^^to 
be employed" derived/ In ^^ Me is employed^" in what voice is ^^is em- 
ployed " / In what voice may " to be employed " be said to be/ In^^ We save 
him^" in what voice is " save " / In what voice is ^''to save " / 



513. Transitive verbals, like transitive verbs, have two 
voices : the actvoe and the passive. 

614. A transitive verbal derived from a transitive verb 
in the active voice, is in the active voice. 

Examples. — " He tried to scale the heights." (He scaled the heights.) 
" The captain saved the ship by throwing the cargo overboard." (The 
captain threw the cargo overboard.) (401.) 

515. A transitive verbal derived from a transitive verb 
in the passive voice, is in the passive voice. 

Examples. — " The men desire to he employed^ (The men a/re enp- 
ployed,) "To be employed is to be happy." "Wealth acquired dis- 
honestly often proves a curse." "Being called a thief is," etc (402.) 

(a) When a transitive verbal in the active voice refers to a pre- 
ceding noun or pronoun, it shows that the word to which it refers rep- 
resents the actor ; as, " The troops crossing the river were attacked.'' 

(h) In the passive voice, the verbal shows that the noun or pro- 
noun to which it refers represents the receiver of the act ; as, "The 
troops attached by the enemy were crossing the river." 

(c) The passive-voice form of a verbal consists of the perfect par- 
ticiple, or of the infinitive or participle of the verb to be combined 
with a perfect participle ; as. The soldiers wounded^ etc. ; to "be 
wounded; to have been wounded; being wounded; h4wing been, wounded. 
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EXERCISE. 

616. In what YOice are the following verbcUa f 

1. Is it necessary to inflict corporal punishment for the purpose 
of maintaining good order ? 2. After haying silenced the guns, 
they attempted to storm the fort. 8. Do not wait to be asked. 

4. I can easier teach twenty what were good to be done, than be 
one of the twenty to follow mine own teaching. — Shak. 

5. My master is of churlish disposition, 

And little recks [cares] to find the way to heaven 
By doing deeds of hospitality.-— /S^Aol;. 



Form* 

Indnetire Lesson. — 1. The men came to learn it. 2. To haye 
learned the art will be a pleasure. 8. The men learning the work are 
Germans. 4 After having learned it, they will be employed. 5. 
After delaying the train, etc 6. To be reproved is the consequence of 
meddling. 

QuESTioirs.— Which toords in ths fortgoing tenUnees are verbals f What 
are the principal parU of the verb ^'Uam^^f ^' Delay ^'f ''Reprove^'/ Is 
^^toleam^* an infiniUve f What is ^^to have learned ^^ f Is ^^Uaming^^ a 
participle^ What is '^havinff learned^* f ^^Delaying^^f ^^ To be repntved^^ f 

To learn and to have learned are verbals in the infinitive form. 
Learning and homing learned are verbals in the participial form. 



617. Verbals have two f onns : the infinitive and the 
participial. 

These fonns correspond to the forms of the infinitive and the participial 
mood of the verbs from which they are derived. (383.) 

618. A yerbal in the infinitive form consists of an in- 
finitive or an infinitive and a participle. 

Examples.— "jTo he employed is to he happy."— G^ray. "The air 
'gins to thicken,^ — Beaumont a/nd Fletcher, (418 d.) 

619. A verbal in the participial form consists of one or 
more participles. 

Example. — " "We at length ended our distressful voyage by arriv' 
ing at Naples, after having escaped a thousand dangers." — Goldsmith, 
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EXERCISE. 

620. In what form are the verbals in 511 and 516 f 

Tense. 

Indnetire Lesson. — 1. James tries to study the lesson. 2. To 
have studied the lesson will be a satisfaction. 3. By studying dili- 
gently you will succeed. 4 The lesson studied is difficult. 5. After 
having studied his lesson, he walked to the river. 

Questions. — Ihint out the verbals in the foregoing eenteneee. Which are 
in the infinitive formf Which are in the participial formt Does ^^to 
study '' refer to the same time as *' tries " / Ihes ** to have studied " represent 
the act €Ls completed at the time referred tot What time is represented by 
^'tostudy^^f By ^' studied^* f By '^having studied*^ / 

The verbals derived from the verb study may be varied in their use 
and form to distinguish time, hence they have tense. 

To stud/y and studying represent the act as present at the time re- 
ferred to, and they are said to be in the present tense. Studied repre- 
sents the act as past at the time referred to, and it is said to be in the 
pcbst tense. To have studied and having studied represent the act as 
completed at the time referred to by the verb in the sentence, and they 
are said to be in the present-perfect tense. 



621. Verbals, like the verbs from which they are de- 
rived, have tense. (422.) 

522. The infinitive form has two tenses : the present 
and the presenfrperfect. The participial form has three 
tenses : the present^ the presentperfecty and the past. 

523. A verbal in the present tense generally represents 
an act or state as present at the time referred to. 

ExAMPLBS.— " I desire to go.'' " The bird flying is a robin." 

624. A verbal in the present-perfect tense generally 
represents an act or state as completed at the time re- 
ferred to. 

Examples. — ** To have succeeded in the work is creditable.*' ** After 
Thaving climbed the tree, they pelted us with stones." 
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525. A verbal in the past tense generally represents on 
act or state as completed at the time referred to. 

Example. — " The army surrendered by Comwallis numbered seven 
thousand men." 

(a) Words expressing desire, command, expectation, etc., have a 
reference to the future, which prevents them from being followed 
by the perfect ii\finUif)e; as, "I hoped to go;'*'* not, "I hoped to 
have goney 

626. The Tenses in the Taa^o Forms. 

Past. 





Present. 


Pres.-Perfect. 




I To see, 


to have seen. 


Infinitive : 


] Togo, 


to have gone. 




( To study, 


to have studied. 




I Seeing, 


having seen, 


Participial: 


j Gk)ing, 


having gone. 




( Studying, 


having studied, 



seen. 



studied. 



Questions. — Why has " go " no pad tense t Which tense is always in the 
passive voice f What is the sign of the present-perfect tense f How may the 
present participle always he told f 

EXERCISES. 

527- Write a table lihe the foregoing with " Zore." ** Try." 
*^Ri8e,^^ ^^ Catch,'*'* in the passive voice. **ix)t?c," in the 
passive voice. 

628. In what tense are the verbals in 516 f 



USES OF VERBALS. 

529. A verbal used as a noun is in the neuter gender^ 
third person^ and singular number. It may be used in 
the nominative or the objective case, but not in the pos- 
sessive. (180.) 

(a) A participial noun generally requires the before it and of 
after it. A participle used as a noun requires that both words be 
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omitted ; as, " By the reading of good books," etc. " By reading 
good books," etc. 

In some sentences there is a diiferenoe in sense ; as, *' He lost his grain by 
the burning of his bam.'' " He lost his grain by boming his bam." 

(&) The infinitive verbal is generally used in connection with 
verbs ; the participial verbal is generally used after prepositions ; 
as, " I desire to go,^'^ " You will oblige me ly remaining, '''^ 

But we may say, " He tHed walking?'* " None knew thee }mt to love thee?* 
In **I had rather die," die may bo called a verbal used as the direct 
object of had, 

530. Verbals used as adjectives may modify nouns and 
prononns, and be the complements of verbs and verbals. 
(182.) 

531. Verbals used as adverbs may modify verbs, ver- 
bals, adjectives, and adverbs. (184:.) 

(a) The conjunction a/nd and a finite verb should not be used 
instead of a verbal with to ; as, " Come to see me ; " not " Come and 
see me." " Try to come ; " not " Try and eome?^ 

632. Verbals are sometimes used without any gram- 
matical relation to other parts of the sentence. 

Example. — " Talking of beauty, have you seen Miss A. ? " 

That the partidple taXhvng is used independently, may be seen by examin- 
mg the following sentence : *^ While we are talking of beauty, let roe ask, 
have you seen Miss A. ? '' The two clauses modify oik^ but are independent 
of each otiier. 

Special Rule. 
{a) Special Bule 16. A lierboLL is sometimes used-indcpendently. 
This rule may be dispensed with by supplying the omitted words. 

EXERCISE. 

533. How are the following verbals used f 

1. The climate of England is not remarkable for knowing its 
own rsnnd,— Horace Smith. 2. Marley was dead, to begin with. 
3. Returning to the question, how many believe his statement to be 
true ? 4. Being urged to be on his guard, he armed himself before 
going forward to examine the route. 5. To try to prove the truth 
of a theorem by using the theorem, is called begging the question. 
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PARSING. 

634. FORMS OF PARSING.-WRiTTEN PARSING. 

1. It %8 folly to think of assisting them in capturing the fori* 

iiivl rtivl rtdvl 

inf a them 

pr par a 

n pr par 

U n pr 

n of n 

o in 

o 
ORAL PARSING. 

Assisting is a regular, transitive, indefinite verbal, in the active 
voice, participial mood, and present tense. It is used as a noun, and is 
the object of of hence it is in the objective case. 

Capturing is a regular, transitive, definite verbal, referring to them. 
It is in the active voice, etc 

WRITTEN PARSING. 

2. The substance sometimes used to adulterate molasses is glycerine, 

rtdvl rtdvl 

sub sub 

p a 

par inf 

pa pr 

odM adv 

sub vted 

ORAL PARSING. 

Used is a regular, transitive, definite verbal, referring to substance. 
It is in the passive voice, participial form, and past tense. It is used 
as an adjective, to modify substance. 

To adulterate. It is used as an adverb, to modify used, 

EXERCISE. 

635. Pane the verbals in 507, 5 16^ and 6S3. 

'EoT additional exercises in parsing verbals, see 180, 182, 184, and 185 a. 



ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

(a) Analyse the following sentences, and pane the nouns^ 
pronounSy verbs, adjectives, adverbs, and verbals in them : 

1, Washington was a man to be admired. 2. A room may be 
cooled by sprinkling the floor with water. 8. Doing right* is 
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obeying' God's law. 4. Time wasted is existence ; used, is life. — 
Yofwng, 5. The word geology is from two Greek words signifying 
the story of the earth. — Dcma, 6. ''Ahl" cried l^e streamlet, 
^^ this is a heavenly light sent to tell me what I wish to know, and 
to guide me on my course.'' 7. A man's first care should be to 
avoid the reproaches of his own heart ; his second, to escape the 
censures of the world. — 6/podaA4iT. 8. Speaking' of hard work, 
did you ever swing a scythe ? 

9. Learn that to love is the one way to know 
Or* God or man. — Jean Ingelow. 

10. One peculiarity of living things is their power of transforming 
matter into new forms, and thereby making products never pro- 
duced in any other way. — Chray, 11. The best education in the 
world is that got by struggling to get a living. — WendeU Phillips, 
12. To write a good love-letter, you ought to begin* without 
knowing what you mean to say, and to finish' without knowing 
what you have written. — Botuseau. 18. The superintendent be- 
lieves it to be cheaper to train men to do the work required at 
the nulls, than to pay strangers for doing it. 14. The way to 
gain a good reputation is to endeavor to be what you desire to 
appear. — Socrates, 

15. A vile conceit in pompous words expressed, 

Is like a clown in royal purple dressed. — Pope, 

1. 848. 2. 629, 121. 8. 532. 4. 487, 9. See also 668 a, note 8. 6. 418. 



ERRORS TO BE CORRECTED. 

(b) Correct the follounng errora (One of the sentences is 
correct.) 

1. The house-tops were covered, looking at Jumbo. 

ORAL CORRECTION. WRITTEN CORRECTION. 

This is incorrect. Looking, a definite Were covered looking, etc. 
verbal, is used without a preceding noun ^^- A 

to which to refer. With persons should '^^ 

be inserted, and the sentence should be, 
The house-tops were covered with persons looking cU Jumbo, 

2. I hoped to have seen you before. 8. I don't speak as correct 
as I used to. 4. I intended to have written yesterday. 5. By the 
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exercising our memory, it is improved. 6. Feeling assured of 
your support, your presence is expected. 7. She was persuaded 
for to go. 8. I have not saw him, and I do not wish to. 9. Hav- 
ing taught the pupils the elements of the subject orally, they are 
ready to study a text-book. 10. Artaxerxes could not refuse par- 
doning him. 11. Do not try and do too much. 12. You need not 
wait for me. 13. He expected to immediately return. 14. They 
were not able, as individuals, to have influenced the twentieth part 
of the population. 15. Refuse to bow before shadows and wor- 
ship phrases. 

FOR REVIEW. 

636. Beview the remarks and exercises that are numbered. 



rBEPOSITIONS. 

537. A Prepofdtion is a word used with a noun or a 
pronoun to form a phrase, which it joins to the word that 
the phrase modifies. 

Or, a preposition is a word that shows the relation of an object, an action, 
or a quality to an object. It is frequently defined as a word which shows 
the relation between its object and some other word. 

The principal relations shown by prepositions arc those of place, time, 
and cause, reason, or purpose. 

538. The Object of a preposition is the word with which 
it is used to form a phrase. 

(a) The object of a preposition may be — 

1. A word used as a noun ; as, "He went to Lancaster,^^ (Noun.) 
"Come to we." (Pronoun.) "After having Jledy^^ etc. (Verbal.) 
"Of the good.''^ "From within,^^ "What are the modifiers of 
truly ? " 

2. A phrase used as a noun ; as, "They came from beyond Jordan.^^ 
From "beyond may also be called a preposition. (543 a.) 

3. A dobu^e used as a noun ; as, " That will be determined by 
whaA he «ay«." " Reason and justice have been jurymen ever since 
h^ore Noah was a Milord — 8hak> 



PREPOaiTIONS. 
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639. A preposition may have two or more objects^ and 
two or more prepositions may have the same object. 

Examples. — " The difficulties between England and Irelcmd are a 
source of misunderstcmding and ill-feeling" " They marched up and 
down the hilV^ 

540. When a word nsually a preposition has no word 
to govern, it becomes an adverb^ a noun^ or an adjective. 

Examples. — " Come *w." " He went about" " The man jumped 
down" " It came from within." " The plain below" 

641. Observe the following cautions : 

1. The use of needless prepositions should be avoided. 

Example. — " At noon," or " about noon ; " not " at about noon," 

2. Needed prepositions should not be omitted. 

Example. — " I was ai home ; " not " I was home." 

EXERCISE. 

542. Correct the following errors : 

1. It is no use to me. 3. They were prevented coming. 8. To 
whom shall we go to for help and for strength ? 4. It is to me 
that he came to. 5. Is he worthy our confidence ? 



LIST OF PREPOSITIONS. 

643. The following prepositiona are in common use : 



A," 

Aboard, 

About, 

Above, 

Across, 

After,' 

Agamst, 

Along, 

Amid,' 

Amidst,' 

Among,* 



Amongst,* 

Around, 

At,» 

Athwart, 

Before, 

Behind, 

Below, 

Beneath, 

Beside,' 

Besides,^ 

Between,' 



Betwixt,* 

Beyond, 

But,** 

By," 

Concerning," 

Down, 

During, 

Ere," 

Except, 

Excepting,' 

For, 



From, 

In," 

Into,>» 

Notwithstanding, 

Of," 

Off," 

On, 

Over, 

Past," 

Respecting,** 

Save," 
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Since, 


Toward, 


Upon, 


As to, 


Through, 


Towards, 


With," 


Because of, 


Throughout, 


Under, 


Within, 


Contrary to, 


• Till," 


Underneath, 


Without. 


From out, 


To, 


Until," 




Instead of,'* 




Touching," 


Up, 


According to, 


Out of. 



1. *" I ride once a day.^ 'He gave them foar shillings a-piece, or a man.^ In 
Early English (Morris's Accidence, p. 196), this * a * is seen to be the old preposition 
* on/ ' an/ or * a/ It is no^ (though it might seem to be) the Indefinite Adjective." 
— AiboU. S. Following in time or place. It is sometimes equivalent to for. 8. 
Amid, amidst, generally imply quantity. 4. Among, amongst, generally imply 
number. They should be used only when more than two are referred to. 5. When 
applied to place, at should be used before the names of houses, small places, and 
distant cities not well known. (See In.) 6. By the side of. 7. In addition to. 8. 
Bettoeen, bettoixt, are generally used when only two are referred to. 9. Rare. 
10. BrU is generally called a preposition when it is used in the sense of except. 11. 
" I went by the house." (See Past.) By an agent ; with an instrument. 12. Con- 
ceming, respecting, and touching are generally interchangeable. 13. iSirv = before. 

14. In, when applied to place, should be used before the names of countries, and 
large, well-known cities. (See At.) " We walk in the park." (Motion in a place.) 

15. Into denotes entrance. It should be used after verbs of motion. 16. The rays 
of (proceeding from) the sun. The castle of (belonging to) the king. The news qf 
(about) the battle. 17. A variation of qf. 18. Past generally refers to time. 19. 
Save zs except. SO. Till, until, are now used only with reference to time. 21. Often, 
in stead of. (QT. In place qf.) 

(a) The following prepodtwns are less common : 

Abaft, aboard of, adown, alongside, along with, as for, aslant, 
bating, but for, despite, despite of, from among, from before, from 
behind, from beyond, from under, inside, outside, over against, pend- 
iiig» per, sans, saving, together with, versus, via, withal, withinside. 

Rules of Construction. 

644. Bnle 17. A preposition is nsed to introduce a phrajse 
and join it to the word that the phrase modifies. (190.) 

(a) Special Bllle 17. A preposition is sometimes used simply 
to introduce a phrase. 



PARSING. 

646. FORMS OF PARSING.-WRITTEN PARSINGL 

Touxi/rd the center ^ the earth is called doton. 



P 
inph 



P 
inph 

oerUer 
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« 

ORAL PARSING. 

Toward is a preposition. It is used to introduce the phrase toward 
center, 

0/ is a preposition. It is used to introduce the phrase of earth, 
and join it to center, 

EXERCISE. 

646. Pane the prepositions in the following sentences : 

1. The Island of Britain was the latest of Homers conquests in 
the West. — Oreen, 2. I purpose to write the history of England 
from the accession of King James the Second down to a time which 
is within the memory of men still living. — Macaulay, 8. The 
curiosity entertained by all civilized nations of inquiring into the 
exploits and adventures of their ancestors, commonly excites a re- 
gret that the history of remote ages should always be so much 
involved in obscurity, uncertainty, and contradiction. — Hume, 

For additional exercises, see 191, 193, and 195. 



ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

(a) Analyse the follomng sentences^ and pane aJl the 
words in them eoccept " O" and the conjunctions: 

1. It was done according to law. 2. Will you not stop walk- 
ing up' and down the hall ? 

3. But O I the choice what heart can doubt, 

Of tents with love, or thrones without ? — Moore, 

4. What can they see in the longest kingly line in Europe, save ' 
that it runs back to a successful soldier? — Scott. 5. Thus was 
gained by William, Duke of Normandy, the great and decisive 
victory of Hastings, after a battle which was fought from morning 
till sunset, and which seemed worthy, by the heroic valor dis- 
played by both armies and by both commanders, to decide the 
fate of a mighty kingdom. — Hume, 6. Whom, therefore, ye 
ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you. — Acts xvii, 23, 

7, Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow ; 

He who would search for pearls must dive below. — Dry den, 

1. Say, it is used with doton to join the phrase tip and dawn haU to walking, 

5. 588 a, 8. 
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ERRORS TO BE CORRECTED. 

(6) Correct the following enon. {One of the sentences 
is correct,) 

1. Consider of this matter. 

ORAL CORRECTION. WRITTEN CORRECTION. 

This is incorrect. The preposition of is Consider of this matter, 
used after the transitive verb consider. It uw 

should be omitted, and the sentence should 
be, Consider this matter. 

2. Do nt run ; wait on me. 3. I do not agree with those re- 
marks. 4 She was entertained with music. 5. He came on last 
evening. 6. Where did you get this at? 7. We graduated in 
Yale. 8. He was presented with a cane. 9. Ill be done till 
Thursday, 10. The space between three lines is a triangle. 11. 
The superlative degree implies a comparison between three or 
more. 12. They are expressed in prose instead of in poetry. 
13. Idleness, vice, and infidelity take oSL the relish and enjoyment 
from what we might otherwise draw comfort and delight. 

FOH REVIEW. 

647. Beview the remarks and eocercises that are number^. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

648. A Coigaiictioii is a word used to join sentences, or 
parts of a sentence. 



CLASSES OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

549. Conjunctions are divided into two chief classes : 
Co-ordimMe Conjunctions and Subordinate Conjunctions. 

550. A Co-ordinate CoigimctiGn is a conjunction used to 
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join sentences, or parts of a sentence that have the same 
construction. 

Examples. — " I go, hut I return." " Phillips Brooks is a vigorous 
and independent thinker." (52.) 

661. A Subordinate Coiganction is a conjunction used 
with a subject and a predicate to form a clause, which it 
joins to the word that the clause modifies. 

Example. — " Was not Aristides banished heeatcae he was just f " (58.) 

JLIM of Confunctions. 

652. The principal coordinate conjmictiona are — 

Copulatiye: And, m weU as,^ moreover. Adversatiye: But, 
pet. Altematiye : Nor,* or. 

1. As wM 08^ when and also can be nsed in its stead, is a copulative, co-ordinate 
conjunction. 2. Nor^ when equivalent to and not^ might be called a co-ordinate 
conjunctive tulverb, or an adverdicU conjunction. 

653- The principal mjibordinaU conjunctions are — 

Casual : A% (= because), 'because, for, lest, since (= because), 

whereas. Conditional: Except, if, provided, unless. Compara- 
tive: TJian. Concessive: Though, although. Demonstrative: 
That. Indeterminate: Whether. 

(a) To the foregoing list may be added cLsif,as though, except 
that, provided that, save, saving that, seeing that, howeoer, inasmtich 
as, forasmuch as, so that, in order that, notwithstanding, so as, etc. 

" Such words as therefore^ hence, stiil, accordingly, consequently, yet, likeioise, 
also, etc., are only simple adverbs— not even connective adverbs ; still less are they 
mere conjunctions."— JVo^on. 

(ft) Sometimes a word usually an adverb, when it is near the 
beginning of a sentence or a clause, may be considered a conjunc- 
tion ; as, "JVbw Barabbas was a robber." **Do as you please ; 
only do not expect me to help you." 

664. The following cautions should be observed : 

1. In a series of similar terms the conjunction is gen- 
erally used between the last two only, and a comma fol- 
lows each term but the last. 
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Example. — ^^ A clause may be used as a noun, an adjective, or an 

adverb." 

But the conjunction may be repeated after each term for emphasis ; as, 
*' Be good, and kind, and tJioughtful, and polite.'' Let us remember, how- 
ever, that the unnecessary repetition of and greatly weakens the force of a 
sentence. 

2. Do not use hut that or hut what for that ; neither 
— or J for neither — nor; other — hut^ for other — than; 
whether or no for whether or not; if for whether. 

EXERCISE. 

666. Correct the following errors : 

1. I don^t know but what I will go. 2. It was no other but 
James. 8. Neither him or her done it. 4. I met John, James, 
and William and Henry. 5. Have you heard if he was elected f 

Correiative Conjunctives. 

Inductiye Lesson. — 1. Both schools and churches are educators. 
2. Schools and churches are educators. 8. Neither moon nor stars 
could be seen. 4. The problem is so difficult that we can not solve it. 
5. I do not know whether I shall go or stay. 

Questions. — What conjunction follows the word ^^both^^f *'^ NcUher'*^ f 
''So"f., ''Whether" r Could we say ''both churchee or echooU" f Why 
notf What conjunction must follow " both " / What two words are neees- 
satry to join ''moon" and "stars" f What word prepares the way for 
"nor"r For"that"r What paH of speech is " so" f What eof^ncHon 
foUows " whether " t 

Both and and are called correlatives, because both prepares the way 
for cmd, and is followed by cmd. 

Questions. — What correlaiives are in the third sentence t The fourth t 
The fifth? 

666. Correlatives are words used in pairs, the latter of 
which is a co-ordinate conjunction or a svbordi/nate con- 
junctive. 

They are said to be correlative (1. e., to have a mutual relation), because 
the former is always followed by the latter. 

667. The antecedent or preparatory term may be — 
1. A pronoun. 
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Example.—" Such as I have, give I thee." — Acta Hi, 6, 

2. An adjective. 

Examples. — " Take such books as you need." " Hydrogen is eleven 
thousand times lighter than water." 

3. An acherh expressing comparison. 

Examples. — " Time is as precious as gold." " How much earlier 
does the sun rise in summer than in winter!" 

4. An adverb of emphxisis. 

Example. — " Both natural philosophy and chemistry are usefuL" 

5. A subordinate conjwnction. 

Example. — " I do not know whether I shall go or stay." 

668. The subsequent term may be — 

1. A co-ordinate conjimction. 

Examples. — " Both natural philosophy and chemistry are usefuL" 
" I do not know whether I shall go or stay." 

2. A subordinate conjunction. 
Example. — " Water is much heavier than air." 

3. A relative pronoun. 

Example.—" Such as I have, give I thee." (288 A.) 

4. A conjunctive adverb. 

Example. — " She did as well as I." 

(a) The principdl eorreHatives are — 

As (adv.) — flw* (conj. adv.); so (adv.)— aw* (conj. adv.); so (adv.) 
— that (sub. conj.) ; J)oth* (&dy,)— and (co-or. conj.); either* (adv.) 
— or* (co-or. conj.) ; more (adv.) — than* (sub-conj.) ; though (sub. 
conj.) — yet (adv.) ; n^t (adv.) only (adv.) — Jmt (co-or. conj.) also 
(adv.), or not only (co-or. conj.) — Imt also (co-or. conj.) ; swih (adj. 
or pro.) — a« (rel. pro.); the (conj. adv.) — the (adv.); n^her* (adv.) 
— 7wr* (co-or. conj.) ; whether (sub. conj.) — or (co-or. conj.). 

1. 488, 2. In "He did as well as I," the first as modifies weU; the second as 
modifies weU understood, and Joins the clanse as I (did well) to well. S. The cor- 
relatives both^ either^ and neUhsr are adverbs of emphasis, modifying the two parts 
of the sentence joined by the conjunctions that follow them. They are usually 
called conjunctions. 8. Poets sometimes use or— or instead of eithet^-ort and nor 
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—nor instead of neither— nor. 4. Than is generally used as the correlative of an 
adjective or an adverb in the comparative degree. 

Rules of Construction. 

669. Eule 18. A co-ordinaie conjunction is used to join 
sentences, or parts of a sentence that have the same con- 
struction. 

(a) Special Snle 18. A co-ordinate conjunction is sometimes 
used simply to introduce a sentence. 

(P) Special Sule 19. The co-ordixiate conjunction or is some- 
times used to join an appositive noun to the word that it modifies ; 
as, "A sovereign, or supreme governor^ rules in England/' 

660. Snle 12. A subordinate conjunctive is used to 

introduce a clause, and join it to the word that the clause 

modifies. (371.) 

(a) Special Snle 7. A mbordinate conjunctive is sometimes used 
simply to introduce a clause. (871, a.) 

The roles for subordinate conjnnctives apply to snbordinate conjunctions. 

(5) Special Snl^ 20. The subordinate conjunction cts is some- 
times used to introduce a word or a phrase ; as, *^ A noun is a word 
used as a name ; as, Rome,^^ 



PARSING. 

661. FORMS OF PARSING. ' 

1. Money is made for the comfort and convenience of animal 
life. — Burke, 

ORAL PARSING. WRITTEN PARSING. 

And is a co-ordinate conjunction. It is used and 

to join comfort and convenience, ce 

eom dk con 

2. Mr. Smith, as well as his friends, was deceived. 

ORAL PARSING. WRITTEN PARSING. 

Ae well oa is a co-ordinate conjunction. It is as well as 
used to join Mr, Smith was deceived and his ce 

friends were deceived, the predicate of the second lm<B%m 
member being understood. 
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8. But grief, even in a child, hates the light, and shrinks from 
human eyes. — De Quincey, 

ORAL PARSING. WRITTEN PARSING. 

But is a co-ordinate conjunction. It is used to But 

introduce the sentence, But grief Tuttes, etc. e o 

in sen 

4. If we wish to know the force of human genius, we should 
read Shakespeare. — HadiU. 

ORAL PARSING. WRITTEN PARSING. 

J/ is a subordinate conjunction. It is used to If 

introduce the clause If we wish, etc., and join it te 

to should read. aJofread 

5. That that is false, is true. 

ORAL PARSING. WRITTEN PARSINa 

Thai is a subordinate conjunction. It is used Thai 

to introduce the clause Thai that is false, $ c 

inet 

EXERCISE. 

662. Parse the conjunctions in the following sentences : 

1. 'Twixt Want and Scorn she walked forlorn, 

And nothing could avail. — Willis, 

2. The ^'Battle of the Spurs" and the <' Battle of Flodden 
Field" were fought on the same day. 3. And then came the 
thought of all his old school-fellows. — Hughes, 

4. Sleep shall neither night nor day 

Hang upon his pent-house lid. — Shak, 

5. But in asking a question, we are accustomed to use shaU or vnUy 
according as the one or the other is to be used in reply. — Whitney, 

6. Do you know whether the velocity of light has been accurately 
determined or not ? 7. He spoke and acted as if his life depended 
on the result. 8. Because salt water has a greater lifting capacity 
than fresh water, a person can rest on the Dead Sea as comfortably 
as if reclining on a spring mattress. 9. Why does a leaf fall more 
slowly than an apple or a nut ? 

10. My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 

My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk ; 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 

One minute past, and Lethe-ward had sunk. — Keats, 
9 
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ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

(a) Analyie the foregoing sentences {562\ and parse cM 
the words contained in them. 



ERRORS TO BE CORRECTED. 

(6) Correct the following ertwk (One sentence is correct.) 

1. I will not go without you stay. 

ORAL CORRECTION. WRITTEN CORRECTION. 

This is incorrect The preposi- / mil not go witlwut you stay. 
tion witlumt is used to introduce a unUst 

clause. In its place unless should be 
used, and the sentence should be, I mU not go unless you stay. 

2. I will see if it rains or no. 8. I have no doubt but that he 
is right. 4. O fairest flower, no sooner blown but blasted ! 6. 
Te shall not worship any other except Gk)d. 6. I am neither an 
ascetic in theory or practice. 7. They are not only offensive, but 
also repulsive. 8. His mission was to prepare the Jews for the 
reception of a prophet mightier than him, and whose shoes he was 
not worthy to bear. 9. About the time of Solon, the custom is 
said to have been introduced, and which still prevails, of writing 
from left to right. 10. He is neither disposed to sanction blood- 
shed nor deceit. 

663. Keview th^ remarks and exercises that are numbered. 



BESFON8IVE8. 

664. A Besponsiye is the word yes^ yea^ ay^ no^ nay^ 
or amen^ used to reply or respond to a question or a 
petition. 

CLASSES OF RESPONSIVES. 

Inductive Lesson. — 1. Is Autumn dying t Tes. 2. Do you ex- 
pect him t No. 
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QunmovB.— TF%«tfA wordi are rttponHvst in the /ongainfi uniincetf 
WJUch one it qffirmative t Which it negaU/vef 



666. Eesponsivefl are of two classes : Affirmatvoe Be- 
sponsives and Negcat^e Hespan&ives. 

666. Affirmative Kesponiiyes express affirmation. They 
are yes, yea, wy, and amnen. 

667. ITegatiye Sesponsiyes express negation. They are 

no and nay. 

Rule. 

668. Eule 19. A responsive is used independently. 



PARSING. 

669. Parse the following responsivea : 

1. Will you go? Yes. 

ORAL PARSma WRITTEN PARSiNa 

Yes is an affirmative responsive. It is used in- Yes 

dependentlj. ar 

ind 

2. No, he did not succeed. 8. ^^ Yes, I saw him,'' she said, 
softly. 



INTEBJECTIONS. 

67a An Inteijection is a word nsed simply to express a 
sudden feeling or to call attention. 



CLASSES OF INTERJECTIONS. 

Inductive Lesson.^!. Alas, poor Yorick ! 2. Hurrah I the work 
is done. 3. Pshaw I 

QuBsnoNs.— TTAicA ^ the foregoing inUryections exprenee ]^f Joyf 
Contempt f 
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671. The following are the chief dcisses of interjections : 

1. Pity. Alas! oh! ah! weUaday! etc. 

2. Joy. Hurrah! good! hravo! etc. 
8. Langlter. Ed, ha! he, he! etc. 

4. Snrpriie. Eia! what! heigh! indeed! oh! la! zound%! etc. 

5. Contempt Pshaw! pish! pooh! fs! lah! etc. 

6. Silence. Hush! huh! ^st! mum! etc. 

7. Interrogating. Mf etc. 

8. Saluting or parting. Welcome! hail! adieu! good^! (and 
perhaps good-morning! good-night!) etc. 

(a) Words from other parts of speech, and groups of words, 
when used simply to express a sudden feeling, become inteijec- 
tions.; as, Nonsense! lehold! si/range! indeed! Ihwuder and light- 
ning ! 

(b) Imitative words, and words used in speaking to inferior ani- 
mals, are generally called intetjections ; as. Patter, patter! whoa! 
gee! seat! 

Rule. 

672. Enle 20. An intersection is nsed independently. 



PARSING. 

673. Parse the following interjections: 
1. '^ O stay I '' the maiden said. — Longfellow. 

ORAL PARSING. WRITTEN PARSING. 

is an interjection of address. It is used in- O 

dependently. i ad 

ind 

2. Ah, well I for us all some sweet hope lies 

Deeply buried from human eyes. — Whittier, 
8. O sleep I it is a gentle thing. — Coleridge, 4. Lickety, lickety, 
switch, we came to the ford. — Bret Ha/rte, 
6. O Jones, my dear I — O dear I my Jones, 

What is become of you ? — Hood. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS AND 

PARSING. 

1. Call imperfection what thou fanciest such. 2. Fall he that 
* must) and live the rest. 

8. Triumphal Arch, that fill'st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 
I ask not proud Philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. — Crnn/jpbefX. 
4. He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; and he 
that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city. — Ptvto. m, Sfi, 
5. His praise, ye winds that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow 
Melodious murmurs, warbling, tune his praise. — MUtan. 
6. Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do, that the 
Father may be glorified in the Son. — John xivy 13, 

7. The king throughout his broad domain 
Finds none that may dispute his reign 
Except the queen ; her subject he ; 
And she to no one bends the knee 
Except the baby ; it alone 
Remains the power behind the throne. 
8. And Paul said, I would to God, that not only thou, but also 
all that hear me this day, were both almost, and altogether such as 
I am, except these bonds. — Acts xxvi^ 29, 

9. Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 
Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandVing near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign. — Gray, 
10. I know not whether an orator ought not to be thought hap- 
piest at that period of his life when, sequestered from the world, 
devoted to retired study, unmolested by envy, and remote from 
strife, he has placed his reputation in a harbor of safety, experiene- 
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ing while yet alive that respect which is more commonly offered 
after death, and observing how his character will be regarded by 
posterity. — QuintUian, 

11. Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. — Shak. 

12. Whoso suffers nothing more than the evil which obviously 
follows naturally from his own misbehavior, is much less likely to 
think himself wrongly treated than if he suffers an evil artificially 
inflicted on him ; and this will be true of children as of men. — 
Spencer. 

13. Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life. — Ben, ii, 10. 14. He giveth his beloved sleep. — Ps. exxviif 2, 

15. So live, that when thy smnmons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that m3rsterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night. 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. — Bryant. 
16. Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand 
all mysteries, and all knowledge ; and though I have all faith, so 
that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. 
And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though I 
give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me ' 
nothing. — 1 Cor. xiiiy IS. 

17. How tremble the trees as they burst on my view I 
How moans the old house as the wind passes through, 

In sadness, in sorrow, with sighing I 
How chill is the desolate, shadowy day I 
How fast fly the clouds, in their armor of gray, 
To herald that Autumn is dying I 
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MIXELLANEOUS NOTES. 

[Fob Hxfbbevob.] 

A| An. "-4 man " ; "-4« owl " ; a^, " It cost ten cents a yard " ; " ten 
cents an ounce " ; prep,^ 543. ** Catch me an thou canst" ; tub, conj. 

Above. " The clouds abovt us " ; prep. '* The clouds ahott " ; " The ahwe 
remarks " ; adj. " They float ab<yo« " ; adv, 

A^jeotlTe Fomu. In poetry, the adjective form of a word is fi«qnently used 
as an adverb ; as, " The swallow ^ngs twed from her nest in the wall." 

After. "He left afUr her" ; pnp, "He left soon «//«•" ; adv, "He 
left after she came " ; eonj, adv. 

Ago. " She died eleven years ago'*'* ; adv, " He staid tlU a few minutes 
ago'*'' ; o^, of tUl, {Minutes^ a. o. of ago,) 

AIL "-4tt men" ; "-4« the boys" ; ad^. "They aU came"; " They 
are all here"; ad^,pro, "This is his alV \ noun, "She is all alone" ; 
"-4tt heart they live."— ififta»/ adv. 

Allf an^j enough, more, mod, no, and 9om4, generally relate to quantity 
when used with or instead of a singular noun, and to number when used with 
or instead of a plural noun. 

Any. "-4ny one " ; ady, "Any of us " ; pro, " Is he any worse I " adv. 

As. "It is CM cold as ice"; adv, "As cold aa ice"; "He came aa I 
left" ; " Do otf I do " ; eof^, 4idv, **A8 he has come, I shall go " ; " His ap- 
pointment as clerk" ; eub, conj. "Such aa 1 have," etc; rel, pro, "He 
walks aa if he were tared " ; part of aub, conj, "-4< to that," etc ; part of 
prep. " He, a» veU aa I," etc ; part of co-or. conj, 

Aa^ in " His appointment as clerk,^^ "He went ont as mate," etc, Is generally 
called a " conjonction denoting apposition.** It seems proper to say that a» derk is 
a conjanctlve phrase modifying ttppoirUment, to which it is Joined by aa, and derk 
is used in apposition with Ma (856). So also, the conjunctive phrase aa mate may be 
said to modify tvent, mate being also a modifler of he, 

Aa foOowa may be constraed as a phrase-adverb (484 d). Probably, aa is the 
subject of the verb in aa appeara, aa concema, and aa regarda. (Some grammarians 
snpply it) 

Befinre. " They went hrfore " ; adv. " Go htfore him " ; prtp, " He came 
h^ore I left" ; conj, adv. 

Below. " The plain helow us " ; pr^, " The plain below " ; a^, " They 
went hehw " ; adv. " They came fh>m bdow " ; noun. So beneath. 

But. " I go, ^ I return " ; co-^fr. conj, " Nothing hut leaves " ; "I can 
6«^ die " ; adv. " All fttrf him had gone " ; prep. " There is no flock, how- 
ever watched or tended, BuJt one dead lamb is there " ; aiuh. wi^. " There 
is no fireside, howsoe'er defended, Bui has one vacant ohur " ; rel, pro, 
(288 f). " But for this," etc ; part of prep. 
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EIUpiiB. *^ It is more [fed high] than \U m] six feet high." *' He is more 
than \iU w] wise." » " It [did] more than [it] pleased him." « " He is firm, 
but kind as well " [as firm], " I would rather go than [/ would] staj." ** Let 
me \be] alone." "He came; I know not why" [he came], "They fought 
courageously, but [th^y did] not [fight] cautiously." (Or say, not modifies 
cautiously,) "The moon, as well as the stars [are shinmg], is shining." 
" He came so as to be ready " (abridged from " He so came as he would oome 
to be ready"). Better, so as la a subordinate conjunction. "I know not 
what to do." What to do may be. called an elliptical, abridged clause, the 
subject being omitted. It is the direct object of know. So also, " I know 
not where to go,^* etc. 

1. Or, more than wise is an adjective. 2. Or, more than pleased is a verb. 

Else. " Any one else " ; " Nobody else " ; acf;, " How else can he go? " 
" Come, [or] else I shall go " ; adv, 

Enonghi "I have enough^^ ; noun, "Men enough^*; adj, "Old 
enough ^^ ; adv, 

Eipletiyes* ^, the preparatory pronoun (281 b, 2), and there, the odvorb 
of position (487, 10), are frequently called expletives, 

FazewelL "A last fareweW \ noun, "A fareweU address"; ae^j, 
''Farewell!^' int. 

Pull. " It la/tdl " ; " The/ull moon " ; adj. " Full many a gem " ; adv. 

Gender. The words uncle and aunt are remotely connected ; as also are 
nephew and niece^ lord and lady, etc. Countess is the feminine of count, the 
French name for earl, Man, in Anglo-Saxon, was in the common gender ; 
woman was " wife-man," or " weft-man," that is, the man that weaves. 
Girl was ori^nally in the common gender, being derived frt>m a Saxon woid 
signifying " a little churl." In Anglo-Saxon, a was a masculine suffix, and e 
a feminine suffix (ne/a, nefe — nephew, niece). 

t'Oiammar concerns the forms of words and their dependent relations in 
the sentence."— i?icA«r^ Grant White (" Every-Day English," page 268). 

Hud. " It is hard " ; " Hard work " ; acy, " She studies hard " ; adv, 
^^Hard by yon brook " ; adv,, modifying hy brooi, 

HoweYor. *^JBdwever strong " ; adv, ^^ However, I shall not go " ; oot{f, 

InfinitlYeg. " I am to ^o " ; "He appears to be sick " ; vl,, a^, " I have 
logo" ; vl., d, o, " He ordered the men to go " may mean " He gave orders 
to the men to go," or " He gave orders that the men should go." 

Like. "Zii^ begets like " ; noun, " I Uhe honesty " ; verb, " Another 
day like this," etc. ; " He is like a fox " ; adJ, " It sings like a nightin- 
gale" ; adv, 

Ubdi^ring Elements. The modifying elements of a sentence (106) may be 
divided into substantive elements (22), ac^ecHve elements, and adverbial ele^ 
ments. 

More. ^^More money " ; acy, " There is some more wine in the bottle" 
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{adj, = additional). "The more part" {a^» = greater), " Say no ftwre^^ ; 
acy. pro, ** Strive no more^ ; adv,^ or a, o. 

In " some more podding,'* Abbott calls more an adverb = betides. Some more 
padding = some padding more. 

Hear. " The near approach of day " ; " It is near" ; " It is near me " ; 
'^The man near me"; adj, ** Remain near"; '^Bemain near me"; adv, 
** The ship nears the land " ; verb. 

Kearlj. " We went nearli/ through the cave " ; adv.y mo^Qfying the phrase 
through cave. So a]so,^'v0^ in **It vras seen just below the falls" ; only in 
" Some birds sing only in the evening," etc. 

Some grammarians say that nearly and jutt modify the prepositions by which 
they are followed. 

Heeds. "His needs are great"; noun. "He neede me"; "Hen^A^^to 
go " ; verb. " He must needs go " ; adv. 

Only. " The only man " ; adj. " The man only " ; "I sing only " ; adv. 

Baljeot and Fredioatet The term grammatical sidjeet is sometimes applied 
to the subject of a sentence, and logical subject to the subject with its modi- 
fiers. The terms grammatical predicate and logical predicate are used in the 
same way. 

That. " Come wo that love the Lord " ; rel. pro. " That is mine " ; aey. 
pro. " That book is mine " ; pron. adj. " I know thaJt my Bedeemer 
liveth " ; sub. conj. 

Twofold Use of Woidst Some words have a twofold use, being modified as 
one part of speech and used in construction as another. Thus, in " A green 
stone building," stone is a noun used as an adjective. As a noun it is modified 
by the acyective green / as an adjective, it modifies the noun building. Other 
examples are found in "A hundred men" (464/, note); "Last Saturday 
evening" ; " Lower California gold" ; " Cast iron railings," etc 

The. " The men " ; adj. " The {conj. adv.) more busy we are, the {adv.) 
more leisure we have." — EazUU, 

Tin. "Bemain tUl to-morrow"; prep, "Bemain tiU I return"; conj. 
adv. " Bemain till then " ; prep.^ with then as its object.. 

What. ''What am I?" int. pro. ''What books has he?" int. a^, 
" What wonders I see I " excl. ac^. " Betum what you borrow " ; cot\f. pro. 
" I know what books he has " ; conj. adj. " What [partly] with threats and 
what with entreaty, I succeeded" ; adv. "What! am I your slave!" int. 
" What should I stay 1 "—Shak. ; adv. (= why). " W\at you have spoke it 
may be so perchance "^Shak. ; probably a rd. pro. (ant, it). 

While. "Bemain a while" \ "It is not worth whiU" \ noun. "We 
while away the hour " ; verb. '^Listen while she sings" ; oor^. adv. 

Worth. " Slow rises worthy" etc. ; noun, " Woe worth the day " ; verb 
(A.-S. weorthan = to become). " It is worth a dolUr " ; " To reign is worth 
ambition"; a<^'. 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 

[The references are to paragraphs, except where the page is indicated.] 

Part I. — Elements of Speech. 

1. What ia language 1 (72.) 2. What is a sentence t (18.) 8. What is a 
part of speech ? (78.) 4. How do we determine the part of speech to which a 
word belongs? (75.) 5. How many parts of speech are there? (74.) 6. What 
word is used in grammar instead of ** part of speech " ? (75, note.) 7. What 
isa/ioun? (1.) 8. A pronoun? (21.) 9. A verb? (25.) 10. What is meant 
by the subject of a verb ? (27.) 11. The subject of a sentence ? (28.) 12. The 
predicate of a sentence? (28.) 18. What is a modifier? (85.) 14. An adjec- 
tive ? (87.) 15. An adverb ? (41.) 16. A phrase ? (45.) 17. A preposition ? 
(47.) 18. The object of a preposition ? (49.) 19. A conjunction ? (51.) 20. 
A co-ordinate coigunction? (52.) 21. A dause? (56.) 22. A subordinate 
cozgunction? (58.) 28. A verbal? (62.) 24. A responsive? (66.) 25. An 
inteijection ? (68.) 

26. What is grammar ? (78.) 27. What is meant by the relation of words I 
(78, note.) 28. How is the relation of words indicated ? (78, note.) 29. What 
determines the form of a word? (78, note.) 80. Its position? (78, note.) 
81. What are the leading logical divisions of grammar? (78, note.) 82. What 
is etymology ? (78, note.) 88. Syntax ? (78, note.) 84. Why should gram- 
mar be studied ? 

Part II. — Elements and Analysis of Sentences. 

1. How are sentences classed, according to their form ? (98.) 2. Define 
each class. (94, 95, 96.) 8. What is a member of a sentence ? (97.) 4. What 
is a contracted compound sentence ? (97 a.) 5. A partial compound sentence f 
(97 6.) 6. How are sentences classed, according to their use ? (99.) 7. Define 
each class. (100, 101, 102.) 8. What is an exclamatory sentence ? (102 a.) 
9. What is analysis ? (104.) 10. What are the elements of a sentence ? (105.) 
11. Into what three classes may the elements of a sentence be divided, accord- 
ing to their form ? (105.) 12. How are they classed, according to their use ? 
(106.) 13. How may nouns and pronouns be used in sentences? (107,111, 
115, 121, 125, 128. 181, 136, 140, 146, 151, 154, 157.) 14. What is a comple- 
ment ? (119.) 15. What is the difference between an appositive noun and a 
predicate noun? 16. Between a subjective and an objective predicate noun ? 
17. In what are they alike ? 18. How many classes of objects are there ? 19. 
How may the direct object be found? (188.) 20. The indirect object ? (142, 
148.) 21. What is the difference between a noun used absolutely and one 
used independently ? 22. Why should not possessive nouns and pronouns be 
called acijeotive elements ? 

23. How may adjectives be used in sentences ? (159, 160, 164, 167, 170.) 
24. What is the difibrence between a subjective and an objective predicate ad- 
jective? 25. In what are they alike? 26. How do predicate nouns and 
predicate ac^ectives differ ? 27. In what are they alike ? 
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28. How may adverba be tised? (178, 174, 177.) 29. Verbals? (180, 182, 
184.) 80. Co->ordiiiate coxijanctioiiB ? (186, 188.) 81. Frepositiona I (190.) 
82. What parts of speech may be used to mtaroduce clauses ? (197.) 88. How 
may clauses be used ? (203, 205, 207.) 84. How many essential elements has 
an unabridged clause I (209.) 85. An abridged clause ! (210.) 

Part III. — Position of the Parts of Speech. 

1. What is meant by the natural position of words ? (p. 61.) 2. When 
are words siud to be transposed? (p. 61.) 8. Why are words transposed? 
(p. 61.) 4. What is the natural position of the subject in declarative sen- 
tences ? (216.) 5. In interrogative sentences ? (217.) 6. In imperative sen- 
tences ? (218.) 7. When may the subject be transposed ? (218 ft.) 8. What is 
the natural position of a possessive noun or pronoun ? (219.) 9. An appositive 
noun? (220.) 10. The complement of a verb? (221.) 11. A predicate noun 
or pronoun ? (222.) 12. Direct objects ? (228.) 18. Indirect objects ? (228.) 
14. Adverbial objects ? (224, 225.) 15. When does the object of a preposition 
precede it? (226 a.) 16. When a verb has two objects, in what order are they 
usually placed? (227.) 17. Thiee? (227.) 18. Which should be mentioned 
first, tiie speaker or the person spoken to ? (228.) 

19. What is the natural x>osltion of adjectives ? (282.) 20. Of adjectives 
that express number? (238.) 21. How are adjectives of unequal rank ar- 
ranged? (2J8 a.) 22. Adjectives of equal rank? (288 5.) 28. When may 
adjecdves be transposed ? (233 e.) 24. What is the rule for the pasition of 
adverbs ? (237.) 25. What is the place of adverbs that modify verbs ? (238.) 
26. Of there^ the adverb of position ? (239.) 27. Of adverbs that modify ad- 
jectives and adverbs ? (241.) 28. Of adverbs of emphasis ? (242.) 29. Of 
^e adverb only t (242 a.) 

80. What is the usual place of verbals ? (247-249.) 81. Of prepositions? 
(250.) 82. When the object of a preposition is a relative pronoun, where is the 
preposition placed? (251.) 88. Where are co-ordinate coi^unctions usually 
placed? (252.) 84. Subordinate conjunctives? (258.) 85. How should the 
parts of a sentence contuning both — and be arranged ? (254.) 86. What other 
groups of words require the same arrangement ? (254.) 

87. Where should phrases and clauses used as nouns be placed ? (256.) 
88. Phrases and clauses used as acyectives ? (257.) 89. Phrases and clauses 
used as adverbs? (258.) 40. What is the general rule for the position of 
phrases and clauses ? (259.) 

Part IV. — Classes and Properties of the Parts of 

Speech. 
1. What is a property of a part of speech ? (266.) 2. What is inflection I 
(267.) 8. How may parts of speech be inflected ? (268.) 4. What parts of 
speech are inflected? (268 a.) 5. What is the inflection of nouns called? 
(268a.) 6. Of pronouns? (268 a.) 7. Of verbs? (268a.) 8. Of verbals! 
(268 &.) 9. Of a4jectives? (268 a.) 10. Of adverbs? (268 a.) 11. What 
parts of speech are not inflected ? (268 &.) 12. How can Uie number of prop- 
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eities of a part of speech be told ? 13. What is the difTerence between the 
classes of a part of speech and its properties ? 14. Of what use in grammar 
are the rules for spelling? (269.) 15. What are the rules for final «/ (269, 
1, 2.) 16. Fmal yf (269, 8, 4.) 17. The final consonant? (269, 5, 6.) 18. 
Can you recall any exceptions to these six rules? 

Nouns and Pronouns. 

1. What are sometimes used as nouns? (270 a, h.) 2. What are the chief 
classes of nouns? (271.) 8. What is a proper noun? (272.) 4. Aoonmion 
noun ? (278.) 5. When does a proper noun become a common noun ? (274 a.) 
6. When docs a common noun become a proper noun ? (274 h.) 7. What is a 
collective noun ? (274 d,) 8. An abstract noun? (274 e.) 

9. For what may pronouns be used ? (276, 276 a.) 10. What is meant by 
the antecedent of a pronoun ? (277.) 11. How are pronouns classed ? (278.) 
12. What is a personal pronoun? (279.) 18. Which are tlie personal pro- 
nouns ? (280.) 14. What is a compound personal pronoun ? (281.) 15. How 
are compound personal pronouns used? (281 a.) 16. How is the pronoun U 
sometimes used ? (281 b.) 17. Explain the use of thou, (281 c.) 18. What 
words are in the old or solenm style? (281 d,) 19. What caution must bo 
observed in using these words? (281 d.) 20. What is an interrogative pro- 
noun? (282.) 21. Which are the interrogative pronouns? (288.) 22. How 
iswAoused? (283 a.) 23. Which f (288 6.) 24. Whatf (283 6.) 25. What 
is the difference between which and whatf (288, note.) 26. Wflkt is a con- 
junctive pronoun? (284.) 27. A relative pronoun? (285.) 28. Which are 
the conjunctive pronouns ? (286.) 29. What is a compound coi^junctive pro- 
noun ? (287.) 80. Which pronouns may be used as ordinary conjunctives and 
as relatives? (288.) 81. As conjunctives only ? (288.) 82. As relatives only ? 
(288.) 88. How does a relative pronoun differ from an ordinary conjunctive 
pronoun? (288, note.) 84. In what arc they alike? (288, note.) 85. How is 
wAoused? (288 o.) 86. The conjunctive which f (288 6.) 87. The relative 
which f (288 6.) 88. The coiy unctive «;^a< / (288 c.) 89. The relative ^o/ / 
(288 d,) 40. When is that preferred to who or which? (288 e,) 41. Who or 
which to tJiat f (288 /.) 42. When may as be called a relative pronoun ? 
(288 A.) 48. J?w</ (288*.) 44. What is an adjective pronoun? (289.) 45. 
Which are the common adjective pronouns ? (290.) 46. How many objects 
are implied when each is used? (290 o.) 47. Either and neither f (290 6.) 
48. How should thie and that be used ? (290 c.) 49. One and other? (290 rf.) 
50. Each other and one another? (290 d.) 51. What is the difference between 
a noun and a pronoun, and in what are tiiey alike ? 

52. What are the properties of nouns and pronouns ? (292.) 53. What is 
gender? (293.) 64. How many genders are there? (294.) 55. How is the 
gender of a noun or a pronoun determined? (295-298.) 56. What do nouns 
andpronounsin the masculine gender sometimes represent? (298 a.) 67. In 
the feminine gender? (298 a.) 58. How is the gender of a collective noun 
determined ? (298 6.) 59. In what gender arc the nouns and pronouns repre- 
senting children and small animals sometimes used? (298 c.) 60. In how 
many genders may the noun chUd be used? (298 d,) 61. What is the gender 
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of personified nouns ? (298 «.) 62. How are words changed to distiuguiftli 
the two sexes? (299.) 63. What nouns and pronouns do not, strictly speak- 
ing, have grammatical gender ? (298, note.) 

64. What is person? (807.) 65. How many persons are there? (808.) 66. 
How is the person of a noun or a pronoun determined ? (809-311.) 67. Why 
are nouns not used in the first person ? (311, note.) 

68. What is number? (318.) 69. How many numbers are there? 70. 
How is the number of a noun or a pronoun determined 2 (815, 81 6. ) 71 . What 
is the general rule for forming the plural number of nouns ? (817.) 72. What 
classes of nouns add eaf (818.) 78. What nouns add tf (819.) 74. How are 
letters, figures, and signs made plural ? (320.) 75. Mention some nouns that 
are said to form their plurals irregularly. (325.) 76. Some nouns that have 
two plurals. (825 a.) 77. Some nouns tiiat have the same form for both num- 
bers. (825 h.) 78. How are proper nouns made plural ? (326.) 79. Complex 
proper nouns ? (826 a.) 80. Compound nouns ? (827.) 81. What nouns are 
used in the singular number only ? (827 d,) 82. Mention some nouns used in 
the plural number only. (327 e.) 83. How may collective nouns be used? 
(827/.) 84. Mention some foreign nouns that have two plural forms. (827 g.) 
85. Some that retain their original plural forms. (827 A.) 86. What pronouns 
have irregular plural forms ? (828.) 87. What is the number of you^ your^ 
wadi yours f (828 a.) 88. What classes of pronouns have the same form for 
both numbers ? (328 h,) 89. How are adjective pronouns made plural ? (828 e,) 
90. Why do nouns and pronouns have only two numbers ? 

91. What is case? (329.) 92. How many coses are there? (880.) 98. In 
how many ways may nouns and pronouns in the nominative case be used ? 
(381, 832, 334.) 94. In what ways may a noun or a pronoun be used inde- 
pendently ? (888.) 95. Absolutely ? (835.) 96. Repeat the rules for the nomi- 
native case. (881, 882, 384.) 97. When is a noun or a pronoun in the possess- 
ive case? (338.) 98. What does the term "possessive" include? (838 a.) 
99. How is the possessive case of singular nouns formed? (839.) 100. Of 
plural nouns? (840.) 101. Of compound nouns? (840 a.) 102, Of two or 
more nouns denoting common possession ? (840 h,) 108. Where should the 
possessive sign be placed? (840 c.) 104. What pronouns have irregular pos- 
sessive forms ? (341.) 105. No possessive forms ? (341 a.) 106. Two possess- 
ive forms ? (341 h,) 107. Bepeat the rule for the possessive case. (888.) 
The special rule. (888 h,) 108. What pronouns have distinct objective forms ? 
(847.) 109. In how many ways may nouns and pronouns in the objective 
cose be used? (348, 849, 350, 851.) 110. What are cognate objects? (348 a.) 
111. Bepeat the rules for the objective case. (848, 849, 850, 851.) The special 
rules. (332 a, 848 h.) 112. When is a noun or a pronoun in predication with 
another? (354, 1.) 118. In apposition? (854, 2.) 114. How is the case of 
predicate and appositive nouns determined? (355, 856.) 115. Bepeat the 
rules for predication and apposition. (355, 856.) 116. The special rules. 
(856 a, h,) 117. What is the rule for the agreement of a pronoun with its ante- 
cedent? (859.) 118. The special rule? (859 a.) 119. What is declension? 
(361.) 120. What is the rule for subordinate conjunctives? (871.) 121. The 
special rule ? (371 a.) 122. What is parsing? (878.) 
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Verbs. 

1. What fonns of the verb are called its principal parts ? (38B.) 2. What 
do these forms represent? (888.) 8. Why are they called princlxMil parts? 
(888, note.) 4. How are verbs classed, according to their form ? (884.) 5. 
What is a 'regular verb ? (885.) 6. An irregular verb ? (886.) 7. A redun- 
dant verb? (886 a.) 8. A defective verb? (386 h,) 9. Why is not a list of 
regular verbs given in text-books on grammar ? 10. How are verbs classed, as 
related to subjects? (889.) 11. Define each class. (890, 891.) 12. How ib 
each class used ? (891 a, h.) 18. How are verbs classed, as related to objects ! 
(898.) 14. Define each class. (894, 895.) 15. Are the verbs titudyy ttrike^ 
run, and march transitive or intransitive ? (895 a, b,) 

16. What are the properties of verbs ? (897.) 17. Which are the auxiliary 
verbs? (398.) 18. Why are they so called? (898.) 19. What are the varia- 
tions of bef (898, note.) 20. What is voice? (899.) 21. How many voices 
are there? (400.) 22. How is the voice of a verb determined? (401, 402.) 
28. Why do not intransitive verbs have voice? (402, note.) 24. What be- 
comes the subject of the verb in the passive voice? (403.) 25. Of what does 
the passive- voice form consist ? (404.) 26. What are the tests for the passive 
voice ? (404, note.) 27. For what is the passive voice chiefly used ? (404 b.) 
28. Which is made the subject of the passive verb, the direct or the indirect 
object ? (404 d, e,) 29. What is the verb in ** He was sent for" ? (404 /.) 

80. What is mood? (407.) 81. How many moods are there? (408.) 82. 
Which belong to flnite verbs ? (409.) 83. Which to non-finite verbs ? (409.) 
84. How is the mood of a finite verb determined? (410-416.) 85. Which 
moods maybe used interrogatively? (411, 415.) 86. What is the differenoo 
between the indicative and the subjunctive mood? 87. What conjunctiona 
generally precede the subjunctive mood ? (412 c) 88. In what person is the 
subject of a verb in the imperative mood ? (417, 417 b,) 89. How is the mood 
of a non-finite verb determined ? (418, 419.) 40. What may be called the 
sign of the infinitive mood ? (418 a.) 41. When is it not used ? (418 b.) 42. 
Of what is a verb in the infinitive mood the predicate ? (418 c.) 48. The 
participial mood? (419 a, b.) 

44. What is tense ? (422.) 45. How many tenses are there ? (428.) 46. 
What tenses may be expressed by a single word? (424.) 47. What is the 
sign of the present-perfect tense? (425.) 48. The past-perfect? (425.) 49. 
The future? (426.) 50. The future-perfect? (426, 425.) 51. How is the 
tense of a verb determined? (427-482.) 52. In what tense should general 
truths be expressed? (488, 1.) 58. What tenses has each mood? (484, 485.) 
54. What are the forms of a tense ? (488 a,) 55. How is the fonn of a tense 
determined? (488^.) 

56. What are the person and number of a finite verb ? (439.) 57. What 
verbs have the same form in the plural number as in the first person singular? 
(489 a.) 58. In the second person singular as in the first? (489 b.) 59. In 
the old style, what does the verb end with ? (489 e.) 60. Why do non-finite 
verbs have no person and number? (489 e, note.) 61. Bepeat the rules for 
verbs. C440a 441.) 62. The spedal roles. (440 ct-d,) 68. What are the rules 
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for tho use of %haU and wiUf (444, 446.) 64. Should and would f (446.) 
65. Whatiscoigugationt (447.) 66. Synopsifl? (447 a.) 

Adjectives. 

1. Into what chief classes ate acfjectiyes divided? (459.) 2. Befine each 
class. (460, 461.) 8. Mention and define the smaller classes of deeoriptiYe 
ac^ectiyes. (462.) 4. Of definitive adjectives. (468.) 5. Which are the in- 
terrogative adjectives I (464.) 6. The corjunctive adjectives I (464.) 7. What 
is the difference between an adjective pronoun and a pronominal a4jective ? 
8. When should the adjective the be used ? (464 a, h.) 9. A or an t (464 e-f.) 
10. What is the difference in the use of a and ant (464 d,) 11. When are 
th» and a or an omitted ? (464 1.) 

12. What is comparison ? (466.) 18. How many degrees of comparison are 
there? (467.) 14. Howisthedegreeof comparison of an adjective determined? 
(468-470.) 15. How many objects are compared when the comparative degree 
is used? (469a.) 16. Tho superlative degree? (470 a.) 17. When should 
cither be used after thanf (469 5.) 18. What acQectives are not compared? 
(470 d,) 19. How is the positive degree sometimes diminished? (470/.) 20. 
How is the comparative degree regularly formed ? (471.) 21. The superlative ? 
(472.) 22. When do we add erande«^/ (478.) 28. iTortf and motif (474.) 
24. XeM and Uaxif (475.) 25. How are compound ac^ectives compared? 
(475 a.) 26. Mention some adjectives that are compared irregularly. (476.) 

27. What is meant by the number of an adjective? (478.) 28. What ad- 
jectives have number? (479.) 29. Repeat the rule of construction for acy*eo- 
tlves. (480.) 80. The special rule. (480 a.) 

Adverbs. 

1. When do adverbs become verbs ? (484 &.) 2. What words may be used 
^ther as acyectives or as adverbs ? (484 «.) 8. How can we tell when lihe is 
an ac(jective or an adverb ? (484 «, note. ) 4. What are phrase-adverbs ? (484 <f. ) 
5. When should an adverb be used, and when an adjective? (485, 1.) 6. 
Should two negative words be used ? (485, 8, 4.) 7. When should 09—00 be 
used, and when 90 — ant (485, 5.) 8. When should uihen and vohere not bo 
used? (485,7.) 9. Into what classes are adverbs divided? (487.) 10. How 
is the class to which an adverb belongs detetmined ? (487, 488.) 11. Which 
words may be used as interrogative adverbs ? (488, 1.) 12. As coigunctive 
adverbs? (488, 2.) 18. How many degrees of comparison have adverbs? 
(490.) 14. How are adverbs compared ? (491, 492.) 15. Mention some ad- 
verbs that are irregularly compared. (498.) 16. Bepeat the rule of construc- 
tion for adverbs. (495.) 17. The special rules. (495 0-0.) 

Verbals. 

1. How are verbals classed, according to their form ? (500.) 2. What is a 
regular verbal ? (501.) 8. An irregular verbal ? (502.) 4. How are verbals 
classed with reference to preceding nouns and pronouns ? (504.) 5. What is 
a definite verbal? (605.) 6. An indefinite verbal ? (506.) 7. How are verbals 
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classed, as related to objects? (508.) 8. What is a transitlYe verbal? (509.) 
9. An intransitive verbal? (510.) 

10. What are the properties of verbals ? (612.) 11. How many voices have 
transitive verbals ? (513.) 12. How is the voice of a verbal determined ? (514, 
515.) 18. What does a definite verbal in the active voice show ? (515 a.) 14. 
In the passive voice ? (515 h.) 15. Are all transitive verbals definite ? 16. Of 
what does the passive-voice form of a verbal consist ? (515 c) 

17. How many forms have verbals ? (517.) 18. Of what does a verbal in 
the infinitive form consist ? (518.) 19. In the participial form ? (519.) 

20. How many tenses have verbals? (522.) 21. How is the tense of a 
verbal determined ? (523-525.) 22. Why should not words expressing desire, 
expectation, etc., be followed by the perfect infinitive ? (525 a.) 

28. What properties has a verbal used as a noun ? (529.) 24. What is the 
difference between a participial noun and a participle used as a noun ? (529 a.) 

25. Between an infinitive and a participial verbal used as a noun ? (529 h.) 

26. How may verbals used as acyectives be construed? (530.) 27. Verbals 
used as adverbs ? (531.) 28. Bepeat the special rule for verbals. (582 a.) 

Prepositions and Conjunctions. 

1. Define the preposition as a relation-word. (537, note.) 2. How does 
this definition differ from the first? 3. What relations are shown by the 
preposition? (537, note.) 4. What may the object of a preposition be? (538 a.) 
5. Quote a sentence in which two or more objects are governed by the same 
preposition. (539.) 6. One in which two or more prepositions have the same 
object, (539.) 7. When a word usually a preposition has no word to govern, 
what does it become ? (540.) 8. Mention some common prepositions. (543.) 
9. Bepeat the rule for prepositions. (544.) 10. The special rule. (544 a.) 

1. What is the difference between a co-ordinate and a subordinate conjunc- 
tion? 2. Mention some of the principal co-ordinate cozgunctions. (552.) 8. 
Subordinate conjunctions. (553.) 4. What are correlatives ? (556.) 6. What 
may the antecedent term be? (557.) 6. The subsequent term? (558.) 7. 
Mention the principal correlatives. (558 a.) 8. Bepeat the rules for conjunc- 
tions. (559, 560.) 9. The special rules. (559 a, ft, 560 a, h.) 

Responsives and Interjections. 

1. How are responsives classed? (565.) 2. Define each class. (666,567.) 
8. Bepeat the rule for responsives. (568.) 

1. How are inteijections classed? (571.) 2. Mention some inteijections 
of the leading classes. (571.) 8. What words sometimes become inteijec- 
tions? (571 a.) 4. To what part of speech do imitative words generally be- 
long? (571 ft.) 5. Words used in speaking to inferior animals ? (571 ft.) 6, 
Bepeat the rule for inteijections. (572.) 
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ELEMENTS OF C0MP08ITI0K 



INTB on UCTIOK. 

1. Compodtion is the art of expressing thonght by 
means of words combined in sentences. 

To THS TsAonsB. — See Appendix, p. 268, Sug. 18. 

Exercises like the following should precede the lessons in composition 
given in this work : 

1. ConveraaHon-Uttons, These lessons should be (1) on topics with which 
pupils are famiUar, and (2) on topics with which they maj become fiunilior 
by observation or reading. 

2. Copying exercises. Pupils may be required (1) to copy part of their 
reading-lesson, geography-lesson, etc., and (2) to copy from cUctation. 

8. Oral and written descriptions offamiUar objects and pictures, 

4. Exerciaes in committing and reciting beautiful extracts, poems, etc. 
These exercises should be continued through the entire course. 

Written recitations are an important part of a course in composition, and 
should not be omitted. 

In the "Iktboduotion" the following subjects are briefly considered: 
L Capital Letters ; 2. Ihtnetuation ; S, Use of Words; 4. Use o/ Sentences ; 
5. Figures of Speech, 



CAPITAL LETTERS. 

2. The following words should begin with capital 
letters: 

1. The first word of a sentence. 

2. The first word of a line of poetry. 

3. The first word of a direct quotation. (7, 6.) 
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4. Karnes representing the Deity. 

Examples.—" Trust in Providence:^ " Thou Oreat First Cause.*' 

And also, the Ifesriah, the San of God, the Saviour, the Ebljf Trinity , etc 
Pronouns representing the Deity are generally capitalized, when used in 

direct address without an antecedent ; as, *^ O Thou that heareat the moum- 

er's prayer,^' etc. But see the Holy Bible, 

5. Particular names, and words derived from them. 

Examples. — John Smith, France, Augustan, French. 

"We write " The Red River ^"^ because both words are needed to form the 
name, and *^ The Ohio river^^ because the word river is not part of the name. 

6. Titles, and abbreviations of particular names and 
titles. 

Example. — Prof, Jos, W. West, A. M. 

Titles like rir, madam, your honor, etc., are usuallj not capitalized. 

7. The names of things regarded as persons. 

Example. — " Out of the bosom of the JdtV." 

8. The names of the months and of the days of the 
week. 

9. The important words in a heading. 

Example.— "A song entitled * The Last Rose of Summer.' " 

10. "Words of special importance. 

Example. — " The Centennial Exhibition." 

The names of religious sects and political parties should usually b^g^ 
with capitals. 

11. The pronoun / and the interjection should be 
written with capitals. 

EXERCISES. 

3. Explain the use of the capitals in your geography- 
lesson. In your reading-lesson. 

4. Copy the following sentencei^ using capitals where 
necessary : 

1. god might have made the earth bring forth enough for great 
and small, the oak-tree and the cedar-tree, without a flower at 



I 
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all.^ — rmryhomtt. 2. carlyle wrote a work entitled ^^the french 
revelation.^' 8. do you think any one should begin a letter by 
saying, " i take my pen in hand to let you know that i am well '' ? 
1. A four-line stanza. 



PUNCTUATION. 

6. Functaatioii is the art of diyiding written composi- 
tion by means of marks, or points. 

" Ponctaation is based npon grammatical analysis."— Tf^^toJfctf. " Tlie pupote 
of every point is to indicate to the eye the constmction of the sentence in wliich it 
occurs."—^. S. Hill. 

6. The Principal Points used are the commas the eemi- 
colon, the colon, the period, the interrogation-point, the 
exclamationrpoint, the daah, marks of pa/tenthesis, hraclcr 
ets, and qicotationrmarks. 



The Comma {,). 
7. The Comma is nsed — 

1. Between every two words or phrases of a series of 
more than two in the same constraction. 

Examples. — ^**Carlyle's translations of GFoethe's works are power- 
ful, accurate, and graceful,^* " GK)d's spirit is in us, a/round vs, and 
above U8." 

2. Between two words or phrases of equal rank, when 
the conjunction is omitted. 

Example. — ^ Sober, irutuetrious men are needed." 

3. To set off appositive nonns and adjectire danses 
that are explanatory, but not restrictive. 

Examples.—" John Bunyan, an illiterate tinker, wrote * Pilgrim's 
Progress,' the great allegory" " (Jeoffrey Chaucer, toTio is called the 
father of English poetry, died in the last year of the fourteenth century." 

4. To set ofiE transposed phrases and clauses. 
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Examples. — ^^ Since the time of Chxmcer^ there have been only two 
poets who at all resemble him." — Lcmder, "If Swiff 8 life was ths 
most wretched, I think Addison's was one of the most enyiable." 

5. To set off interposed words, plirases, and clauses. 

Examples. — " It was, indeed, of no avail," " The dervise, in the 
Arabian tale, did not hesitate to abandon his comrade." "And so, as 
Tiny Tim observed, * God bless us, every one I ' " 

6. To set oflE short quotations informally introduced. 
Example. — " "Who said, * Let us have peace ' J? " 

7. To set off independent elements. 
Example.—" Fly, brother, fly I " 

8. Frequently, to mark the ellipsis of a word. 

Examples. — " Burke was a statesman ; Cowper, a poet." " Tickets, 
fifty cents." 

9. Sometimes, at the end of a long subject. 

Example. — " The Convention which assembled at Paris in 1792, 
decreed that royalty was abolished in France." 

10. Sometimes, between the members of a compound 
sentence that are not subdivided by commas. 

Example. — " We love Bums, and we pity him." — Carlyle, 

11. When necessary to prevent ambiguity. 

What does the adverb modify in ** He who breaks his promises fluently 
loses the confidence of his friends'' ? 

EXERCISES. 

8. Copy ten sentences, to illustrate the first ten rules far 
f^ comma. 

9. Supply omitted commas: 

1. Macatday is learned vivacious and elegant ; Sydney Smith 
vigorous and witty. — Underwood. 2. Morally the general superior- 
ity of women over men is I think unquestionable. 
8. Between the dark and the daylight 

When night is beginning to lower 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations 
That is known as the children's hour. — LonqfeUUmo. 
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The Semicolon (/)• 
la The Semicolon is used — 

1. Between the members of a compound sentence that 
are subdivided bj commas. 

Example.—" He did it all, and infinitely more; and to Tiny Tim, 
who did not die, he was a second father." — Dickens. 

2. Between members that are loosely connected. 

Example.—" I '11 answer him by law ; I '11 not budge an inch,"— >SAaA?. 

3. Before asy viz.j namely, etc., when they introduce 
examples or illustrations. 

EXERCISES. 

11. Copy two sentences that illustrate the first rule. 

12. Functnate: 

1. It was now Miss Gilbert^s office to engage the audience and 
her little troop of infantry was put through its evolutions and ex- 
ercises, to the astonishment and delight of all beholders. — HoUcmd. 
2. In 1848, Donald G. Mitchell visited Europe for the second time 
and on his return he published *' The Battle Summer." 

The Colon (:)• 

13. The Colon is used — 

1. Before an enumeration, or a quotation introduced 
by " as follows," or an equivalent expression. 

Example. — " The following persons were elected ; President, John 
Doe ; Vice-President, Richard Roe." 

2. Sometimes, to separate the members of a compound 
sentence that are subdivided by semicolons. 

EXERCISE. 

14. Punctuate: 

The Chair makes the following appointments Orator Edward 
Brooks Essayist Florence Dean. 
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The JPeriod(.}. 

16. The Period is used — 

1. After declaratiTe and imperatiye sentences. 

Examples.—" Truth is mighty." " Let there be light** 

2. After abbreviations, headings, Arabic figures used 
to number paragraphs, etc. (2, 6.) 

EXERCISES. 

16. Copy examples to illvstrate the foregoing rules. 

17. Pnnotnate: 

1 Soldiers fight 2 Rev F L Harding 8 Chap zi 4 I go but 
I return 6 Come boys 

The Interrogation''JPoint (f )• 

18. The Interrogation-Foint is used after questions. 

Examples.— " Who won the battle of Fredericksburg!" "*My 
lather ! must I stay f ' shouted he." 

EXERCISES. 

19. Copy two sentences that illvstrate this rule. 
2a Punctuate: 

1. What is truth 2. Pilate asked « What is truth " 8. " What 
is truth " Pilate asked. 4. Who asked " What is truth " 5. Where 
is my wife Elizabeth 

The Exclamation'Toint (/)• 

21. The Exdamation-Point is used after expressions 
that denote strong emotion. 

Examples. — " How time flies ! " " Alas, poor Yorick I " 

The inteijection is called the vocative 0^ and is not directly foUowed. 
by any point ; as, ^* stay ! " The inteijection oh is called the emotional oA, 
and is followed by an exclamation- point or a comma ; as, *' Oh, how lovely 1 " 
"Oh! I am ruined." 
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The Bash (— ). 

22. The Daah is used — 

1. Sometimes, to set off a parenthetical expression. 

Example. — ^ I ought to pFesume — ^and it costs me nothing to do 
so— that he abundantly deserves the esteem," etc. — Burke, 

2. To denote a sudden change of thought. 

Example. — ^** * Bring me the ' — ^but he suddenly disappeared." 

3. At the end of a line, to show that the sense is not 
complete. (22.) 

4. At the end of a quotation, before the name of the 
author. (22, 1.) 

Marks of Parenthesis ( )• 

23. Harks of Parenthesis are used to inclose a remark 
or explanation that has no essential connection with the 
rest of the sentence. 

Example. — ** Know, then, this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below." — Bope, 

Brackets [ ]• 

24. Brackets are used to inclose a remark or correction 
made by some one not the author. 

Examples.—" The chairman of the committee [Mr, Smith] present- 
ed the bilL" " The wages of sin is [are] death." 

Quatation-Marks {*^ **). 

26. Quotation-Harks are used to inclose quoted expres- 
sions. 

Examples.— Did Galileo say, " Nevertheless it does move " f " Now," 
he said, " is your time." 

A quotation within a quotation in dovbU marks is inclosed in tingle maris, 
and viee versa; as, ** The teacher asked, * Did Galileo say, ^^ Nevertheless it 
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does move"?'" "' Dickens's " Old Curiosity Shop," * said he, *is very 
inteiesting.' " 

EXERCISES. 

26. Copy sentences that iUvstrate the use of exclamation- 
points^ marks of parenthesu, and qnotation-marki. 

27. Fimctnate: 

1 Who wrote The Present Crisis 2 The lady asked Who wrote 
The Present Crisis 3 By whom asked the lady was The Present 
Crisis written 4 The lady asked by whom The Present Criais was 
written 

5 I claim you old friend yawned the arm-chair 
This comer you know is your seat Lowell 

28. Explain the points used in your reading-lesson. 
Your geography-lesson. Your history-lesson. 

Other Marks. 

29. The Hyphen ( - ) is used to join the parts of many com- 
poimd words. It is also placed at the end of a line when part of 
a word is taken to the next line. 

30. The Caret ( a ) is used in writing, to show where words or 
letters are to be inserted. 

31. The Star(*), Dagg^er(t), Double-Dagger (|), etc., are 
used as marks of reference. 

32. Emphatic toorda are sometimes imderscored. 

33. In manuscripts, a line drawn imder a word indicates itaUes; 
two lines, small capitals ; three lines, CAPITALS. 



USE OF WORDS. 
Bules for Selecting Words. 

34. Li the selection of wordsj the following rules 
should be observed : 

1. Use words in their proper sense. 

When you are in doubt about the meaning of a word, look for it in the 
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dictionary. Bead the sentence given in the dictionary to illustrate its use, as 
well as the definition. Do not attempt to use a word the meaning of which 
you do not know. 

Words frequently Misused. 

AbOTe, for more than; as, ^ Above a hundred." ("The dbow 
words " should probably be " The foregoing words.") 

Accord, for grant ; as, " He a^ccorded me the privilege," 

Aggrayate, for provoke or irritate. 

Alone, for only ; as, " By man alone,'^ 

Allow, for my, assert, or intend. 

Animal, for brute. 

Any, for at all; as, " He was not hurt any." 

Apt, for likely or liable ; as, " It will be apt to rain." 

Awful or awfully, for exceedingly, very ; awful, for ugly, dis- 
agreeable, etc ; as, " It is awfully hard." " His conduct was awfuV^ 

Back, for a^o ; as, " Some time back'^ 

Bad, for ill or sick. 

Balance, for rest or remainder; as, " The balance of the night," 

Bound, for determined. 

Couple, for ttco ; as, " I have a couple of dollars." 

Eyery, as in " every praise." 

Except or without, for u/nless; as, " I will not go, except you go." 

Expect, for suppose or think ; as, " I expect it rained last night." 

Female, for ufoman. 

Get, for have, (Get implies exertion.) 

Grow, for become ; as, " It grows smaller every day." 

Locate, for place. 

Partially, for partly. 

Plenty, for plentiful. 

Quantity, for number. 

Recollect, for remember. (When we do not remember, we try to 
recollect.) 

Remit, for send ; as, ^^ Remit the money." 

Some, for somewhat ; as, " He is sows better." 

Tell apart, for distinguish; as, " I could not tell them apart.** 

Tough, for h>ard, severe; as, " A tough problem." " A tough winter." 

Try, for make ; as, " Try the experiment." 

2. In ordinary speaking and writing, give persons and 
things their plain names. 

When you can choose between a lonpr word and a short one, always take 
the short word. Which shall we say—*' We went h^ome," or ** Wo proceeded 
10 
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to our residence '' ? *' He was thanked,'' or ^^ He was the recipient of grate- 
ful acknowledgments " ? 

Concrete terms produce more vivid impressions than abstract ones. 

3. In choosing between words that have nearly the 
same meaning, select the jittest word. 

Words that have the same or nearly the same meaning, are called tyno- 
nymt. Usually, synonyms have the same general meaning, with shades of 
difference ; as, antwer and r^p^y, robber and thitf. 

Be espedally careflil in the choice of adjectives. Do not speak of a 
"nice" beefsteak, a "nice" morning, a "nice" companion, etc. Do not 
call Niagara Falls " lovely," or " pretty." Bemember that a spider is not 
the " awfullest creature you have ever seen." 

4. Avoid expressions not in good use. Among these 
are — 

After a bit, a long mile, another one, both alike, by good rights, 
clear out (for go away), crouched up (for praised), done up hroum, 
flustrated, for good and aXl, have got to go, never let on, noways, head 
over heels, off of (for off), says I, thinks I, etc. 

To this list may also be added slang words and phrases, "words" that 
are not words, tautological expressions, obsolete words, etc. (See 5, 6, 7.) 

5. Do not use slang words or phrases. 

Slang phrases are vulgar. It is said by some that an idea or a thought is 
sometimes better expressed by a slang phrase than in any other way. K this 
is true, it is probable that the idea or thought should be left unexpressed. 

6. Do not use " words " that are not words. 

A word must be in good general use beft>re we are allowed to employ it in 
composition. 

Among the "words" we should not use are ain^t, anywheres, JirsUy, 
heigMh, illy, rumpus, specs, unbeknown, etc. 

Y. Avoid tautological and redunda/nt expressions. 

Tautologies : False misrepresentations, frosty rime, funeral obse- 
quies, leafy foliage, new beginner, sylvan wood, et<}. 

Redundancies : " I have got a cold." " He looks at it with an eye 
of contempt." " I have no leisure at my comma/nd" 

8. Do not use new combinations of words. 

Avoid such expressions as "a go-aa-you-please race"; "a buy-goods- 
when-yovi-noe^-thepa rule"; "the never-too-often-to-be-rcpcated reason," 
etic. 
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9. Do not use obsolete words. 

10. As a rule, avoid foreign words and phrases. 

Which shall -we say — ^^ This is a propos^^"* or " This is appropriate'* ? 
" Keep this inter nos^^'* or ** Keep this between ourselves " I 

EXERCISES. 

36. Use simple expressions far— 

1. She retired to her downy couch. 2. He expired in indigent 
circumstances. 8. An elevated apartment. 4. Phannaceutical 
chemist. 5. They proceeded to the sanctuary. 

36. Correct the following errors : 

1. Look back for one short moment into the past that has gone 
and left us. 2. She has a nice smile. 8. A drink of cool water is 
nice on a hot, midsummer day. 4. He stood speechless in our 
midst without uttering a soimd. 6. He don^t enthuse his audi- 
ence a bit. 

37. Fill the blanks tmth words from the following list : 

Bravery, courage ; conduct, behavior ; petition, request ; to 
bury, to inter ; to clothe, to dress ; healthy, healthful, wholesome. 

1. She is . 2. The climate is . 8. The food is . 

4. The air is . 5. The king received their . 6. All na- 
ture is in beauty. 7. They in the height of fashion. 

8. Savages are in skins. 9. The soldiers gallantly. 

10, The of Charles I was dignified. 11. The man of 

faces danger calmly. 12. men are sometimes rash. 18. He 

his face in his hands. 14. General Meade was with 

imposing ceremonies. 15. The poor animal was . 

38. The following foreign eocpressions are among those 
in frequent use. Can you find English equivalents for 
them f {See dictionary,) 

French Terms : Billet-doux, boudoir, coup d ^itat, esprit de corps, 
protegS, tete-d-tite. 

Latin Terms: Ad libitum, ad valorem, alias, alma mater, bona 
fide, contra, et cetera, exempli gratia (contracted e, g.), ex officio, 
ibidem (con. ibid,), idem (con. id.), id est (con, i. e,), ignis fatuus, in 
statu quo, nota bene (N, B,), per se, pro and con, pro tempore, sine die, 
verbatim, versus, via, viz,, v^ice, vice-vsrsa. 
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39. Words Combined 'with Prepositions. 

(Fob Refebence.) 



Accept, with or without of. 

Access to. 

Accommodate one thing to another; 

• a person m^A a thing. 

Accompanied 6y, toUh. 

Accuse of (not with). 

Acquit of. 

Adapted to, sometimes ^<»r. 

Admission to (access), tnto (entrance). 

Admit to, into, of.^ 

Advantage of over. 

Agree with (a person), among (our- 
selves), to (atnin^), vpon (a thing), 
in (doing somethmg). 

Amuse tDuh, at, in. 

Angry toiih (a person), ai (a thing). 

Anxious ^or, about, sometimes on. 

Appropriate to. 

Approve, with or without of. 

Arrive ai, in, from. 

Ask of (a person), for, sometimes 
after (a person or thing). 

Attend to (listen), vpon ^wait). 

Bestow on or vjMn. 

Call on or upon (a person), /or (a per- 
son or thing), at (a house), in (ques- 
tion), qfter (a peison), ^ (a name). 

Care for, about, of 

Charge a crime against or on a x)crson, 
a person with a crime. 

Coincide with. 

Compare ivith (in quality), to (for il- 
lustration). 

Comparison with, between. 

Concur with (a person), in (an opin- 
ion). 

Confide in (a person), (a thing to a 
person). 

Congratulate on or upon. 

Connect unth (an equal), to (a supe- 
rior). 

Contend with (a person), for (an ob- 
ject), against (an obstacle). 

Convert tnto, sometimes to. 

Copy from (a thing), cfter (a person). 

Correspond v^ith, to. 

Covered by, wifh. 

Danger of, sometimes from. 

Deal with, rarely by. 

Defend from, sometimes against. 

Demand of, from. 

Depend on or upon. 

Depjendent on. 

Desire for, of, sometimes after. 

Devolve on or upon. 



Die of, sometimes toith or from (a 
disease), by (an instrument). 

Differ among (ourselves), from (one 
another^, from, sometimes vsUh (in 
opinion^, about, concerning (a ques- 
tion), jrom (in quality). 

Difference with (a person), between 
(two things). 

Direct to, toward. 

Disagree ufith (a person), to (a thing 
proposed). 

Distinguished /br, from, sometimes 
by. 

Enter into, in, on, upon. 

Entertain by (a person), with (a thing). 

Equal to, with. 

Escape from, sometimes out of. 

Familiar to (us), with (a thing). 

Favorite of, wtth. 

Followed V- 

Frighteneda^. 

GIjS of, rarely at. 

Graduate at, from, in. 

Grieve at, for. 

Hatred to, of. 

Impatient with (a person), at (one's 
conduct), of (restndnt), under (af- 
fliction), for (something expected). 

Incorporate into, with. 

Indulge u)ith (one thing), in (a habit). 

Inquire after, about, ooncemtng, for, 
tnto, of. 

Insight *nto. 

Introduce to (a person), into (a place). 

Intrust to (a person), with (a thing). 

Irritated by (a person), by, sometimes 
at (an action). 

Join unth (an equal), to (a superior). 

Killed bu (a person)^ uM> (a thing). 

Listen /or ^methmg to be heuxl), 
to (something heard). 

Love of, for. 

Make of, out of, from, with, /or. 

Married to. 

Mix rcith, in. 

Mortified unth, at. 

Name after, from (not for). 

Necessary to, for. 

Necessity for, of. 

Need of (not /or). 

Objection to. sometimes againat. 

Oblivious of. 

Obtain from, of. 

Occupy loith, by, in. 

Oflended wUh, at, by. 
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Opinion o», dbovt. 
Opportunity * /or, of. 
Opposition to, 
Onginated wUli,^ in. 
Parallel to. with. 
Partake o/.^ 
Partiality to, for. 
. Pity on. 
Possessed of, bt/, with. 
Prefer to, rarely b^ore. 
Prejudice against (not to, for, or in 

favor of). 
Present to. 

Trotsct from, against. 
Punish oy (a person), with (a penalty), 

for (a crime). 
Put into, in. 
Receive of, from. 
Recline upon, on. 
Rely on or upon. 



Remedy for, sometimes against. 

Repine at (what is), /or (what is not). 

Respect for, to. 

Search for, after, out. 

Seized 0?/ (a person), with (illness). 

Sick of, with. 

Situated on (a road), in (a street). 

Smile at (n*equently unfavorably), 

upon, or on (tavoraol^). 
Surprised at, by^ sometunes rcUh, 
Surround by, wtth. 
Sympathize with (a person), in (his 

sorrow). 
Sympathy with, between, sometimes 

for. 
Think of^ about, sometimes on. 
Vexed wtth, at. 

Wait for (await), on or upon (attend). 
Want of, with. 
Yoke with. 



1. This preposition may be omitted. 2. An infinitive may follow this word. 



CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

General JRules. 

40. In the constriiction of sentences^ the following 
rules should be observed : 

1. Do not make your sentences too long. 

To produce the best effect, both long and short sentences should be used. 
The common error of running several independent sentences together should 
be avoided. 

" The aim mast be to convey the greatest quantity of thought with the smallest 
quantity of words."— /8Spen<j»r. 

** Long sentences fatigue the reader's attention."— S/air. 

2. Arrange the parts of each sentence so that it will 
express just what you mean it to express. 

3. See that every sentence is followed by the proper 
punctuation-marh. 

4. Aim at variety of expression. Avoid mannerisms, 
stereotyped ways of expressing thought, etc. 

Variety of expression may be obtained by changing the arrangement of 
the parts of a sentence, by chan^g its structure, by chan^g its phrase* 
ology,etxi. 
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Structure of Sentences Changed. 

41. Sentences may be changed in gtructnre — 

1. By changing the voice of the verb. 

Examples. — " Columbus discovered America." ** America was dis- 
covered by Columbus." (399, etc.) 

2. By using or omitting ity the preparatory pronoun, 

or there^ the adverb of position. 

Examples. — " It is wrong to steal." " To steal is wrong." " There 
was no one here." " No one was here." (281 6, 1 ; 487, 10.) 

EXERCISE. 

42. Change the rtmcture of the following sentences : 

1. By whom was the telephone invented ? 3. Who discovered 
the source of the Nile ? 3. And the wagons and the oxen were 
taken by Moses and given unto the Levites. — See Num. mi, 6. 4. 
To become a good mechanic requires skill and patience. 5. There 
was nothing heard. 

Phraseology of Sentences Changed* 

43. Sentences may be changed in phraseology — 

1. By using words instead of phrases or clauses. 

Examples. — " Wise men act cautiously" for " Men of wiadom act 
mth caution" or " Men who are wise act cautiously." " Wealth ac- 
quired dishonestly," etc., for " Wealth thai is acqtiired dishonestly," etc 

2. By using phrases or clauses instead of words. 

Examples. — " We study that we may improve" for " We study to 
improve" " He acted with promptness" for " He acted promptly" 

3. By using abridged clauses for unabridged clauses, 
and the reverse. 

Examples. — ^^ Shame being lost, all virtue is lost," for "TFAen 
shams is lost, all virtue is lost." " I believe that the earth is round^^ 
for " I believe the earth to he round" 

4. By using synonyms and other equivalent expressions. 
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Examples.—" He is fortunate" for " He is lucky ^ " */ vnll go 
with li&rj he said," for " He said that he would go with her" **Mr. 
/Smith's horses," for " The horses belonging to Mr, Smith," 

5. By denyiDg the contrary. 

Examples. — " He is not dead," for " He is alive." " She is not 
indisposed to help yoji," for " She is disposed to help you," 

6. By recasting the sentence ; as — 

Iron is the most useful metal. 

Iron is more useful than any other metal. 

No other metal is so useful as iron. 

The most useful of all metals is iron. 

No other metal equals iron in usefulness. 

Iron is unequaled in usefulness by any other metal. 

Iron excels all other metals in usefulness. 

Every other metal is less useful than iron, 

EXERCISES. 

44. Use words instead of the italicized phrases and clauses : 

1. At what place shall we stop ? 2. It is wrong that any one 
should steal, 8. Blessings on thee, boy with ha/re feet ! 4. Who is 
like unto Thee f 5. He bought the doll for his little daughter, 

46. Use phrases or clauses instead of the italicized words : 

1. Where shall we stop ? 3. He strives to excel. 8. This is the 
house hiilt by Jack, 4. Barefoot boy, with tanned cheek. 5. Pay 
him the money. 

46. Change the italicized clauses (^, S) : 

1. Spring having come, all nature is clothed in beauty. 2. The 
workmen desired their employer to raise their wages, 8. I know 
that they are h/morable men, 

47. Use equivalent expressions f(yr the italicized elements : 

1. Shorten the statement. 2. Do not attempt to cross the river. 
3. I am ruler of everything I see, 4. The lion is the deserVs king. 
5. The money belonging to him was soon spent. 6. Bring ms the 
book. 7. She gave the sword to him, 

48. Deny the contrary : 

1. He is wise. 2. Only a small part of Arabia is fertile. 8. I 
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am unhappy. 4. I will remain with you. 5. We looked on noth- 
ing we could call our own. 

49. Becast the following sentences^ expressing the same 
thought in as many ways as possible : 

1. London is the largest city in the world. 2. Siberia occupies 
the entire northern part of Asia. 8. Solomon said that the wounds 
of a friend are faithful. 4. Few persons have the courage of their 
convictions. 5. Does any one know what electricity is ? 

Commands Made Less Emphatic* 

60. A Command may be made less emphatic by using 
an interrogative or a declarative sentence instead of an 
imperative sentence. 

Example. — "WiU you come here!" or, "1 desire you to come 
hero," for " Come here." 

EXERCISE. 

61. Use interrogative and declaratiye sentences instead 
of the following imperative sentences : 

1. Study. 2. Try again. 8. Advance. 4. Pay as you go. 
6. " O stay I " * the maiden said. 
1. Change "Ostayl" 

Statements Emphasized* 

62. A Statement may be made mare emphatic — 

1. By using the interrogative or the exclamatory form. 

Example.— "Is not the night dark!" or, "How dark the night 
is I " for « The night is dark." 

2. By denying the contrary. (43, 5.) 

3. By changing the natural order of the words. 

See Part in, p. 61, etc. 

EXERCISE. 

63. Make the following statements more emphatic : 

1. Time flies. 2. It is hot. 3. Diana is great. 4. Her locks 
were yellow. 6. A wise son maketh a glad father. — Prov, jw, $0. 
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Statements Combined. 

64. Two or more separate statements may sometimes 
be combined — 

1. Into a simple sentence. 

Separate Statements, — Jonathan Swift was bom in Dublin. His 
parents were English. He was bom in 1667. 

Combined, — Jonathan Swift was bom in Dublin, of English par- 
ents, in 1667. 

2. Into a complex sentence. 

Separate Statements, — A natural magnet is an iron-ore. It is com- 
posed of iron and oxygen. It is called a loadstone. 

Combined, — A natural magnet, or loadstone, is an iron-ore that is 
composed of iron and oxygen. 

3. Into a com/pound sentence. 

Separate Statements, — A wise son heareth his father's instruction. 
A scomer heareth not rebuke. 

Combined, — A wise son heareth his father's instruction; but a 
scorner heareth not rebuke. 

4. Into a contracted compound sentence. 

Separate Statements, — ^A French frigate captured an American 
schooner. It was afterward captured by an American frigate. The 
French frigate's name was Insurgente ; the American schooner's. Re- 
taliation ; and the American frigate's, Constellation. 

Combined, — ^The French frigate Insurgente captured the American 
schooner Betaliation, and was afterward captured by the American 
frigate Constellation. 

The following exercise is valuable, as affording a means for Becuring 
variety of expression ; but care should be taken not to combine long, inde- 
pendent statements into a single sentence. As a rule, learn to express your 
thoughts clearly in short sentences. 

EXERCISE. 

55. Combine ea>ch group of statements into — 

1. A simple sentence, Babylon was the capital of the Babylo- 
nian Empire. It was situated on the Euphrates. It was situated 
about fifty miles south of Bagdad. 
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2. A Hmple ientence. The Colossus of Rhodes was a statue. It 
was of brass. It was erected in honor of Apollo. 

8. A complex sentence, William Henry Harrison died April 0, 
1841. He became President March 4, 1841. 

4. A complex sentence. The Great Pyramid was built by Cheops. 
Cheops was a king of Egypt. He employed ten thousand men 
twenty years in its erection. 

5. A compound sentence. The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of knowledge. Fools despise wisdom. Fools despise instruc- 
tion. — See Prov, i, 7. 

6. A compound sentence, Pocahontas implored her father to 
save Captain Smith's life. She was the daughter of Powhatan. 
Her prayer was finally granted. 

7. A contracted compound sentence, George Washington was 
unanimously chosen President of the United States. He took the 
oath of office April 80, 1789. 

8. A contracted compound sentence, Venus can sometimes be 
seen in the day-time. It is occasionally so bright after sunset as 
to throw a shadow. 

9. Two sentences, Francis Bacon was bom in London. He was 
bom in 1561. He was an eminent philosopher and jurist. Besides 
his "Essays," his principal works are "On the Advancement of 
Leaming" and the "Novum Organum." The "Essays" are won- 
derful specimens of crystallized thought. Bacon died in 162G. 

10. Three sentences, Charles Dickens was bom at Portsmouth. 
He was bom in 1812. He was an English novelist. He was cele- 
brated. His first sketches were published in the " Monthly Maga- 
zine." They were signed " Boz." His works furnish a large num- 
ber of characters. The characters are sharply drawn. They are 
easily recognized. 

Statements Separated. 

66. A sentence may sometimes be separated into several 

statements. 

Sentence, — The fame of Ben Jonson, who was born in 1574 and 
died in 1637, rests on his dramatic works, in which he is excelled by 
Shakespeare only. 



I 
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Separate Staiements. — Ben Jonson was bom in 1574 and died in 
1637. His fame rests on his dramatic works, in which he is excelled 
by Shakespeare only. 

EXERCISE. 

67. Separate the following sentences into two or more 
statements : 

1. Richard Lovelace was bom in 1618, and was educated at 
Oxford. 

2. The wedge is a movable inclined plane, and it usually has 
the form of a double inclined plane. 

3. Wordsworth^s sister Dora was his constant companion, the 
complement of his nature, and more truly poetical than he. 

4. Nebraska is formed from a part of the Territory of Nebraska, 
and is the seventh State, in the great basin of the Mississippi, ad- 
mitted from the Louisiana purchase. 

5. In 1813, Captain James Lawrence was appointed to the com- 
mand of the United States frigate Chesapeake, then in Boston har- 
bor, and on June 1st, with a raw crew, he put to sea and attacked 
the British frigate Shannon, which was lying just out of the har- 
bor ; but after a short engagement, in which every officer was 
killed or wounded, including Captain Lawrence, who, while dying, 
issued his last heroic order, " Don't give up the ship I " the enemy 
boarded the Chesapeake and hoisted the British flag. 



FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

('* Figures of Speech " may be omitted until review.) 

Remark. — ^Words are sometimes used in a sense that differs from 
that in which they are ordinarily used ; as, " He is like a fox.^^ " He 
is a /oa;." " Gray hairs should be respected." " How many hands do 
you employ 1 " These deviations from the ordinary mode of expres- 
sion are called Figures of Speech. They are used to add beauty or 
strength to a sentence. 

QxjBsnoNB.— TTAerf art figures qf speech f Why are figures of speech 
used f What words might be used instead of " gray hairs " / ^'^ Hands " / 
Instead of **/oj;," in the second example t 

68. A Figure of Speech is a deyiation from the ordinary 
mode of expression. 
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69. Among the commonest figm-es of speech 

1. Simile. A simile is a figure in which one object is 
compared with another not of the same kind. 

Example. — " He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water." 

Similes are Introduced by hie or as, 

2. Hetaphor. A metaj^hor is a figure in which the 
name or some action or quality of one object is applied 
to another that resembles it. 

Examples. — "In peace, thou art the gale of spring." — Oman, 
** The touting state." " Virgin snow." 

3. Hetonymy. A metonymy is a figure in which the 
name of one object is used to represent another object 
that is associated with it. 

The name of the came is sometimes used to represent the ^edt^ and vice 
versa; as, " Read ^Aaifcapearc " [his works]. ^'' Chray hairs [old age] should 
be respected." 

The name of the sign is sometimes used to represent the thing signified; 
08, " Bayonets [soldiers] tliink." 

The name of the container is sometimes used to represent the tJUng con- 
tained; as, " The hettle [the water in the kettle] boils." 

4. Synecdoche. A synecdoche is a figure in which the 
name of a part is used to represent the whole, or the 
name of the whole is used to represent a part. 

Examples. — " Fifty sail [vessels] were in the harbor." " Our hero 
[his hair] was gray." 

Care should be taken (1) to use appropriate figures, (2) not to mix figures, 
and (3) not to join literal and figurative expressions. Are the following sen- 
tences correct ? 

1. Unravel the obscurity. 2. Clinch the thread of thought. 8. It is the 
center and foundation of the system. 

For Personification — a very common figure — see 298 e, 

EXERCISES. 

60. What hinds of figures are found in the foTUn/oing 
sentences % 

1. His spear was like the mast of a ship. 3. The pen is mightier 
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than the sword. 8. She has seen eighteen summers. 4 Thy word 
is a lamp to my feet and a light to my path. 5. Come as the winds 
come. 6. Thirty head of cattle are in the meadow. 7. Address 
the chair. 8. Thou art my rock and my fortress. 9. The day is 
bright with hope. 10. How shallow are his thoughts 1 

61. In the following sentences, change the figurative to 
plain language : 

1. He is in the morning of life. 2. He smokes his pipe. 3. 
The future is a sealed book. 4. They have Moses and the proph- 
ets. 5. Let us not listen to the voice of temptation. 6. The pen 
is mightier than the sword. 7. The snows of eighty winters 
whitened his head. 8. The music was like the memory of joys 
that are past. 9. Metropolisville grew like Jonah^s gourd. 10. 
Ten thousand stars were in the sky. 

62. Use each of the following words both literally and 
figuratively : 

1. Steal.* 2. Sword. 3. Stand. 4. Illuminate. 6. Cover. 
6. Rest. 7. Paint. 8. Fruits. 9. Fly. 10. Sepulchre. 

1. The thief stole the goods. I love to steal awhile away. 



COMPOSITION WRITING. 



SENTENCES. 

To THE Teaches. — See Appendix, p. 263, Sug. 12, 13, and IL See also, 
*^ Suggestions for Composition Classes," p. 264. 

EXERCISES. 

63. Write answers to the following questions. Let each 
answer he a sentence. 

1. What place would you like to visit ? 3. What is the most 
interesting book you have read ? 8. Which holiday do you like 
best ? 4. In which month were you bom ? 5. Is a cat's tongue 
rough or smooth ? 6. How many legs has a fly ? 7. When can 
an owl see best? 8. What is an island? 9. A triangle? 10. 
Where is the Suez Canal ? 
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64. Write a sentence about-' 

1. A gram of com. 2. Potatoes. 8. The root of a plant. 4. 
Glass. 5. Snow. 6. Springs. 7. The sun. 8. Flowers. 9. Steel 
pens. 10. The telephone. 11. Clocks. 12. Andrew Jackson. 
13. Mexico. 14. Washington. 15. The life of a railroad-con- 
ductor. 



PARAGRAPHS. 

Remarks. — Related thoughts are sometimes expressed by a num- 
ber of sentences grouped together into what is called a paragraph. 
In a paragraph, each sentence should express a thought not expressed 
in a preceding sentence, and the thought thus expressed should have 
some relation to the preceding thought. 

A paragraph usually contains two or more sentences, but it may 
consist of a single sentence. 

A composition should be divided into paragraphs, if it treat^s of 
different and disconnected things. 

Questions. — Of lohat does a paragraph consietf How many paragraphs 
are in the foregoing r&marJcsf How many sentences are in the firt^ para- 
graph f In the second f Of how many paragraphs does your reading-lesson 
consist f Where should we begin to torite a new paragraph f 

To TUE Teacher. — Sco Appendix, p. 264, Sug. 15. 

EXERCISES. 

65. Write paragraphs containing two or more sentences 
each, about — 

1. Carpenters. What tools do they use ? What do they make ? 

2. Ice-cream. Do you like it ? Of what is it made ? Where 
do we generally buy it ? 

3. Toothache. Is it painful? What causes it? Can it be 
cured ? If so, how ? 

4. Lead-pencils. Of what are they made ? What are they used 
for ? Could we do without thenj ? 

5. The last book you read. What is its title ? By whom was 
it written ? Is it interesting ? Instructive ? Would you recom- 
mend children to read it ? Why, or why not ? 

66. Write paragraphs of the kind seen in the ^^ local ^^ or 
news columns of newspapers, using the following facta : 
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1. White Elephant. 

Steamer from Siam, with white elephant, arrived at LiverpooL 
Elephant to be taken to London Zoological Gardens. To Paris. To 
America. 

The paragraph may be written as follows : 

White Elephant, The steamer from Slam, with a white elephant on board, 
has arrived at Liverpool. The elephant is to be exhibited at the London 
Zoological Gardens, and afterward taken to Paris. It will be brought to 
Ainerica for exhibition. 

2. House Burned. 

Large dwelling-house in Smithton burned last Thursday evening. 
Furniture burned. Cause of fire unknown. Loss, $8,000. Partly 
covered by insurance, 

3. Lyceum. 

Meeting to be held in Locust Grove school-house next Saturday 
evening. A good programme. An interesting time. All come. 

4. Poultry Show. 

Fifth show of Lancaster County Poultry Society. Opened on 
Thursday in Post-Office Hall. Will continue one week. Large ex- 
hibition. Fine specimens. Incubator in operation. 

5. Child Lost. 

A little girl, Mary Brown, aged five years, wandered away from 
home. Gone several hours. Parents in great distress. Large wood 
near house searched. Foimd at dusk on a pile of leaves asleep. Be- 
joicing, 

67. Write short paragraplis on the following suibjectSy 
first jotting dawn the facts in the manner indicated above : 

1. Barn burned. 2. Railroad accident. 3. Sleighing-party. 
4. Entertainment in church. 6. Sale of property. 



ELEMENTS OF LETTER-WRITING.* 

EXERCISE. 

68. Copy the letters on page 226 : 

* For a full treatment of the subject of letter-writing, see Westlake's " How to 
Write Letters." 
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Leave a narrow marip^ on the left-hand side of the paper. Indent each 
paragraph about the width of the margin. 

Frankfort, May 12, 1808. 
Dear Beitine, 

Thy letters give me joy ; and Mim Betty, who recognizes 

them in the address^ says, " Frau Rath, the postman brings you a 

pleasured* Don% however, he too angry about my son; everything 

must he done in order. The hrown room is newly papered with the 

pattern that you chose; the color hlends peciUiarly weU with the 

morning twilight, which hreaks over the Caiharine-tower and enters 

into my room. Yesterday our toum looked quite holiday-like, in the 

spotless light of the Alha, 

Except this, everything remains as it was. Be in no trouhle about 

the footstool, for Betty suffers no one to sit on it. 

Write much, even if it loere every day. 

Thy affectionate friend, 

Elizabeth Goethe. 



54 Finckney /Street, 

Friday, July 8, 18J^. 

My dear Sir, — Though personally a stra/nger to you, I am about 
to request of you the greatest favor which lean receive from any man. 
I am to he married to Miss Sophia Peahody ; and it is our mutual 
desire that you should perform the ceremont/. Unless it should he 
decidedly a rainy day, a carriage mil call for you at half-past eleven 
o^clock in the forenoon. 



Rev, James F, Clarke, 

Chestnut Street, 



Very respectfully yours, 

Naih, Hawthorne. 



Granite Falls, Min/n., 

16 Sept,, 1885. 
Messrs, D, Appleton & Co,, 

1, S, and 5 Bond St,, N, Y, 

Dear Sirs, 

Will you please send me a price-list of your publications, 
and let me know what discount on the published retail price you give 
to teachers ordering hooks of your house f 

Yours respectfully, 

William White. 



I 
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Stamp. 
2 c, 



Messrs. D, Appleton & Co., 

1, 3, and 5 Bond St, 

New York City, 



Questions. — Where were the foregoing letters torittenf When were they 
written? To whom woe the first letter lorittenf The second f The third f 
By whom was the first letter written f The second t The third t 

With what should letters begin f What should follow the address of the 
writer f Where is the date written f With what should a letter end? 

Bow do letters get to the persons for whom they are intended f Why are 
they put in envelopes f Why must they he stamped? What is the value of 
the stamp placed on an envelope t Where is it put t 

How many paragraphs are in the first letter f In the second f 



Tarts of a Letter. 

69. The Parts of a letter are the heading, the introduc- 
tion, the hody, the condtmon, and the superscription. 

To THE Teaches. — See Appendix, p. 264, Sug. 16. 

The Heading. 

70. The heading contains the post-office address of the 
writer and the date of writing. It nsnally occupies two 
lines. K very short, it may be put on one line ; and if 
very long, it may be put on three lines. 

71. The heading should begin on the first ruled line of note- or 
letter-paper, or about an inch and a half from the top of the x>age. 
Each succeeding line should begin about an inch farther to the 
right than the preceding one. 

EXERCISE. 

72. Arrange the following headings properly. (See 68 
for punctuation.) 
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1. Portland, Oregon, Nov. 8, 1888. 2. 9 East Orange St., 
Pine Hill, Fla., August 11, 1887. 8. This letter is written at 
Wheeling, in West Virginia, on the 29th of June, 1892. 4. April 
1, 1888, Lancaster Co., Pa., Millersville. 6. Yassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Oct. 21, 1887. 

The Introduction. 

73. The Introduotion contains the name and the post- 
office address of the person written to, and the salutation, 
or complimentary address. 

74. Titles of respect and courtesy should be used in the ad- 
dress. Mr. is prefixed to a man^s name ; Messrs, to the names of 
several men ; Miss to an unmarried woman^s name ; Misses to the 
names of several unmarried women ; Mrs, to a married woman^s 
name ; Rev, to a clergyman^s name, and Reo, Mr,j if his Christian 
name is not used ; Dr, to the name of the holder of the degree of 
LL. D., D. D., Ph. D., or M. D. ; Prof,^ sometimes, to the name of 
a person at the head of a department in an advanced institution 
of learning. Esq. is generally placed after a lawyer's name, and 
frequently after other gentlemen's names. 

Members of the Society of Friends do not use titles, as a role. 

Do not misuse titles, particulariy the title Prof, Do not write, Mr, John 
Smith, Esq. When LL, i>., D.D.^ Ph, i>., or M, />., is placed after the 
name, the title Dr. must of course be omitted. 

In addition to the foregoing titles, military titles, and many others, are in 
common use. 

76. The Salutation is the term of politeness or respect with 
which we begin the body of a letter. Strangers may be addressed 
as Dear Sir, Dear Madam, etc. ; friends as My dear Sir, My d^ar 
Madam, Dear Friend, etc, ; and near relatives and other dear 
friends as My dear Wife, My dear Mary, Dearest Canine, etc. 

The salutation generally used in business letters is Dear Sir (or Dear Sirs), 
or Dear Madam (or Ladies). Sir and Madam are very formal. 

The salutation should not be too familiar. It should not contain any 
abbreviations. 

76. The arrangement of the name and address is the same as 
that of the heading. The first part of the name, or the title, should 
begin at the marginal line. In business letters, the name and 
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address are generally written immediately after the heading ; in 
letters of friendship, they should be written last. 

77. The salutation is written on the line below the address (or 
the heading, if the address is written last). It should begin as far 
to the right as the other paragraphs of the letter. 

It may be remarked here that the title Mr., Mrs,, or Miss, is generally 
used before the name when speaking to, as well as of, a person. The title 
Dr. is used (in America) in speaking to a physician. Rev., Hon., and Esq., 
should not be used in speaking to a person. If the much-abused title of Rh>~ 
fesaor is used, be sure that the person to whom it is applied is entitled to it. 

Observe that Rev, and Eon, are adjectives, and must be preceded by the 
when used in speaking of a person. We may write " Rev. James Goodman," 
'* Hon. U. C. Sharp ; " but these expressions must be read, " The reverend 
James Goodman;" " The honorable U. C. Sharp." "Rev. Mr. Goodman" 
18 correct ; but not " Rev. Goodman." 

EXERCISES. 

78. Arrange the following headings and introductiona 
properly : 

1. Millersville, Lancaster Co., Pa., April 1, 1888. Messrs. 
Smith & Jones, Milwaukee, Wis. Dear Sirs. 2. This letter is 
written by Joshua L. Lyte, at Ko. Ill North Lime Street, in the 
city of Lancaster, Pa., to his brother, Francis A. Lyte, whose place 
of business is 301 Central Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

79. Write a salutation for a letter to — 

1. Your father. 2. A near friend. 8. A schoolmate. 4. A 
business firm. 5. A distant relative. 

Body of the Letter. 

80. The body of a letter contains what the writer wish- 
es to say to the person to whom the letter is written. 

81. Letters of Friendship should be familiar and colloquial. 
Their greatest charm is their imaffected simplicity. Remember 
that your friends will be interested in whatever you are interested 
in. Do not fill your letters with apologies. 

82. Business Letters should relate to business only. Ko more 
words than necessary should be used, but care must be taken not 
to make the letter so brief as to be in any degree obscure. 
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83. In answering a letter, it is a good plan to begin by ac- 
knowledging its receipt. In acknowledging the receipt of a busi- 
ness letter, give its date, and make a brief reference to its con- 
tents ; as, *^ Your letter of the 21st inst., inquiring for a clerk, was 
received this morning." 

Make new paragraphs when ncoessaiy. Do not use & for and except in 
writing the name of a firm. Do not write " Our 2 friends,*' but " Our two 
friends." Do not begm with "/" if you can avoid it. 

84. The beginning of the body should generally be written on 
the line below, and imder the end of, the salutation. If the intro- 
duction is long, the body of the letter should begin on the same 
line as the salutation. (See 68.) 

Conclusion. 

85. The Concliuion contains tlie complimentary dose 
and the signature. 

86. Like the salutation, the complimentary dose should not be 
too familiar. In letters of friendship one may use Your Hneere 
friend, Yours affectionately , Your loving son, etc. In business let- 
ters the complimentary close is usually Yours truly or Yours respect- 
fully. Very is sometimes added, as, Yours tery truly ; and some- 
times the order of the words is changed, as. Respectfully yours. 

87. Tlie signature should le plainly written. In signing business 
letters, and other business papers, men may use initials instead of 
the Christian name ; women should never do so. Avoid the use of 
nicknames. 

In writing to an entire stranger, a married woman should sign her own 
name, and, after the signature, give her address in full ; as, " Address : Mrs. 
John Brown, Nantucket, Mass," An unmarried woman should write before 
her name the title " Miss," inclosed in brackets. 

88. The complimentary close is written on the line below the 
end of the body of the letter. The signature is written on the 
line below the close, near the right-hand edge of the sheet. The 
close and the signature should slope to the right, like the heading 
and address. 

Do not close a letter with " Yourt, etc,^^ Do not say, " Yours respectively.^^ 
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EXERCISE. 

89. Write a condiudon for a letter to — 

1. Your father. 2. A near friend. 8. A schoolmate. 4. A 
business firm. 5. A distant relative. 

Folding, etc. 

90. The f oUowing simple directions may be of service : 

Note-paper is folded by turning the bottom up about one third 
of the length of the sheet, and bringing the top down over this, 
care being taken that the sides are even. The letter is inserted in 
the envelope by putting in first the edge last folded, the part of 
the letter last folded being next the back of the envelope. 

Superscription. 

91. The Superscription is the address that is put on the 
envelope. It consists of the name and title of the person 
to whom the letter is written, and his post-office address. 

92. The mperBoHption should occupy three or four lines. The 
first line of the superscription should be written just beloW the 
middle of the envelope, beginning near the left-hand edge. The 
lines should slope to the right, as in the heading and address. 

Direct plainly. Write the abbreviation of the State carefully. In writing 
to a person not living in a large city, ^ve the post-office, the county, and the 
State. If the person written to lives in a laige city, give the door-number and 
name of the street, the city, and the State. 

EXERCISE. 

93. Mark off on slate or paper the size of an envelope 
(about three and a quarter by five and a half inches), and 
direct a letter to — 

1. Mr. Charles H. Harding, 106 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
2. Louis C. Lyte, Esq., whose address is Bird-in-Hand, Lancas- 
ter Co., Pa. 8. Mrs. Sarah J. Felton, residing in Osborne Hol- 
lov^r, which is in the State of New York, and in Broome Co. 4. 
H. S. Goodwin, Esq., General Superintendent of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, Bethlehem, Pa. 6. A physician by the name of O. I, 
Healall, whose residence is in Olympia, Washington Territory. 
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General Suggestions, 

94. Write plainly and neatly ; spell and syllabify correctly ; 
punctuate properly ; follow the rules of granunar ; use capital let- 
ters correctly. 

95. Reply promptly to every letter requiring an answer ; adapt 
the style of the letter to the person and the subject ; never write 
anything improper or imprudent ; read every letter before sealing 
it, and examine the superscription before mailing it ; do not mix 
business and friendship in a letter ; always he courteous ; stamp 
every letter before mailing it ; place the stamp on the upper right- 
hand comer of the envelope, about one eighth of an inch from 
each edge ; inclose a stamp for return-postage, if the answer is for 
your exclusive benefit. 

EXERCISES. 

96. Write— 

1. A letter to Ruebush, Kieffer & Co., Dayton, Rockingham Co., 
Ya., using your own name and address, and the following body : 

A late number of *^ The Musical Million " contains a beautiful 
song,' entitled " Sweet Sabbath Eve." Will you please inform me 
whether the song is published in sheet-form, and if so, where and at 
what price it can be obtained f 

2. A letter to Paul Wiseman, LL. D., Mount Intelligence, Chip- 
pewa Co., Minn., asking for a catalogue of the school of which he 
is principal. 

3. The following letter to a dear friend : 

There will be a picnic held in Gibbons's vxmds next Saturday, and 
we are all going to it, WmCt you go vrith us f Mother says I am to 
ask you to come to our house on Friday evening and stay until Mon- 
day. Do come, my dear ; we shrill all expect you, and shall he 

greatly disappointed if you are not with us. 

We intend to boat and fish, and hunt wild-flowers ; so come pre- 
pared to have a good time, and bring clothes with you that tcill not he 
hurt by mud and water. 

4. An answer, accepting the foregoing invitation. 

5. An answer, thanking your friend for the invitation, and ex- 
pressing regret that it is impossible for you to accept it. 
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97. The following atibjects for letters are suggested : 

1. To an absent schoolmate, about school-affairs. 2. From a 
doll to her mistress. 3. To your mother, describing your school- 
life. 4. From a dog to his master. 5. From a spider to a fly. 
6. Reply of the fly. 7. To Santa Glaus. 8. To a distant cousin. 
9. To a dear friend, who is very ill. 10. To a friend, giving your 
opinion of the political outlook. 



NOTES. 

98. Notes are briefer than letters, and generally more 
formal. They are frequently used for invitations, re- 
plies, etc. 

Invitations should be answered promptly. The answer to an invitation 
given by a lady and gentleman should be addressed on the envelope to the 
lady only. 

EXERCISES. 

99. Copy the following notes : 

Mr, and Mrs. Brown request the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. Smith*s 
company at dinner on Monday evening^ March twenty-ninth, at seven 
o'clock. 

Bird-in-Hand. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith a^ccept toith pleasure Mr. and Mrs. Brown^s 
hind invitation for Monday evening, March twenty-ninth, 

Lancaster, March 22d. 

Mr, and Mrs. Smith greatly regret that intended aJbsenee from home 
prevents them from accepting Mr. and Mrs. Broum's kind invitation 
for Monday evening, March twenty-ninth. 

Lancaster, March S2d. 

100. Write the following notes : 

1. An invitation to a friend to attend an evening party at your 
house. 2. A reply, accepting the invitation. 8. A reply, declin- 
ing the invitation, with regrets. 4. A note to a friend, requesting 
the loan of a book. 6. An invitation to a birthday-party. 



I 
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BUSINESS PAPERS.* 

101. The following Bniiiiess Papers are among those in 
common use : HeceiptSy Invoices^ AccauntSy Promissory 
Notesy Due-BiUsy Drafts y Chechsy and Orders. 

Simple forms of theso busiDoss papers wiU be given. 
To TiuE TsAOHEB.— See Appendix, p. 264, Sag. 17. 

102. Receipts. 



Philadelphia, October 21, 1876, 

Received of W» S, Laftdor, Ten -f(h DoUara, in 
full of all accounts to date, 

$10 T^. Harriet Martineau, 



A receipt should always bo given for money paid or deposited, and gen- 
erally on the delivery of merchandise or other articles of vaJue. Losses and 
lawsuits may thus frequently be prevented. 

The foregoing form is used when an account is piud in ftill. For the 
words ^Mn full of accounts,'' use ^^on account," if payment is made on an 
unsettled account ; ** in full of all demands,'' if all claims are paid, etc 

A convenient size for a receipt, promissory note, draft, check, etc., is 
three by 8&ven or eight inches. 

The payment of port of a promissory note (105) should be receipted on the 
back or tlio face of the note. 

Invoices and accounts may bo receipted as shown in 104. 

EXERCISE. 

1. Copy the foregoing receipt. 

2. Write a receipt, showing that Samuel J. Tilden has paid you 
$125^^ on account. 

8. If you pay your account in full at William Cake^s bakery 
($63y'^'\^), what form of receipt should he give you ? 



* For a full treatment of the subject of Business Papers, see the author's 
** Practical Book-keeping." 
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103. Invoices. 

Wilkea-Barre, iV»., 

December SI, 1879. 
Mrs. A. C, Housekeeper, 

Bought of Coffey & Tiegh, Grocers, 



5 


lbs. Crushed Sugar, 


@,08 




40 


6 


" Coffee, 


@J6 




90 


4 


" Tea, 


®,82 


S 


£8 


3 


gals, N. 0, Sirup, 


®.76 


2 


25 


1 


bbl. Apples, 




2 


25 


5 


doz. Eggs, 


@J1 




55 




9 


63 



EXERCISE. 

1. Copy the foregoing invoice. 

2. James Header bought, July 6, 1877, of Johnson & Boswell, 
465 Market Street, Philadelphia, 1 copy of Bryant's Poems, House- 
hold ed., $1.76 ; 1 copy of A Fool's Errand, $1.26 ; 1 copy of 
Around the World in Eighty Days, $1.75. Write the receipted 
invoice sent to James Reader. 



104. Accounts» 



Mr, S, T, Keeper, 



Birdrxry-Hand, Pa,, 

April 2, 1885. 

To Henry Carpenter, Br, 





For lAimber used in Repairing Store-room, 


6 


50 




4 Locks, ^84, @ .65 


2 


60 




4 Mort, Knob Latches, ^0, ® .60 


2 


40 




Screws, Nails, etc.. 


1 


75 




7 days Labor, @ 1,50 


10 


50 




23 


75 




Received Payment, 








Henry Carpenter, 







11 
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EXERCISE. 

1. Copy the foregoing account. 

2. John McMellen works at carting stones 11 days for Elias 
Brown, Aug^usta, Ghi. ; wages for himself, $1.10 a day ; for his 
horse and cart, $1 a day. Make out the bill, dated 8d April, 1879. 

8. Henry Bash, in account with L. Fairwell, Highland, O. 
Feb. 1, 1882, To 12 Tumblers, (^ .10 ; 12 gals. Molasses, @ .50; 
20 lbs. Crushed Sugar, (^ .15. Feb. 16, To 8 lbs. Sugar, @, .15 ; 
8 bbls. Salt, (^ $1.16. March 6, To 8 lbs. Tea, (^ .90. Make out 
the account, dated March 80. 

105. jPromissary Notes* 



$1000ffs, PitUfburg, Fa,, April 16, 1879, 

Sixty days after date, I promise to pa/y to J, A, 
Froude, or order, One Thousand DoUars, witJunU 
defalcation, value received, 

Thomas Carlyle. 



The words *^ without defalcation " are not neoeasary in some States. If 
the note is to draw interest from date, the words "with interest'* must he 
inserted. 

In the foregoing note, J, A, Froude is the payee and Thomoa CarlyU is 
the maker. The words '^or order" make the note negotiable. It may be 
transferred to a third person by indorsement. The two kinds of indorse- 
ment are here shown, the first being an indorsement in full, the seoond an 
indorsement in blank : 




EXERCISE. 

1. Copy the foregoing note and indorsements. 
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2. Write a promissory note, with yourself as maker, in favor of 
Roger Williams, for $350, payable in 60 days. 

3. Boyd & Adams, Lancaster, Pa., gave Myers, Brown & Co., 
on the 1st of April, 1886, a promissory note for $875^^, payable 
at the Farmers^ National Bank, in 3 months, with interest at ^^, 
Write the note. Write an indorsement in full, transferring the 
note to Lukens & Co. Write an indorsement in blank made by 
Lukens & Co., when the note is deposited at bank for collection. 



106. Bue-BiUs. 



$^8i^, Xenia, 0., August 21, 1879, 

Due Wm. S, Hough, or order, Twenty-eight -fg^ 
Dollars in Merchandise from my store, 

William Mercer, 



EXERCISE. 

1. Copy the foregoing due-bilL 

2. Write a due-bill for $10, in favor of Henry Landis. 

8. Write a due-bill, showing that on April 1, 1884, J. B. Mar- 
tin is entitled to ^16-^ in merchandise from the store of B. 
Cooper, Fairview, Pa. 



107. Brafis. 



$QJ^^h* West Chester, Pa., April 1, 1886. 

At ten days* sight, pay to D. M. Sensenig, or 
order, at the Williamsport National Bank, Six 
Hundred and Forty-five ^f^ Dollars, valus re- 
ceived, and charge to the account of 

To A. D. Hower, G, M, Phillips. 

Williamsport, Pa, 



The signer of a draft is the drawer, the person ordered to make the pay- 
ment is the drawee, and the person to whom the money is to be paid is the 
payee. Drafts drawn at sight must be paid when presented to the draii^ee. 
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The foregoing draft is due ten days after A. D. Hower *' accepts" it, L e., 
writes the word ^^ Aceepted^''^ with his signatore and the date across the ftoe. 

EXERCISE. 

1. Copy the foregoing draft. "Accept" it. 

2. Write a sight draft with yourself as drawer, Jonathan Ed- 
wards as payee, and Thomas Clapp, New Haven, Conn., as drawee, 
for $300. Write an indorsement in full, by which the payee trans- 
fers the bill to Cotton Mather. Write an indorsement in blank. 

3. O. Palmer, of Pittsburg, Pa., draws on J. B. McJunkin, 
Butler, Pa., for $850^. The draft is dated January 19, 1878, 
and is drawn in favor of James Bredin, at ten days* sight, payable 
at the Butler National Bank. It is accepted January 23, 1878. It 
is transferred to £. McJunkin by an indorsement in full, and by 
him indorsed in blank and presented at bank. Write the draft, 
acceptance, and indorsements. 



108. Checks. 



Lancaster, Pa,, April 14, 1889, 

Farmeri National Bank of Lancaster, 

Pay Reynolds & Moore, or order. 
Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars, 

$25(hfS^, M, Brosifis, 



EXERCISE. 

1. Copy the foregoing check. 

2. Write a check for $200 in favor of J. Willis Westlake, drawn 
on Reed, McGrann & Co., Bankers, Lancaster, Pa. Indorse it in 
full, in favor of Edward Brooks. Indorse it in blank. 

3. If, on April 1, 1876, you pay Joel Miller $76^ by check 
on the Strasburg National Bank, how should the check be writ- 
ten ? If Joel Miller transfers the check to William H. Bachman, 
by an indorsement in full, and William H. Bachman presents it 
for payment at the bank, and receives the money for it, what 
indorsements must be put on it ? 
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109. OrderB. 



506 Broadway J N. F., 

October 21^ 1886, 
Samitel Wetter, 

Treaswrer Mutual Fire Inaurcmce Co,, 
Pay to Oliver Twist, or order, Fifty-eight Dol- 
lars, in full for Salary to this date. 
$58^, David Copperjield, Sec, M, F. I, C, 



EXERCISE. 

1. Copy the foregoing order. 

2. On January 2, 1880, Carbon & Co., of CarbondalQ, Pa., gave 
Mrs. C. Cooper an order on Custer & Conard for 8 tons of Coal. 
Write the order. 

3. Christian Eiseman sold the State Normal School, Millersville, 
Pa., November 20, 1878,. 20 doz. Eggs, @ .12^, and 28 lbs. Butter, 
@ .18, receiving for the sale an order given by J. G. Peters, Chair- 
man of the Household Committee, on P. W. Hiestand, Treasurer. 
Write the order. 



DIARIES. 

110. In keeping a diary ^ record from day to day — 

1. The events that interest you. 

2. Whatever you desire to remember. 

Make these records in Hmple language. Let them be tnithful. If you have 
nothing to record on any particular day, let the space for the day be blank. 

To THE Teaohsb. — See Appendix, p. 264, Sug. 18. 

111. A School-Boy's Diary. 

Monday, Jan, 28. Clear and oold. Gk>od sleighing. Recited Latin 
this morning to Dr. Wiseacre, Prof. Quick being ill. Received a letter 
from home. All are welL Bought a pair of shoes, $4.75. 

Tuesday, Jan. 29. Snowing all day. I wish I could be at home to 
take a sleigh-ride. Knew all my lessons. Mr. Lively lectured this 
evening in the chapel on " The North Pole Expeditions." What hard- 
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ships the Arctic explorers endured t I most read '' The Trip of the 
Jeannette.** Weighed myselt Weight 119 lbs. 

Wtdnuday^ Jan. SO, Cloudy ; not so cold. Snow beginning to 
melt There was a frightful runaway this afternoon. Two horses, 
hitched to a sleigh with four children in it, were frightened by a passing 
train, and ran down Main Street at full speed. The sleigh was upset 
and the children were thrown into a snow-bank. No one was seriously 
hurt. How fortunate ! Failed in arithmetio— I can't understand com- 
pound proportion. 

112. A Leaf ft?om the Diai*y of Columbus. 

Wednesday, Oct, 10, 149S. The weather is delightful and the sea is 
smooth. Flocks of small birds of various colors come flying about the 
ships. Tunny-fish play in the smooth sea, and the air is as sweet 
and fragrant as April breezes in Seville. But no land is in sight, and 
the crew this evening broke forth into turbulent clamor. They in- 
sisted on turning homeward and abandoning the voyage as useless. 
I endeavored to pacify them by gentle words and promises of large 
rewards ; but, as they only increased in clamor, I assumed a decided 
tone, and told them it was useless to murmur, that I would persevere 
until, by the blessing of God, I should accomplish my purpose. But 
I heard threats of mutiny, and the men are growing more and more 
desperate. 

Thursday, Oct, 11, Bright hopes at last ! The Pinta fished up a 
cane, a log of wood, a carved staff and a board ; and the Nina sighted 
a stake covered with dog-roses. With these all the crew breathed 
freely, and were glad. All gloom and mutiny now gave way to eager 
expectation. Every one is on the lookout. In the evening, after sing- 
ing the vesper hymn, I addressed the crew. . . . 

10.30 p. M. Half an hour ago, I saw a light gleaming in the dis- 
tance — a certain sign of land. . , , 

i EXERCISE. 

113. The following subjects for diaries are suggested : 

1. A diary, kept by the pupil for a week. 2. My little brother^s 
diary. 8. The diary of a farmer. 4. The diary of a phyBidan. 
5. A hermit's diary. 6. A tramp's diary. 7. A leaf from George 
Washington's Journal. 8. Scrooge's diary, for two days before 
and two days after Christmas (Dickens's Christmas Carols). 9. 
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Henry Hudson^s journal, as found in a bottle picked up in Hudson 
Bay. 10. Joseph's diary, kept while his brothers visited him (€ten. 
xliii, xliv, xlv). 



NARRATIVES. 

114. The following directions will be of service in 
writing narratwes : 

1. State things in the order in which they occurred. 

2. State important and interesting circumstances only. 

3. Write as you would talk. 

115. The following steps may be taken in writing a narrative: 

1. The material may be collected, as follows : 

OOIKa FISHING. 

November. Cool morning. Father asked my brother and me. 
Got everything ready. Fish with dip-net. A square net. Fastened 
to a pole by bows. Fish are driven over it. Weight of water and fish 
makes it form a bowL Fish can 't get away. 

We soon reached the creek. Began fishing. Frank went up-stream 
with pole. I went down-stream. Soon told to stop. Sixteen fish. 

Then went to other places. Caught eighty-five. Home. Well 
pleased. 

2. The narrative may be written from the foregoing material, 
as follows : 

OOINa FISHING. 

One cool morning in November, my father said to my brother and 
me, ** Boys, do you want to go fishing t *' Of course we did ; and after 
getting everything ready, we started for the creek, about half a mile 
away. 

This morning we were to fish with a dip-net. A dip-net, as many 
of you know, is a square net. It is fastened to a long pole by four 
bows. It is put into the water and the fish are driven over it, and it 
is then raised. The weight of the water and the fish causes the net to 
take the shape of a bowl, and so the fish can not swim ofE. 

We soon reached the creek. Father found a good place for his net, 
and sent Frank up the stream to chase the fish down by stirring in the 
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water with a long pole, while I went down and threw little dods into 
the water as I walked slowly along toward the net. In a little while, 
father called out, "Stop, Joshua! — Quietly, Frank I** and raised his 
net. How surprised we were to see that he had a large number of fish 
in it ! When he got them to shore, Frank and I counted them and 
found that he had caught sixteen. 

After fishing at this place a few minutes longer, we went down the 
stream, stopping at several other places. In an hour or so, we had 
caught eighty-five large fish. We then started for home, well pleased 
with what we had done. 

To THE Teagheb.— See Appendix, p. 268, Sag. 14. 

EXERCISE. 

116. The foUowing subjects for narratives are suggested: 

1. Landing of .the Pilgrims. 

On September 6, 1620, one hundred and two pilgrims sailed from 
England for America. Name of vessel, Mayflower. Voyage long and 
perilous. Sixty-three days on the ocean. Intended 'to land at the 
mouth of the Hudson. Tempest. Out of course. First land seen. 
Cape Cod. 

Difficulty in landing. Boat half rotten and useless. Kepaircd. A 
party of sixteen landed. 

Dec. 6. Weather dreadful. Wandered about aU day. Next morn- 
ing, attacked by Indians. Escaped to ship. 

Vessel was steered south and west along coast. Rudder wrenched 
away by storm. Found a safe harbor. On Dec. 11, 0. S., landing 
effected. Pilgrim Fathers on Plymouth Rock. 

2. A Picnic. 

When and where held. Who were invited. Getting ready. The 
trip there. What was done. Home again. 

3. A day at school. 4. How I spent last Saturday. 6. My last 
pleasure-excursion. 6. Discovery of America. 7. Battle of Bun- 
ker hill. 8. Death of Lincoln. 9. A trip to the north pole. 10. 
A trip to the moon. 11. A day with a fairy. 12. The story of 
the Prodigal Son (Luke xv, 11-32). 13. David and Goliath (1 
Samuel, xvii, 38-51). 14. The sale of Joseph into Egypt (Gten. 
xxxvii, 12-36). 15. Elijah and the prophets of Baal (1 Kings, 
xviii, 17-40). 
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BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL 

SKETCHES. 

117. In writing hiographictil and historical sketches — 

1. State events in the order of their occurrence. 

2. State important and interesting circomstances only. 

118. The following steps may be taken in writing a "biographical 
sketch: 

1. The material may be collected, as follows : 

Bryant — distinguished poet and journalist— bom 1794, in Mass. — 
wrote The Embargo, a political poem, at 13 — ThancUopeie at 18 — 
began the practice of law in 1815 — amoved to N. Y. in 1825 — ^became 
editor of Evening Post in 1826 — first edition of poems published in 
1832 — ^visited Europe several times — ^wrote Letters of a Tra/ueler — 
translated the Iliad and the Odyseey — ^began U, S. History — sereral 
editions of his poems published — died 1878. 

2. The sketch may be written from the foregoing items, as 
follows : 

BRYAisrr. 

William CuUen Bryant, a distinguished poet and journalist, was 
bom in Massachusetts in 1794. At the early age of thirteen he wrote 
a political poem, entitled The Embargo ; and at eighteen he composed 
Thanatopsie, the best known and probably the best of all his poems. 
He began the practice of law in 1815. In 1825 he moved to New 
York, and became editor of The Evening Post the following year. 
The first edition of his poems was published in 1832. He visited 
Europe several times, and published his observations in Letters of a 
Traveler, He translated the Iliad and the Odyssey, and afterward 
began a History of the United States. Several editions of his poems 
were published during his life. After a long and honorable career, 
Bryant died in 1878. 

119. An historical sketch may be written in the same way. 
1. Collect the material : 

Martha's Vineyard — an island 20 m. long and from 8 to 9 m. wide 
— southeast of Mass.— discovered in 1602 by Bartholomew Gtosnold — 
named by him — then valuable for its sassafras — exported to Europe as 
a medicine— Thomas Mayhew became GFovemor in 1641— settled where 
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Edgartown now is — interested in missionary-work — ^in 1835 the island 
was first nsed for camp-meeting purposes — ^latge gathering, yearly— a 
fashionable summer-resort — near Gkiy Head, a promontory, a remnant 
of a tribe of Indians may be found. 

2. Write the sketch from the materials collected : 

MABTHA^S YISEYABD. 

Martha's Vineyard is an island twenty miles long, and from three 
to nine miles wide, near the southeast coast of Massachusetts. It was 
discovered in 1602 by Bartholomew Gkwnold, who gave it its name. 
When discoyered it proved to be valuable on account of its laige 
growth of sassafras, which was shipped to Europe as a medicine. 
Thomas Mayhew became Goyemor of the island in 1641, and soon 
afterward settled where Edgartown now stands. He and his family 
were much interested in missionary-work among the natiye Indians. 
In 1835 Martha's Vineyard was first used as a camp-meeting ground; 
and of late years the annual gathering on the island for religious pur- 
poses has been yery large. It has also become a fashionable summer- 
resort. Near Gay Head, a promontory at the west end of the island, a 
remnant of a tribe of native Indians may still be found. 



EXERCISES. 

120. The following stibjects for biographical Bketohes are 
suggested : 

1. An Autobiography. 

State date and place of birth; name and occupation of parents; 
where you have lived ; things first remembered ; where you have at- 
tended school; what you have studied; what you like to do best; 
interesting events in your life ; plans for the future. 

2. Biography of a schoolmate or near friend. 

State date and place of birth; name and occupation of parents; 
where he has lived ; where he has attended school ; interesting events 
in his life ; what he does ; disposition and leading traits of character. 

3. The most prominent man of your acquaintance. 4. The 
President of the United States. 5. George Washington. 6. Rob- 
ert Fulton. 7. Abraham Lincoln. 8. John G. Whittier. 9. 
Queen Victoria. 10. Moses. 

121. The following eviJbjects for historical aketehes are 
suggested : 
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1. The place in which you live. 2. Your natiye county. 8. 
Your native State. 4. The school you are attending. 6. The 
largest city or town you have visited. 6. Califomia. 7. New 
York City. 8. Mexico. 9. The French Republic. 10. The 
American Indians. 



DESCRIPTIONS. 

122. The following directions will be of service in 
writing descriptions of objects and places : 

1. Obtain all the information you can abont the sub- 
ject, and make a note of it 

Information may be obtiuned by seeking answers to such questions as, 
Where is it ? Of what is it made ? How large is it 1 For what is it used t 
For what is it noted ? What things are like it 1 etc., etc. 

2. After you have the information you need, arrange 
the items in their proper order. 

3. Expand the material thus arranged, into a description. 

JDescription of Objects. 

123. The following steps will be of service in writing a descrip- 
tion of an objecty as the hand : 

1. We may begin by jotting down the following items : 

The hand — ^where located — ^the working member— workmen called 
hands — importance — parts : palm, thumb, fingers — 19 bones — nerves — 
muscles — names of fingers — ^the ring-finger— thumb most important — 
blind read with fingers — ^work done by hands in school — ^letters written 
— stitches in dress — type on page. 

2. These items may now be arranged in an outline, as follows : 

THE HAlin). 

1. Important part of the upper extremity of the body. 

2. Structure: Bones; number (19), location — Muscles — Nerves; 
fully developed, sense of touch cultivated, the blind. 

3. Parts: Palm— Thumb; most important, better supplied with 
muscles— Fingers; names, ring-finger. 
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4. Work done by the hand: The hand ft servant — ^An important 
instrument — ^Illnstrations; work done by hands in school, letters writ- 
ten, type on page of book — An emblem of work. 

8. The description may now be written, as follows : 

THE HAin>. 

One of the most important parts of the upper extremity of the 
human body is the part extending from the wrist to the tips of the 
fingers, and called the hand. 

The structure of the hand is worthy of our careful study. It has 
nineteen bones, five being in the palm, three in each finger, and two in 
the thumb. Its movements are made by a number of delicate muscles 
skillfully arranged. The nervous system is fully developed in all parts 
of the hand, especially in the fingers. It is well known that the sense 
of touch by the fingers is capable of a high degree of cultivation. 
This is illustrated by the blind, who read with the fingers. 

Of the three parts of the hand, the palm, the thumb, and the fingers, 
the thumb is the most important. It is better supplied with muscles 
than the fingers, and hence has a greater variety of movements than 
they have. The fingers are named as follows : the index, the middle, 
the ring, and the little finger. In marriage ceremonies, the ring is 
placed on the third, or ring finger. It was once thought that a special 
artery connects this finger with the heart, but modem anatomy has 
proved that this is not true. 

The hand is not only a faithful servant in the performance of 
physical labor, but it is also the most important instrument used in 
the world's work. How great is the work, for example, done by the 
hands in this school I How many words are written, figures made, 
and lines drawn, daily ! Think, too, of the number of letters written 
and received every day by our friends and acquaintances, of the num- 
ber of stitches taken in a single dress, and of the number of pieces of 
type necessary to print a page of a newspaper or a book. 

The hand is truly considered an emblem of work; and when a 
farmer speaks of the " hands " at work in his harvest-field, we at once 
recognize the fitness of the use to which the word has been put. 

EXERCISE. 

124. The following subjects for descriptions are suggested: 

1. The Teeth. 

Where found, and number ; grown persons have — , children have — • 
Kinds : Name and number of each kind — ^wisdom-teeth. 
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Parts : Name and describe each part. 

Use : In eating — in speaking — ^their great value. 

How injured : Hot food and drink— hot and cold food and drink — 
biting hard substances — picking teeth with a pin or knife — ^neglecting 
to cleanse teeth. 

How preserved : Using properly— cleansing frequently— examined 
by dentists. 

2. Paper. 

Materials of which it is made ^ forms in which it is made ; its ap- 
pearance ; uses to which it may be put. 

8. An old tree that you have often seen. 

Kind, position, size, and shape ; its probable age ; what may be seen 
from its top ; who have probably rested in its shade, etc 

4. The schoolhouse. 5. Knives. 6. Newspapers. 7. An old 
bridge. 8. The telephone. 9. The contents of a boy's pocket. 
10. The contents of a Saratoga trunk. 11. A sunset. 12. Leather. 
13. Iron. 14. Rivers and their uses. 15. A hive of bees. 



Description of Places* 

126. The following steps will indicate a method of writing a 
description of a place, as Australia : 

1. Facts jotted down : 

Australia. — Largest island — often called a continent — hot climate — 
English emigrants engaged in farming, stock-raising, gold-mining, 
etc. — ^high grass — Exports are gold, coal, copper, wheat, and tallow — 
three fourths the size of the U. S. — Animals : kangaroo and dingo — 
natives : few, black, degraded — sandy desert — ^natives live in huts, eat 
raw flesh, etc. — few large rivers — birds : swan and emu. 

2. Facts arranged in an outline : 

ATJSTBAIilA. 

Size : Largest island— often called a continent — three fourths the 
size of the U. S. 

Inhabitants : Emigrants from England— engaged in farming, stock- 
raising, gold-mining, etc — ^natives few, black, degraded ; live in huts ; 
eat raw flesh, etc. 

Climate, soil, etc. : Hot— few large rivers — sandy desert— high grass 
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— noted animals : the kangaroo and dingo — remarkable birds : the swan 
and emu. 

Exports : Chief, gold and wool — other exports : ooal, copper, wheat, 
tallow. 

8. Description written from the outline : 

AUSTBALIA. 

Australia is the largest island of Oceania. It is so large that it is 
often called a continent. It looks small on the map, but it is mors 
than three fourths the size of the United States. 

A large number of emigrants from England are settled there. 
They are engaged in farming, stock-raising, gold-mining, etc The 
natives are few in number, black, and degraded. They liye in rude 
huts, and eat raw fiesh, lizards, and worms. 

The greater part of Australia is hot. There are but few large riyers 
on the island. Some parts of the interior are sandy deserts, and other 
parts are covered with high grass. The most noted animals are the 
kangaroo and the dingo. The black swan and the emu are the most 
remarkable birds. 

The chief exports are gold and wool. Coal, copper, wheat, and 
tallow are also exported. 

EXERCISE. 

126. The following subjects for desoriptioiui are suggested : 

1. Your Native Town. 

Where situated: In what county and State — ^near what natural 
object — ^how far, and in what direction from a city. 

Size : Number of inhabitants — ^length of longest streets. 

Public buildings : Name, location, and number. 

Inhabitants: Occupation — ^noted men and women. 

Surrounding scenery: Pine views — fine drives— handsome resi- 
dences, etc. 

2. The Post-Office. 

Where located — postmaster — number of times mail is received- 
scenes when mail is distributed — anxiety of persons to receive letters, 
daily papers, etc.^ould we do without post-offices f 

8. Your own home. 4. The nearest railroad-station. 6. The 
county in which you live. 6. The State in which you live. 7. 
View from the highest point of land in the neighborhood. 8. The 
most interesting place you have visited. 9. New York Harbor. 
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10. Bunker Hill. 11. Niagara Falls. 12. A trip to CaUfomia. 
13. A trip up the Nile. 14. A trip down the Mississippi 15. 
The place you would like to live in. 



JDescription of Brocessea. 
X27. In describing a process — 

1. State the materials necessary to do the work. 

2. State the things to be done in the order in which 
they should be done. 

EXERCISE. 

128. The following subjects for desoriptioiui are suggested : 

1. Making Molasses-Candy. 

Materials needed : Molasses, butter, dishes, a steady fire, etc. — steps 
described: mixing the ingredients, stirring the mixture, testing the 
candy, cooling it, pulling it— conclusion : the pleasure of making mo- 
lasses-candy, a winter evening's sport. 

2. Making bread. 3. Building a bam. 4. Making a horse- 
shoe. 6. Learning to skate. 6. ** Breaking" a colt. 7. €k)ld- 
mining. 8. Mining coal. 9. Teaching a young lady to fire off a 
pistol. 10. An old bachelor sewing on a button. 

Description of Persons. 

129. In describing a person^ the following outline will 
be of use : 

1. Form ; height, stout or thin, etc. 

2. Face ; features, expression, etc. 

3. Bearing, walk, etc. 

4. Manners. 

5. Any peculiarity of appearance, dress, etc. 

6. Evidence of character, disposition, mental ability, etc. 

130. The following description will serve as an illustration : 
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GENERAL GRANT IN 1864. 

General Grant was a man of medium height and compact figoie, 
with a slight stoop in his shoulders. His hair and beard were brown 
and short. Ills features were marked, but not prominent. His brow 
was broad and square, and to a close observer indicated unusual de- 
velopment of both intellect and wilL He had dear, bright eyes, a 
heavy jaw, and a sharply-cut mouth, which expressed great strength 
and firmness. Uis bearing and manners were plain, modest, and re- 
tiring, and his dress was in keeping with his behavior. While in 
active service he generally wore the regulation undress uniform of a 
general, without sash or belt, and a low-crown felt hat without any 
badge upon it of military rank or distinction. The whole man was a 
marvel of simplicity, a powerful nature veiled in the plainest possible 
exterior, imposing on all but the acutest judges of character, or the 
constant companions of his unguarded hours.* 

EXERCISE. 

131. The following siibu'ects for descriptioii are suggested: 

1. One of your schoolmates. 2. Some one's grandmother. 
3. The most prominent man you have seen. 4. An old man. 
6. The baby. C. The village blacksmith. 7. The person you 
most admire. 8. My neighbors. 9. The American Indians. 10. 
A native of China. 11. The President of the United States. 
13. A fashionable young man. 13. Rip Van Winkle. 14. Abel 
Lazybones, a tramp. 15. Queer people we sometimes meet. 



ESSAYS. 

132. Essays are generally more formal and systematic 
than narratives or descriptions. They include a wide 
range of subjects, and differ greatly in length, method of 
treatment, and general style. 

133. In writing essays upon abstract subjects, the fol- 
lowing method of treatment will be of use : 

Introduction. Preliminary remarks appropriate to the subject, 
and to the reader or audience. 

* See Badeau's ** Military History of Ulysses S. Grant." 
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General Nature. Clear description 6i subject — definition, when 
necessary — compared with contrary. 

Origin or Cause. State and illustrate by examples, etc. 

Its Effects. Upon the individual — ^upon the community — illus- 
trate by examples, quotations, anecdotes, etc. 

Conclusion. Practical application — our duty — ^result, etc. 

134. The steps necessary in writing an essay may be 
indicated somewhat as follows : 

1. Select the subject. The subject must suit — 

(a) The writer. Do not take too broad a subject. Most young 
persons will write a better essay on "Duties of Children" or 
" Duties of Pupils " than on " Duty." 

(b) The hearer or reader. Essays to be read in a public assem- 
blage must be adapted to the audience in both subject and matter. 

2. Collect the material. When you have selected the subject, 
jot down all you know about it. Then surroimd it with questions. 
Suppose, for example, your subject is Modesty. Ask, What is 
modesty? How is it manifested? What are its characteristics? 
How can we tell a modest person ? Does modesty forbid all self- 
esteem ? Can it be acquired ? Why are modest persons admired ? 
What great men have been noted for modesty ? etc. 

Think, talk, read about modesty ; but especially thinJs about it. 
And think with note-book and pencil in hand. After having col- 
lected the material, the next step may be taken. 

8. Arrange the material. The material that you have gathered 
may now be arranged somewhat as follows : 

MODESTY. 

Introduction. Many persons possess some peculiar virtue or vice — 
frugality, great love of truth — ^the spendthrift, the vain person — are 
many noted for modesty f 

Nature. Definition — ^not ignorance of our own merits — ^nor dis- 
trust — a fair and moderate estimate of our ability — a self-esteem below 
what we deserve— compared with bashfulness — ^with humility— with 
conceit — a lovely trait of character — shown in actions and words. 

Origin, how obtained, etc. Modesty partly inborn — may be ac- 
quired by proper study (** a scholar is always modest ")— ^7 associating 
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with persons superior to ourselves — ^by observing those who are not 
modest, etc 

Effects. It renders the mind susceptible to instruction and good 
counsel — it prevents jealousy — it attracts, makes friends— it is justly 
considered as associated with virtue. 

Conclusion. This virtue should be cultivated— example of great 
men — immodesty in word or act always unjustifiable, etc 

4. Expand the material inta a compoiUum. Express your thoughts 
in the easiest and most natural way, observing the rules for spell- 
ing, capitalizing, punctuation, etc. 

5. Ready criticisey and retoritey \f necessarf/. Look at every word 
to see whether it is used correctly and spelled correctly. See 
whether every sentence can be analyzed, and whether it is expressed 
in the best manner, and is punctuated properly. See that the 
parts are properly connected, that there are no abrupt breaks, etc. 

The foregolDg directions will be of assistanco in preparing written " De- 
bates,'' answers to ^* Beferred Questions,'' and " Orations." 

EXERCISE. 

136. Write essays on the following svUbjects : 

1. Modesty, following the outline given above. 

2. Sleep. 

Introduction, We are naturally active — ^require exercise— need 
rest — compare rest and idleness, etc. 

Kinds. Ordinary sleep— dozing, etc. 

Cause. Fatigue— exhaustion— disease, etc 

Effects. Strengthens body and mind— prevents utter exhaustion- 
each morning we are refreshed — troubles forgotten, etc 

Compared with death. 

How to obtain sleep. Be industrious — sleep in well-ventilated 
rooms, in clean beds — ^be careful about eating and drinking — ^keep a 
clear conscience, etc. 

8. Anger. 

The passions in general. What is anger f — ^a species of insanity — 
mental derangement— mental suffering — etymology of " passion," etc 

It produces mortification, humiliation, remorse— causes crime — 
makes enemies — brings unhappiness — is the source of war. 

Our duty— self-control a virtue—" He that is slow to anger," etc 
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4. On the Treatment of Animals. 

Man's superior organization — labor of animals — does the body re- 
quire animal food f — animals furnish clothing — is it right to destroy 
animals f — man should not be cruel— food and rest for working-animals. 

5. Habits. 6. Novel-Reading. 7. Sunshine. 8. Irish Charac- 
ter. 9. The First Lie. 10. Make Haste Slowly. 11. Bores. 
12. Learn to Say No. 13. White Lies. 14. Politeness. 16. 
Never Too Late to Learn. 



DIALOGUES. 

136. As a school-exercise, Dialogues may be written in 
two ways : 

1. Each character may be assigned to a diflEerent pupiL 

When this is done, the pupils representing the different characters will 
meet ; and each one wiU write his part of the dialogue. 

2. The dialogue may be written by a single pupil, 
with explanations, remarks, etc., such as are found in 
magazine stories and novels. 

EXERCISE. 

137. The following svUbjecta for dialogues are suggested : 

1. Gk)ing to Boarding-School. 

Characters : Mrs. Jones, who is inclined to send her daughter away to 
school ; Mary, her daughter, who is anxious to go ; Aunt Esther, a maiden 
lady, opposed to schools. 

2. The Next Election. 

Characters: J. L. L., a Bepublioan; W. U. H., a Democrat; E. K. M., 
an Independent. 

8. Country Life vs. City Life. 4. Theatre-going. 6. Traveling 
V8, Reading. 6. The Best Magazine. 7. Dialogue between a 
Dog and a Cat. 8. donversation between a Boy and his Great- 
grandfather. 9. The Owl and the Bat. 10. My School-Books^ 
Quarrel. 
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138. MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 



1. Electricity. 

2. Kailroads. 
8. Life at Sea. 

4. Printing. 

5. What We Wear. 

6. Elections. 

7. London and New York. 

8. Paris. 

9. Learning a Trade. 

10. The Sewing-Machine. 

11. Bubbles. 

12. Ghosts. 

13. A Council of Hats and IVIice. 

14. The Life of a Lazy Man. 

15. The Trials of a Street-Car Con- 

ductor. 

16. The Engineer's Account of the 

Last liailroad Accident. 

17. What a Blind Man may See. 

18. A Baby's Dream. 

19. The Steamboat-Pilot. 

20. A Lost Child's Story. 

21. An Evening Walk with a 

Grumbler. 

22. An Old Man's Advice. 

23. The Oldest Inhabitant's De- 

scription of , as He first 

Saw It. 

24. How the Soldier Lost His 

Arm. 

25. The Autobiography of an Old 

Horse. 

26. The Day-Dreams of a Cat. 

27. What the Dog Growls about. 

28. The Biography of a Rose. 

29. The Reminiscences of an Old 

Tree. 

30. A Sheaf of Wheat. 

31. A Telephone with a Memory. 

32. A Faded Shawl's Tale. 

33. The Old Musket's Story. 

34. What Shall a Young Man 

Dot 

35. What Shall a Young Woman 

Do? 

36. Visit to a Battle-Field. 

37. Woman in Politics. 

38. Brains in Business. 

39. Planting Trees. 

40. A Thousand a Year. 



41. I WiU. 

42. My First Day at School 

43. Sifi^s. 

44. His First Mustache. 

45. A Stitch in Time Saves Nine. 

46. A Country Store. 

47. Does the World Owe Me a 

Living! 

48. Cobwebs. 

49. The Other Folks. 

50. A Christmas Story. 

51. Fairjr Stories. 

52. Robmson Crusoe. 

53. Slang Phrases. 

54. A Letter from the Man in the 

Moon. 

55. Escape from a Bumine HoteL 

56. Search for a Lost Child. 

57. Saved from a Wreck. 

58. Growth by Conqu^t. 

59. Home Education. 

60. The Smbketown Lyceum. 

61. Gossip. 

62. Mother Hubbard. 

63. Socrates. 

64. Why! 

65. The Boy Who Always Forgot. 

66. A Trip Across the dontinent 

67. A Trip Across the Continent 

in 1900. 

68. Telephonic Communication 

with Jupiter. 

69. Christmas m the Year 2000. 

70. Our Enemies. 

71. The Human Countenance. 

72. Homes without Hands. 

73. Literary Culture. 

74. On the Use of Tobacco. 

75. What is Good Society! 

76. Influence of the Newspaper. 

77. Evil Commxmications Corrupt 

Good Manners. 

78. The Art of Conversation. 

79. Cheap Books. 

80. A Search for an Honest Man. 

81. Do Manners Make the Man f 

82. Were the Old Times the Best 

Times! 

83. A Himdred Years Ago. 

84. A Hundred Years to Come. 
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A. 

SUMMARY OF RULES OF CONSTRUCTION. 

[fob befebence,] 

Bole 1. A noun or a pronoun used as the subject of a finite verb, is 
in the nominative case. (331.) 

Bole 2. A noun or a pronoun used independently, is in the nomi- 
native case. (332.) 

Special BuU 1. A pronoun used independently, is sometimes in the ob- 
jective case. ' (832 a.) 

Bole 8. A noun or a pronoun used absolutely, is in the nominative 
case. (334) 

Special Rule 2. A noun or a pronoun used absolutely, is sometimes in 
the possessive case. (834 a.) 

Bole 4. A noun or a pronoun used to modify another by denoting 
possession, is in the possessive case. (338.) 

Bole 6. A noun or a pronoun used as the direct object of a transi- 
tive verb or verbal, is in the objective case. (348.) 

Special Rule 8. A noun or a pronoun used as the cognate object of a 
transitive verb or verbal, is in the objective case. (848 b,) 

Bule 6. A noun or a pronoun used as the indirect object of a verb, 
a verbal, an adjective, or an adverb, is in the objective case. (349.) 

Bule 7. A noun or a pronoun used as the adverbial object of a 
verb, a verbal, an adjective, or an adverb, is in the objective case. (350.) 

Bule 8. A noun or a pronoun used as the object of a preposition, is 
in the objective case. (351.) 

Bule 9. A noun or a pronoun used in predication or apposition 
with another in the nominative or the objective case, agrees with it 
in case. (355.) 
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Sato 10. A noun or ft pronoun used in predication or apposition 
with another in the possessiye case, is in the nominatiye case. (85d.) 

Special RuU 4. A noun or a prououn used in apportion with another in 
the posseBsive case, sometimefl agrees with it in case. (856 a.) 

Special RuU 6. A noon or a pronoun used in apposition to modify a 
word or a combination of words not used as a noun, is in the nominative case. 
(856 6.) 

Bula 11. A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gender, person, 
and number. (359.) 

Special Rule 6. A pronoun having two or more antecedents representing 
the same person or thing, is in the singular number; if they represent differ- 
ent persons or things, it is in the plural number. If the antecedents differ 
in person, it prefers the first person to the second, and the second to the third. 
If one is in the masculine or the feminine gender, and the other is in the 
neuter, the gender of the pronoun is indefinite. (859 a.) 

Bula 12. A subordinate conjunctive is used to introduce a clause, 
and join it to the word that the clause modifies. (371.) 

Special Rule 7. A subordinate coi^junctive is sometimes used simply to 
introduce a clause. (871 a.) 

Bule 18. A finite verb agrees with its subject in person and num- 
ber. (440.) 

Special Rule 8. A finite verb having two or more sul]jjects joined by 
'* and " and differing in person, prefers the first person to the second, and the 
second to the third. (440 a.) 

Special Rule 9. A finite verb having two or more subjects joined by 
" or" or " nor," agrees with the subject next the verb in person and number. 
(440 ft.) 

Special Rule 10. A finite verb having two or more subjects joined by 
" and " and not modified by " no," " each," " every," or a umilar adjective, 
is in the plural number if they denote different persons or things. (440 c) 

Special Rule 11. A finite verb having two or more singular subjects repre- 
senting the same person or thing, or modified by " no," ** each," " every," 
or a similar adjective, is in the singular number. (440 d.) 

Bule 14. A non-finite verb does not change its form to agree with 
its subject in person and number. (441.) 

Bule 15. An adjective is used to modify a noun or a pronoun. (48(K) 

Special RtUe 12. An adjective is sometimes used absolutely, as the com- 
plement of a verbal. (480 a. ) 

Bule 16. An adverb is used to modify a verb, a verbal, an adjectiye, 
or another adverb. (495.) 
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special Rule 18. An adverb is sometimes used to modify a Doun, a pro- 
noun, a phrase, a clause, or a sentence. (495 a.) 

Special Rule 14. The adverb there is sometimes used simply to change 
the relative position of the subject and predicate of a proposition. (495 h.) 

Special Rule 15. An adverb is sometimes used independently. (495 c.) 

Special Rule 16. A verbal is sometimes used independentiy. (582 e.) 

Bnle 17. A preposition is used to introduce a phrase, and join it 
to the word that the phrase modifies. (544.) 

Special Rule 17. A preposition is sometimes used simply to introduce a 
phrase. (544 a.) 

Bule 18. A co-ordinate conjunction is used to join sentences, or 
parts of a sentence that have the same construction. (559.) 

/Special Rule 18. A co-ordinate conjunction is sometimes used simply to 
introduce a sentence. (559 a.) 

Special Rule 19. The co-ordinate cox^junction or is sometimes used to 
join an appositive noun to the word that it modifies. (559 b,) 

Special Rule 20, The subordinate ooi\junction ae is sometimes used to 
introduce a word or a phrase. (560 b,) 

Bule 19. A responsive is used independently. (568.) 

Bule SO. An interjection is used independently. (572.) 



B. 



ABBREVIATIONS IN COMMON USE. 



Titles. 



Mr., Mister. 

Messrs,, Messieurs (Fr. pL). 

Rsq., Esquire. 

Mrs, (pro. Jiiisses), Mistress. 

D. i>., Doctor of Divinity. 

ZZ, />.,» Doctor of Laws. 

Ifr,, Doctor. 

M, D., Doctor of Medicine. 

D, D, S,, Doctor of Dental Suigery. 

Ph, D., Doctor of Philosophy. 

M, S., Master of Science. 

£, A,, Bachelor of Arts. 

A, M, or M. A., Master of Arts. 

1. Do not write "Z.Z.D.'' 



Ron,, Honorable. 
Rev,, Beverend. 
/V«f., President. 
Gov,, Gtovemor. 
Ih>/,, Professor. 
Gen,, General. 
Col,, Colonel. 
Mqf,, M%jor. 
Capt,, Captain. 
Zt, or Zieut,, Lieutenant. 
P, M,, Postmaster. 
Sr,, Senior. 
Jr,, Junior. 
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Be^j.^ Benjamin. 
Chat,^ Charles. 
Edw,^ Edward. 



Common Names. 

Oto,y Geoiig^ 
/at., Jamea. 
Jno.^ John. 



Jot.^ Joaeplu 
Tkot.^ Thomaa. 
TTflk, William. 



JZ, hour, 
iftn., minute. 
See,^ second. 
A. J/"., forenoon. 
P, M,y afternoon. 
J/I, noon. 
i>., day. 

8un.y Sunday. 
Mon.^ Monday. 
Tuet.^ Tuesday. 
Wed,y Wednesday. 
Thun,, Thursday. 



Chronological Abbreviations. 



JFW., Friday. 
8at,^ Saturday. 



Mo,^ month. 
UU.^ last month. 
Ind.^ this month. 
iVox., next month. 



Jan,^ Januaiy, 
Fd>., February. 
Mar,y March. 
Apr,, ApriL 
, May.» 



«^,> June. 
•^y.,» July. 
Au(f,f Ai^fust. 
5^., September. 
Oet,f October. 
Nov,, November. 
J)€e,f December. 



Tr., year. 
Ctn.^ oentmy. 
B. a, before Christ 
A, 2>., in the year of 
our Lord. 



1. As a rale, words of four letters or less should not be abbreviated. 



AccC.j account. 
AnU., amount. 
Ans,j answer. 
Ral.y balance. 



Business Abbreviations. 

Oo,, company. 

C, O, D., collect on 

delivery. 
Or,f credit, creditor. 



Dr,y debit, debtor. 
J>OM.^ doseen. 
Ea,, each. 
Reed,, received. 



For the abbreviations of names of States, places, etc., see a text-book on geog- 
raphy. See also tables of denominate numbers in arithmetic. 






C. 



ETYMOLOGY OF GRAMMATICAL TERMS. 



[L. = Latfai ; Gr. = Greek ; Fr. = French.] 

Abridged, Fr. ahriger, to shorten, from 

L. ahbreviare, from ah, from, and 

breviare, to shorten, from brevis, 

short. 
Active, L. activrts, from agere, to put 

in motion. 
Actjeotivei L. acljecti/ovm, from ad, to, 

and jacere, to throw. 



Actjimot, L. a^ndus, from ad and 

jungere, to join. 
Adverb, L. ade^rbium, from ad and 

verbum, word, verb. 
Analysis, Gr. analuaia, from atui, agidn, 

and hiein, to loose. 
Antecedent, L. antecedent, from amU^ 

before, and cedere, to go. 
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A|rpoatioiL, L. apposiUo^ from ad and 

ponere^ to place. 
AuxUiazyy L. mtxiUaris^ from auxili- 

tun^ help, aid. 
Oasei L. ea«tM, from cadere^ to fall, 

happen. 
Glanse, L. dausa, from daudere^ to 

shut. 
OompaiiBon, L. comparaiio^ iVom ecm, 

together or with, and^r, equal. 
Oomplementi L. catnplementum, from 

<;o;i and plere^ to fill. 
Gompletei L. oon and /^^er^. 
Gomplexi L. compUxus^ from eon and 

pUctere, to twist. 
Gompoandi L. eomponere^ from (xm and 

ponere^ to put. 
Gotqjngationf L. conjugaUo^ from (V» 

and jugare^ to join. 
Goijimctionf L. conjunction from, con 

and jungere^ to join. 
GoqjimotlTef L. eoi^unctivus^ from {va 

and Jungere, 
Go-ordiiiatey L. con and ordinatua^ from 

ordinare^ to r^ulate. 
Dedensionf L. decHnoHo, from <^, 

down, and clinare, to lean. 
EDipsis, Gr. eUeipm^ from m, in, and 

leipein, to leave. 
Etymologjy Gr. «^97U>», the true sense 

of a word, and logos, discourse. 
Feminine, 1,, feminimts, trom/emina, 

woman, 
nnite, L. finitvs, p. p. of Jinire, to 

limit. 
Genderi L. genus, generis, race, kind. 
GrammaTy Gr. gramma, letter. 
LnperatiTey L. trnperaUvtis, from im- 

perare, to command. 
IndioatiTey L. indieaUvus, from »nJi- 

cortf, to proclaim. 
InfinitlYey L. infiniiiviis, A*om in, not, 

and.;?n«r0. 
Infleotioni L. inflexio, from i/i and 

jledere, to bend. 
Inteijectionf L. vnierjectio, from ^n^, 

between, and jaeere, 
12 



XntransltiTe, L. intransiHvus, from in 

and transUimis, 
TriHignage, L. lingua, the tongue. 
IJfaaonllnfli L. mascuHnus, trommascu- 

lus, male. 
Koodf Fr. mo^, from L. fno(^, man- 

ner. 
Keateri L. neuter, neither. 
KaminatiTei L. nommaUvus, from no- 
men, name. 
Kooiiy L. nomen, name. 
Knmber, Fr. nombre, from L. numerus, 

number. 
Oljecty L. otjectus, from ob, against, 

and jaeere, 
ObjectiTef L. oljecUvus, See Ol^ed, 
FanOf L. pars, a part. 
Fartioipley L. parHcipium, firom para 

and capere, to take. 
FaaslTei L. passitnu, from /ki^*, passus, 

to suffer. 
FenKnif L. persona, a person. 
FhzasOy Gr. phrasis, from phrasein, to 

speak. 
Fleonasnii Gr. pleonasmos, fh)m ;p/d0- 

nos^'n, to be more than enough. 
Flvxal, L. pluralis, from /7^, pluris, 

more. 
FoBsesdTei L. possessivus, from, pos- 

sidere, to possess. 
Fotentia], L. potentiaUs, from potens, 

p. p. of /x)M6, to be able. 
Fredioate, L. proidieatum, firom /)r(B, 

and dicare, to proclaim. 
Frepodtion, L. prceposiUo, fh>m /^ro;, 

and ponere, to put. 
Fnmoimi L. pronomen, from pro and 

no»Mn. 
Fropositioni L. proposiiio, from j^ro, 

and ponere. 
B^golari L. regula, a rule. 
BelatiTe, L. relaUvus, from r^, agun, 

and ferre, latum, to bear. 
Sespondvei L. responsivus, fVom r^ and 

spondere, to promise. 
Sentenoe, L. sentenlia, from sentire, to 

think. 
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fSkasfj^ L. tiimpUat^ from umel^ onoe, 

and plicare, to fold. 
Salj^ ^* ju^M^iM, from iub, wider, 

ttnd Jcteere, 
8iik||«ottT«k ^ 9ubfetUvu8. See HvH^ect, 
Saljiuiotl^ L. tuyiMcUvus^ from mi6 

and jungert. 
Bnbocdinatef L. «ii^ and ordinatus, 
^taZ| Gr. HMUaxiif from nm, with, 

and iauHn^ to put in order. 



4yiift]iMi% Gr. iutUheriSf from tun, and 

tUhenai^ to place. 
Teue, Fr. ^emp, from L. temptu^ 

time. 
TramitiTa^ L. tramUiwij from /ra««, 

across, over, and tiv, i^vm, to go. 
Ynb, L. v«r^i», a word. 
Yerbalf L. verbaUty from verbvm. 
Voioei Fr. votse, from L. vox^ voeiSf 

voice. 



D. 



NOTES. 

Mote 1. Pftgt 61.— The great importance of the position of words in 
English is strikingly seen by comparing the Latin ^* Johannes et Carolus Gu- 
lielmiun audiverunt," with the same words in English. The lAtin words 
can have but one meaning, no matter how they are arranged ; but in English 
the words may be arranged to make six different statements: "John and 
Charles heard William;" **John and William heard Charles;" ''Charles 
and William heard John ; " '' John heaid Charles and William ; " *' Charles 
heard John .and William ; " '' William heard John and Charles." 

Mote 2. Page 72. — ^The number of properties of a part of speech is de- 
termined by the number of variations in form which it undeigoes. Some- 
times, however, a word varies in use but not in form ; as, '* one sheepy*^ ''ten 
sheep f^"* "I saw Jatnee^'* "c/atAef saw me;" "I«*aZZ ^," "we«Aa22 ^o," 
etc. In such instances the property of a word is determined by its use. In 
other cases the property may be told by the form as well as the use. Thus 
me is always said to be in the objective case, A« and Henry's possessive, / 
nominative, etc. The failure to make the form correspond to the use gives 
rise to one of the chief classes of errors which it is within the province of the 
grammarian to correct. 

Sometimes good usage sanctions a form which does not correspond to the 
variation in use, and then the name given to the property is determined by 
the variation in form ; as, " J?m being an Englishman," etc. Such constmo- 
tions are generally explained by " special rules." 

Kote 3. Page 126.— The potential mood can be dispensed with by re- 
garding the auxiliaries as principal verbs in the indicative or the subjunctive 
mood, and the principal verbs as infinitives, depending upon them. Thus, in 
" I can go," can may be said to be in the indicative mood« and go a verbal 
noun depending upon can. This method of disposing of compound verba 
would in most oases explain the original significance of the words that form 
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them. It ia the method suggested by some leading grammariADS. But 
although mofit of the words of these groups retain to a certain extent their 
earlier meaning, and can be construed separately, the signification of the veib* 
phrases differs from that of the words combined to form the phrase. It ia 
therefore thought best, both for this jeason and on account of its simplicity, to 
retain the potential mood. It must be remembered, however, that there are 
objections to its use, and that it can be dispensed with in the manner indi- 
cated above. 

Kote 4. Page 168. — ^The coi^unctive adverb is frequently incorrectly de> 
fined OS ** connecting two clauses and modifying a word in each clause." The 
conjunctive adverb mod^iea a word in its awn elauBe (L e., the clause that it 
introduces), and Joins the clause to the word that the clause modules. Thus, 
in the sentence, ** The tree lies where it fell,'' the adverb where modifles/a^I/ 
and the clause where it f«KX modifies lies^ to which it is joined by whe^re. So 
also, ** I know where it lies," in which lonow is not modified adverbially. 

Hote 5. Page 167. — To distinguish between the non-finite verb and the 
verbal is sometimes very difficult, if not impossible— 

1. Because the infinitive and participial forms may be used to express all 
the various shades of thought lying between direct predication and simple 
modification, and consequently many terms will be found on the border-lino 
between the two extremes. 

2. Because many speakers and writers do not have a clear conception of 
the proper use of these fiexible words, and consequently they are frequently 
iised loosely of indefinitely, and not seldom wholly misused. 



E. 

SPECIAL SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Bug. 1. The " Inductive Lessons " are to be used by both teacher and 
pupils. Pupils should go over each lesson before studying the remarks that 
follow it. The teacher may have the pupils answer the questions of the in- 
ductive lesson with the book open before them, or he may have the examples 
with which the lesson begins written on the blackboard, and have the ques- 
tions answered with books closed. He should ask additional questions when- 
ever it is necessary to do so. The inductive lesson for any subject may often 
be profitably given at the dose of the recitation period on the day preceding 
the one on which the subject is to be studied. 

When " examples " are g^ven in the " Inductive Lessons," they will not, 
as a rule, be repeated with the definitions. 

Sag. 2. The teacher should make constant use of the schocd reader and 
other text-books, in teaching grammar. 
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Sag, 8« See Sug. 4, p. vi. Paragraphs marked with Ualie letters, as (a), 
(ft), (c), etc, belong to the teeand course. They may be read by pupils study- 
ing the first coarse, but should not be recited by them. Advanced pupils 
should not omit any port of the book. 

Sag. 4. Among the commonest erroi^ in the use of language are improper 
contractions and wrong pronunciations of words. Unaccented syllables and 
unemphatic words ore fh^quontly mispronounced or entirely omitted by many 
persons. Thus wo often hear, ** Wairzey goin' f " " Iken go." " Wilfer 
can," etc 

The following conversation was held by two boys : 

"Waiijergo lasnightl" "Skat'n." "Jerfine th'ice harden' good?" 
** Hard'nough." " Jei^^rlone I " " No ; Bill'n' Joe werlong." " How late 
jerstayl" "Pastate." 

Let the teacher dosely watch the every-day speech of his pupils, and allow 
them to use no improper contractions. 

Bug. 5. Exercises in supplying omitted words are of great value. Dwell 
upon such exercises, selected from the school reader, etc, imtil pupils can 
readily supply the words necessary to complete the sense. 

Sag. 6. The ** original sentences" of the review exercises (sec 91 and 
215) may be given orally or in writing, as the teacher prefers. It is not 
necessary to state that the remarks to be illustrated by the pupils include 
only those that can be illustrated with sentences, and not such remarks as 
22, 72, 78, 98, etc. 

Sag. 7. When Part I is completed, begin Part V, " Elements of Com- 
position." Take at least one day each week from the study of technical gram- 
mar, and devote it to the study of Part V. The author's opinion is that two 
days would be better than one. Do not begin Part IV before the following 
subjects in Part V are studied : " Rules for Capital Letters ; " " Punctua- 
tion ; " " Use of Words ; " and " Use of Sentences." " Paragraphs," ** Let- 
ter-writing," etc., may, however, be studied before Part IV is begun. 

Sag. 8. In many of the exercises in Part II, there are sentences marked 
with hlach figures (as the first and third sentences in Exercise 109). These 
sentences should be committed to memory and recited orally by the pupils. 
This special feature of the work is an important part of the course in the 
" Elements of Composition," and should not be neglected. 

Sentences previously committed should be reviewed frequently. The 
name of the author of the sentence should generally be given. These reviews 
may occasionally be written, and the pupils should then punctuate the sen- 
tences properly. 

Pupils should be trained, from the beginning, to prepare their written 
work neatly. They will soon form the habit of doing so, if they are properly 
taught, and their work will become a pleasure. Much of the time devoted to 
analysis should be given to written analysis. Sentences should be analyzed 
out of class on slate or paper, and brought to class for criticism. The blaok- 
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board can be used aa freely and as advantageously in the grammar class as in 
the aiithmetie class. 

Bug. 9. in preparing the ** copying exercises," pupils may select sen- 
tences fh>m any source except the text-book on grammar. Other text-books, 
the Bible, newspapers, etc., may be used. Encourage pupils to select aen- 
tences oontidning beautiful thoughts, important facts in history, geography, 
science, etc. Sentences, not parts of sentences, should be copied. The name 
of the author, or the book or paper from which the sentence is taken, may be 
given. Punctuation-marks should be copied, and capital letters should be 
correctly used. These exercises may occasionally be prepared in the form of 
letters to the teacher. 

Bug. 10* Written parsing may be prepared out of class on slate or paper, 
and brought to class for critidsm. Use the blackboard. Do not allow pupils 
to say " nomitive " for nominative^ " singlar " for HnguloTy ** it 's a pronoun " 
for it i8 a pronoun^ ** it 's neuter gender " for it is in the neuter gender^ " a 
verb agrees with its subject " for a finiU verb, etc., " Mary 's a noun, proper," 
for Jfary is a proper noun^ etc. It is worse than a waste of time to require 
pupils to state or refer to the rules of construction in parsing. Do not make 
parsing the end of the study of grammar. 

BxLg. 11. The language of the pupils should bo constantly watched, and 
their errors of speech corrected. Pupils should be encouraged to notice one 
another's speech, for the purpose of detecting the errors made by their asso- 
ciates. Lessons may profitably be given on the mistakes made on the school- 
grounds, in the neighborhood, in the newspapers, etc 

Bug. 12. In reciting the principal parts, let the pupils mention the pros* 
ent participle before the perfect participle, and the present infinitive after it, 
thus: 

Present indicative, abide; past indicative, abode; present participle, 
abiding ; perfect participle, abode ; present infinitive, to abide. 

When the principal parts of irregular verbs are learned, the principal parts 
of all verbs will be known, as other verbs are regular. 

In the first course, let the pupils learn the principal parts of the verbs in 
387 and 888. Give special aUention to the Jlrst six verbs in 387 : raise, rise^ 
lie (to recline), lay, set, sit. 

Bog. 13. Pupils taking the ^* ilrst Course " (see p. vi, Sug. 4), may read 
the rules and remarks in the '* Introduction," explain the examples, and pre- 
pare the exercises. On review, the rules and remarks should be studied and 
recited. 

Bag. 14. Select from the lists of subjects given in this work, those that 
are suitable for the pupils. Add to these, or subsUtutefor them, such subjects 
as come within the experience of the pupils. Get them to write about what 
they are interested in, to narrate what they actually did, to describe what they 
actually saw, etc. In the historical and Biblical sulrjeots, ud them by giving 
them books to read. 
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It may be neoeflwrj to omit some of the tofdcs. If so, select those that 
will be of most valae to the pupils, such as lAUer- WrUing^ BuHnesB-Fapen^ 
Narratives^ and Deteriptiofu. Many pupils will find it profitable to devote a 
school-term to the writing of SenUheety Paragraphs^ LeUers^ and Buainess- 
Pipsrs, 

Tour firaC offset should be to have pupils write sentences that are correct in 
every respect. Never permit any careless work. See that pupils write sen- 
tences for the sake of the thought to be expressed. Bemember that written 
language is the written expression of thought. Bequire your pupils to practioe 
writing their thoughts. Let them occasionally hold written conversations 
with their school-mates, in drder to teach them to write naturally. 

Sag. 15. Call the attention of the pupils to the paragraphs in the reading- 
lesson, history-lesson, etc, and lead them to see the reason for the division. 

Events of interest Aequently occur in the neighborhood of the school, and 
these furnish the best subjects possible for composition. Add to the foregoing 
list as many topics as are needed to enable pupils to write paragraphs readily 
and well. Crive pupils every opportunity to describe real occurretices. See 
Suggestion 14. 

Bug. 16. The arrangement, punctuation, capitalizing, etc, of eveiy part 
of a letter, should be fully illustrated on the blackboard. Models of the dif- 
ferent parts should be put on the blackboard for the pupils to copy. 

Exercises should be given from time to time throughout the school-year 
to develop the pupil's ability to express his thoughts in the form of letters. 
Always keep in mind that letter-writing is the most generally practiced, and 
to nearly all persons the most important, of all kinds of written composition. 

Sag. 17. Add to the exercises in Business-Papers, so that pupils may 
become familiar with the forms. Expltdn the use of these papers. 

Sag. 18. Besides diaries that record the actual events in the life of the 
person who keeps them, imaginary diaries and journals may be kept by the 
pupils. The teacher will here find a great variety of simple, interesting, and 
profitable subjects for all grades of pupils. 



P. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR COMPOSITION CLASSES. 

1. Copying Compositions. 

The composition should first be written on slate or paper, and all the 
errors the writer can find in it should be corrected. It may then be copied 
according to the following directions : 

1. Paper, — Use letter-paper (size, about 8 by 10 inches), if convenient. 
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2. 8uliied,^VfTi^ the subject in the middle of the first line. Every im- 
portant word in the subject should be^ with a capital letter. 
Leave a blank-line below the subject. 

8. Margin, — ^Leave a margin of an inch on the left-hand side of each page 
if letter-paper be used, or three quarters of an inch, if note-paper be used. 
In writing letters, leave only a very narrow margin. 

4. Parqgraphing, — Begin each paragraph an inch, or three quarters of an 
inch, to the right of the marginal line. 

5. Signature, — ^Writo the signature on the next line below the end of the 
composition, near the right-hand edge of the paper. 

6. Place and Date. — Write the name of the place and the date on the next 
line below the siguature, near the left-hand edge. 

7. Folding, — Fold the paper so that the width when folded will be equal 
to one third of the length of the sheet. 

8. Indorsement, — Write the name across the upper end, on the upper fold, 
an inch from the top. Write the subject about half an inch below the name, 
and the date about half an inch below the subject 

The indorsement will be on the back of the upper left-hand comer of the com> 
position when it is opened. 

General Direction, — ^Use ink, if possible. Prepare your compositions with 
neatness and accuracy. If the composition is more than three pages long, 
take a new sheet, or half-sheet. 

2. Correcting^ Compositions. 

The teacher should examine every composition careftUly, and indicate in the 
mar^n the position and nature of the mistakes made. The pupil should then 
correct the errors with lead-pencil, and return the composition to the teacher 
for a second examination. Any mark not understood by the pupil should be 
explained to him. If too many mistakes are made, the composition should 
be rewritten. Occasionally, pupils may be allowed to correct one another's 
compositions. 

Care should be taken by the teacher — 

1. Not to criticise compositions too severely. He should remember that 
the great object to be attained by the pupil is tiie free written es^eesum of 
thought, 

2. To see that the pupils understand the meaning of the criticisms made 
by him. 

System of Marking. 

The following abbreviations will be found of service in correcting com- 
positioDs. They should be written in the margin opposite the error. A line 
may be drawn under the word that is wrong, though it is frequently best 
simply to indicate the error in the margin, and allow the pupil to find it for 
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himself. General oorreotions or oommentB may be made below the com- 
poeition. 



0^ error in Orthography. 

O^ error in Gnunmar. 

C, error in Capital Letter. 

P, error in Panctuation. 

IFj error in nae of Word; fTw, wrong 

word; fTo, word omitted; TFr, 

word repeated, etc 



6\ error in Sentence ; 8 Ij sentence too 
long ; Sty sentence too short, etc. 

F, error in Hgure. 

/lir, error in Paragraphing. 

JF, error (nature of error not indi- 
cated). 

/, to be inquired about. 



Other abbreviations may be used, or part of the foregoing may be omitted, at 
the discretion of the teacher. 

3. Reading Compositions. 

When compositions have been corrected, they may be read before the 
class or school. As a rule, each pupil should read his own composition. 
Criticisms from the other pupils as to the matter of the composition, manner 
of reading, etc., may be given. 

The following devices may add interest to the composition exercises : 

1. Intersperse the exercises with recitations, dialogues, etc 

2. Appoint an editor, and have him prepare !md read a paper containing 
news items, amusing incidents, poetry, etc 

8. The school may be resolved into a literary society, with regular officers, 
and a programme of exercises, consisting of orations, essays, recitations, 
answering of referred questions, a debate, reading of a- paper, giving ** senti- 
ments,'' ' critic's remarks, etc Let the teacher take part in the exerdses. 
The officers may be elected by ballot, if preferred. The teacher should, how- 
ever, assign the duties to be performed. 

1. A "sentiment" should be a selection of poetry or prose from a standard 
author. It should teach a moral lesson. Let the teacher daUy write upon the Mocfc- 
board a choice eeleeUon for the pupils to copy and commit. 
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A,aa,4Ma->; p. 193. 

AbbreviatiaQS, T9, 80 : capitalized, V, 
2, 6 ; period alter, V, 15, 2 ; list of, 
p. 257 1 of titles, p. 25T ; of common 
names, p. 258; chrOQologiCHl, p. 
258 ; buBioess, p. 253. 

Abridged clauaea, def. of, 210 ; verbs 
lued trith 211 ; U303 of, 212, 218. 

Accounts, V, 101. 

Adjoodves, definition of, BY: chief 
BBfl of, 159; oomplemenlB of verba, 
180,170; subjective predicate, 161, 
165; complomenta of verbals, 164, 
lB7j 170; used abaolutelv, 168 ; ob- 
jective predicate, 171 ; pbroaca used 
as, 191; clausCB used as, 203; posi- 



tion 



rj; 



270 * ; olassai olj 451H,(!i; desorip- 
tive, 460; de&nitive, 461; proper, 
463,1; partioipiat,462, 2; pronomi- 
lul, 23fl, 4SS, ] ; uumr-' "• " 



I, 463, 2 ; 



tive, 463, 4, 434; comparison of, 
466-476; numberof, 478,*7»; rules 
fbr, 480 ; puling of, 481, 483 ; used 
for adv., p. 193; rev. quoe., p. 201. 

Adverbs, deflnilion of, 41 ; chief use 
of, 173 ; modii^ing nouns and pro- 
nouDB, 174; of emphasis, 175; 
pliiBses, clauses, and senlences mod- 
ified by, 176, note; of position, 178; 
phrases used as, 193 ; clauaes used 
as, 205, 212 ; poaition of, 237-242 ; 
other words used as, 484 a ; used as 
verbs, 48* J; BolecUon of, 435; 
classes of, 48T ; comparison of, 490- 
498 ; rules for, 495 ; parsing of, 496, 
497 ; review questions, p. Wl. 

After, p. 193. 

Ago, p. 193. 

AMI, 88. 

.4M, 484/' p. 193, 

AnalvBis, dennition of, 104 ; Kinis of, 
104, note ; forma of, 109, etc. 

Any, p. 1B3. 

AppoBitive DOiuu and prononns, 116 ; 



position of, 220 a; rules for, S56, 
856 ; punctuaUon of, V, 7, 3. 

Ar» comt, 404 c. 

A; 288 A ; 580 J ; p. 193. 

Ag it were, 484 d. 

A> v>tU at, 552, 1 ; 5S3 a, 1. 



Biograptiicsl Bketcbi<s, T, 117, 118. 
BoOi, 464 j ; 487, 9, note ; 667, 4. 
Brackets, V, 24. 
Business papera, V, IDl-109. 
Bui, 288 i; 544, 1 ; p. 193. 

CapitaJ lettera. V, 2. 

Caret, V, 80. 

Case, deSnilioa of, 329 ; nominative, 
331-835; possessive, 338-340; ob- 
jootivo, 846-851: ap--"'— - ' 
predication, SGl-866. 

Certain, 46*/ 



apportion Bikil 



Cbeots, V, 108. 

Classes and properties of (he porta of 
speech, p. 71 ; rev. ques., p. 197. 

Clauses, de&oition of, 56 ; hon' intro- 
duced, IBJ ; uses of, 203-207 ; un- 
abridged, 309; abridged, 210-213; 
position of, 258-261. 

Colon, V, 18. 

Comma, V, T. 

Comparison, definition of, *66 ; of ad- 
jectives, 466-176; dejfreeB of, 487; 
positive d^ree, 468' compuatlve 
diwroc, 489; superlative degree, 
470; adjectives not compared, 470 rf; 
rules for eipreaaiog, 47I-4T5 ; ir- 
reicular, 476 ; of adverbs, 490-493. 

Compiemcota, deflniUon of, 119 ; po- 
si&in of, 221. 

Composition, definition ofV, 1; ale- 
menter; exerdaes in, V, I, note ; 
writing, p. 223; mUeellaoeous sub- 
jects for, V, 138 ; suggestions for 
writing, p. 264. 
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INDEX. 



Goi^unctions, definition of, 51 ; co- 
ordinate. 52; subordinate, 58; po- 
sition of, 252-254 ; daases of oo-or- 
dinate, 552 ; classes of subordinate, 
558; cautions, 554; correlatives, 
556-558 ; rules for, 559, 660 ; parsing 
ofj 561 3 review questions, p. 202. 

Conjunctive, pronouns, 284, etc. ; ad- 
jectives. 468, 4, 464 ; adverbs, 488, 2. 

Construction, 108, note; rules of, p. 
255; of sentences, Y, 40-56. 

Contractions, 84, 85. 

Correlatives, 556 ; position of, 254 ; 
antecedent term of, 557 ; subse- 
quent term of, 558. 

Courses of srammar, p. vi. 

Dash, V, 22. 

Descriptions, V, 122 ; of objects, V, 
128 ; of places, V, 125 ; of processes, 
V, 127 ; of persons, V, 129. 

Dialogues, V, 136. 

Diaries, V, 110. 

Divers^ 4MJ. 

Do nHy 86. 

Double negatives, 484, 8, 4. 

Drafts, V, 107. 

Due-bills, V, 106. 

Each, 290 a ; 856 6 ; 464y. 

Each other ^ 290 e, 

EUh^,290b, 

Elements and anal^rsis of sentences, p. 
22 ; review questions, p. 196. 

Elements of speech, p. 1; review 

Saestions, p. 196. 
psis, p. 194. 

iSZM, poaiUon of, 288 ciL 840 <?: mean- 
ing of, 464./ 3 uses of, p. 194. 

Enouffhy position of, 241, note ; uses 
of, p. 194. 

Essays. V, 182-185. 

Etymology^ grammatical, 78, note ; of 
grammatical terms, p. 258. 

Every, 464/. 

Exclamation-point, V, 21. 

Expletives, p. 194. 

Farewell* p. 194. 

Few, 464/, note ; meaning of, 464/ 

Fiffures of speech, V, 59 ; simile, V, 
59, 1 ; metaphor, V, 59, 2 ; metony- 
my, Vj 69, 3 ; synecdoche, V, 59, 4 ; 
personification, 298 e ; cautions, V, 
69^ note. 

Foreign expressions, V, 84, 10 ; V, 38. 

Forms of a tense, definition of, 438 a ; 
commonj 438 o; emphatic, 438 c; 
progressive, 438 d ; passive, 438 /. 

Forms of verbals. 617-619 ; infinitive, 
518 ; participial, 619. 

J%*K,j).^4. 

Genaer* definition of, 293; masculine, 



295 ; feminine. 296 ; common, 297 ; 
neuter, 298; of collective nouns, 298 
b ; sex disregarded, 298 e ; of per- 
sonified nouns, 298 e ; how sexes are 
<^tinguished^ 299 ; notes on. p. 194. 

Grammar, deflmtion of, 78 ; divisions 
of, 78, note. 

Had rather, 529 &, note. 

Hard, p. 194. 

Historical sketches, V, 117, 119. 

However, p. 194. 

Hundred, 464 /, note. 

Hyphen, V, 29. 

Idea, 72, note. 

Infinitives, see mood and verbals; 
notCf p. 194. • 

Infiection. definition of, 267 ; of parts 
of speecn, 268. 

Initial letter, 11. 

Inteijection, definition of, 68 ; classes 
of, 571 ; words used as, 571 a, h ; 
rme for, 572; parsing of, 578; re- 
view questions, p. 202. 

Interrogation-point, V, 18. 

Interrogative, pronoun, 282, 288 ; ad- 
jective, 463, 8. 464; adverb, 488, 1. 

Invitations, V, 98. 

Invoices, V, 108. 

Is building, 438 d. 

R, 281 b, 

Irfuie^uace, 72. 

Letters^ v7 68-91; parts of; V, 69; 
heading of, V, 70, 71 ; intn>daction 
to. V, 73-77 ; titles used in, V, 74 ; 
salutation, V, 75 ; body of, V, 80- 
84 ; of fHendship, V, 81 ; buainess, 
V, 82 ; answers to, V, 83 ; conclu- 
sion^ V, 85-88; signature, V, 87; 
foldmg, y, 90; superscription, V, 
91, 92. 

Like, 484 c, note'; p. 194. 

LUUe, 464 j\ 484 d, note. 

Bfany, 464 /, note. Many a, 464 y. 

Modi^, 33, 84 ; modifiers, 85. 

Mood, definition of, 407 ; indicative, 
410, 411 ; subjunctive^ 412 ; poten- 
tial, 413-415 ; imperative, 416, 417 ; 
infinitive, 418 ; partidpial, 419 ; used 
interrogatively, 411, 415. 

More, p. 194. 

Names, particular, 5 ; of days of 
week, 6 ; of months and seasons, 6 ; 
abbreviations of, p. 258. 

Narratives, V, 11^ 

Near, p. 195. Nearly, p. 195. 

Needs, p. 195. 

Neither, 290 b ; 487, 9, note ; 558 a, 8. 

Notes of invitation, etc., V, 98. 

Notes, miscellaneous, p. 193 ; on po- 
sition, p. 260; on properties, p. 



Ktenljsl mood, p. SM); c 
I advertu, p. 3S1 ; on noi 
finite tstIw and verbalB, p. 261. 



SAO: onpotei 



Noud, deflnitioD of, 1 ; usea of, Iff!, 
etc : Bulgect of verb, lOT, 331 ; pa»- 
aaBBiTS, 111, 838-810; Rppositive, 
IIG, 3fi4-85B ; oaed ua oamptemEDts, 
121, 126, IW, 131, IKS: BubJN«ve 
preditata, 12'2, lUS, 3M-353; uud 
■bsolately, 129, 33i, 335; direct 
oiaeeta, 182, 8*8; olfloclive tiredi- 
oaie, 1B7, 354-SSS ; indirect oGjecta, 
140, 14e, M9; Hdverbial objects, 
IBl, 3»; obJHcIa of prepoaiUone, 
IM, 851 ; used independently, 167, 
832, 833; phraneH uned ae, lOS; 
clauses iiBcd as, 20T, 213; potitioD 
of, 1216-228 ; classes of, 2T1 ; proper, 
2T2; coramon, 2Tt; ooUeOlive, 274 
d ; abstract, 274 « ; proper become 
aommon, 271 a ; common become 
proper, 274 6 ; gendei' of, 293-306 ; 
person of, SOT- S12 ; numborof, 813- 
827 ; case of, 829-358 ; ruica for, p. 
256 ; deolenaion of, 861, 332 ; parsing 
of, 374 ; review questions, p. 198. 

Number, of nouns and pronouns, defl- 
Dition of, 313; sing:uW, 316; plu- 
ral, 816 ; rulCH for 817-820 ; of Ict- 
teis, flt!iir0B, and bieub, 820 - im^- 
lar plurals, 825; plurals of proper 
nouns, 3BB ; plurals of oocapound 
nouns, 327 ; sintjuiar nouns, 827 d ; 
plural DOUTU, 327 < ; of coliectivo 
nouns, 327/; of foreign nouns, 327 
o, A ; of pronouns, 828 ; of verbs, 
43B-411 ; of ail and that, 478, 479. 

O, 0A,V,3, 11; V, 21,1.018, 

Object, def. of, 346 ; direct, 182 ; how 
found, 138 ; pOHtion of, 223, 227 ; in- 
direct, 141,1*!; how found, 142, 148; 
verbs used with, 1*3 ; ac^ectlves and 
adverbsuBedwith,119; poaiUon of, 
828,227; adv., 1B2; position of, 22*, 
326. 227 ; of preposition, 16*. 

0Ht,2iQd. Ontaju>t1ur,W0t. 

Onlg, nse of, 176; petition of, 342a; 
uses of, p. 196. 

Omitted words, 89. 

Or, B5» 6. 

OrdeiH, V, 109. 

Olhtr,iW>d. 

OuM, 4S1>. 

PwnMirapha, V, 66, etc 

Pnrentbesla, marhi of, V, 38. 

parsing^ 37" 

Parts wrs[ 

properties or, 236; iiieoiiono^,2B' 
Paitiaples, see mood and verbals. 



Period, V, 16. 

Person of nouns and prononns, def. of, 
807; fiiat, 809; second, 810; third, 
811 ; person of verbs, 439-441. 

Phrases, definition of, *S ; uses of, 
191-196 ; position of, 263-231 ; punc- 
tuation of, V, 7. 

Phraae-adverbB, 484 d. 



fo i of sentence, 108 ; grammatical 
and logfol, p. 195. 

Predicate adjeclivee: aulnective, 131, 
166; objective, 171. 

Predicate nouna and pronouns: sub- 
jecdve, 122-129; objective, 187; 
verbs used with olgeativc, 188 ; po- 
Hition of, 222 ; rules for, 366, 853. 

Prepositions, def. of, 47 ; object of, 49, 
538, 589 ; position of, 228, 260, 251 ; 
object of, omitted, 640; cautions, 
641; list of, 6*3; rulea for, 544; 
parsing of, 5*6 ; words combined 
with, V, 39 ; rev. ques., p. 202. ' 

Principles of teaching grsmmar, p. vi. 

ftw/Msor, V, 74, V, 77 note. 

PromiBsory not^, V, 105. 

Pronouns, def. of, 21 ; uses of (see uses 
of nouns, 107. etc.) ; portion of. 216- 
228 ; antecedent of, 277, 863 ; classes 
of, 278; personal 379-281; com- 
pound pcnonsl, 281 ; interrogative, 
282,283; coiuunctive, 284-288; rel- 
ative, 285-288; compound eot^uiict- 
ive, 28! ; adjective, 289, 290 ; gen- 
der of, 293-303 ; person of, 807-812 ; 
number of. 828 ; case of, 829-358 ; 
rules for, p. 255; parsing of, 374, 
376 ; rev. ques., p. 198. 

Properties, def. of, 266 ; ofnouns, 292 ; 
of verbs 39! ; of adiectivea and ad- 
verbs, 45S ; of verbals. 612. 

Punctuation, definition of, V, 5 ; prin- 
cipal points, V, 3; of appositive 
nouns and adjective clauses, V, T, 8 ' 
ofelliptioaiexpressionB, V^7,7; of 
members of a sentence, v, 7, 10: 
y, 10 ; y, 18, 2 ; of decUrative and 

tarrogative Benteo<:ee, y, IS ; of ex- 



[uotation-marks, V, 25. 
.toeefpte. V, 102. 
Bedundanc7, examples of^ T, 34, 7. 
lesponsives. definition of, 66 ; classes 
of, 665-637; affirmative, 666; nega- 
tive, 567 ; rule for. 668 ; parsing of, 
669 ; review qucMions, p. 203, 



INDEX, 



cUin^, 269 ; of conRtruc- 

'« 

Df words, V, 84. 

,10. 

finition of, 13 ; first word 

ject of, 28 ; predicate of, 

of, 93, 99 ; Riniple, 94 ; 
5 ; compound, 90 ; mem- 
' * contracted compound, 
ai compound, 97 o; de- 
100; interrogative, 101 ; 
, 102 ; exclamatory, 102 a ; 
r, 104 ; elements of. 105, 

for constructing, V, 40- 
ture chanp^, V, 41 ; 
y chanjjed, V, 43 : com- 
ae less emphatic, V, 50 ; 
emphai^izeu, V, 52 ; state- 
binod, y, 54 ; statcmonti) 
V, 56 ; exercises in writ- 

64. 

U, 445. 
440. 

3, V, 34, 5. 

33 for, 269. 

>. 8 : punctuation ot* 15 ; 

1, y, 52; combined, V, 

bed, V, 56. 

solemn, 281 d, 

erb, 27, 107 ; of sentence, 

>8; position of, 216-218; 

Ell and logical, p. 195. 

C50r\]unctive8, uses of, 198, 

s used as, 199; ]^)Osition 

lies for, 871. 

, oil, 

to teachers, p. vi, p. 261 ; 
lition classes, p. 264. 

;'. 

f. of, 447 a; of 6<?, 448 a. 

lote. 

fy examples of, V, 34, 7. 

lition of, 422; how ex- 

4-426 ; present, 427; pres- 

;, 428; past, 429; past- 

30 ; future, 431 ; future- 

12; cautions, 433; tenses 

ferent moocw, 434, 435; 

38 a, etc. ; of verbals, 521- 

is of the two forms, 522 ; 

ise of verbals, 523 ; pres- 

3 tense of verbals, 524 ; 

of verbals, 525. 

, 553, 554. 2, 558 a, 4. 

; 288 dr-f, 290 c ; number 

I ; different uses of, p. 195. 

* i"). 195. 

77, 487, 2; position of, 239. 

)0 c ; number, 328, 479. 



Thou^ 281 0, d, 
Thouirht, 78, note. 
Till, p. 195. 

Titles, capitaliied, V, 2; list, p. 257. 
Tronspositiou, p. 61. 
Twofold use of words, p. 195. 
Up with it» etc, 484 6. note. 
YertM, def. of, 25; subject of, 27; 
position of, 216-224; complements 
of, 121, 181, 186 ; principal ports of, 
888 : classes according to form, 884; 
regular, 885 ; irregular, 886 ; redun- 
dant, 886 a ; defective, 886 6 : list of 
irregular, 886 c ; classes as related to 
subjects, 889 ; finite, 890 ; non-finite, 
891 ; classes as related to objects, 
898; transitive, 894; intransitive, 
895 ; properties of, 897, etc. ; auxil- 
iary', 898 ; voice of, 899-404 ; mood 
of, 407-421 ; tense of, 422-488 ; per- 
son and number of, 489-441 ; rules 
for, 440, 441 ; conjugation of, 447- 
451 ; svnopsis of, 447 a, 448 a ; par- 
sing of, 452, 458 ; rev. ques., p. 200. 

Verbals, definition of, 62; comple- 
ments of, 125, 128, 181, 186 ; uses 
of, 180-184. 529-588 ; noun use of, 
160, 529 ; adjective use of, 182, 580 ; /^ 
adverbial use of, 184, 531 ; position i 
of, 247-249 ; classes of, 500, 504, 508 ; ' ] 
regular, 501 * irregular, 502 ; defi- / 
nite, 505 ; inaefinite, 506 ; tranutive, / 
509 ; intransitive, 510 ; objects of, . 
510 5; properties of, 512; voice of, 
513-515 ; form of, 617-620; tense of, 
521-528; special rule for, 582 a; 
parsing of, 584 ; rev. qoes., p. 201. 

Very, 464/ 487, 4. 

Voice, definition of, 899 ; active, 401 ; 
passive, 402; subject of passive 
verb, 408, 404 dr-f\ passivo voice 
form, 404; tests for passive. 404, 
note ; use of passive, 404 b ; of 
verbals, 518-515; active voice of 
verbals, 514, 515 a : passive voice of 
verbals^ 515, 515 o; passive voice 
form 01 verbals, 515<?. 

Was laugrhed at» 404/. 

What, use of, 283 J, 288 c, 464/ ; dif- 
ferent uses of, p. 196. 

Which, use of, 288 h, 288 h, e,f^ 464j. 

While, p. 195. 

Who, 283 a, 288 a, «,/. 

WilL 444, 445. 

Words, ideas expressed by, 72, note ; 
how classed, 73 ; rules for selecting, 
V, 84 ; frequently misused, V, 84 ; 
combined with prepositions, V, 89. 

Worth, p. 195. 

Would, 446. 



